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GRAIN RATE PROPOSALS 

We do not think an extensive examination of the 
mass of intricate and conflicting testimony entered at 
the Minneapolis hearing this week, as reported elsewhere 
in this issue, is necessary in order to find a basis for the 
opinion that the suspended M. and St. L. and Soo Line 
tariffs, naming proportionals on grain and its products 
from Minneapolis to the east, six cents under those now 
in effect from certain defined parts of Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, and Montana, ought to be allowed to go into 
effect. We agree with those who say that the two roads 
involved may be trusted to work in their own interests, 
and we fail to see wherein the reduction will work a 
hardship on any other group of grain shippers. 


It is conceded on all hands, regardless of differences 
of opinion as to its measure, that the advantage in rate 
at present enjoyed by the grain shipped across the lakes 
will not be entirely overcome by the proposed reduction. 
To the extent that this advantage remains, Buffalo will 
still be the dictator of competition in Trunk Line and 
New England territories, as pointed out by Examiner 
Disque at the hearing. It is difficult to understand how 
the southwestern miller and grain dealer will, as he 
insists, be harmed by the tightening of the competition 
between Minneapolis and Buffalo. We have never heard 
of a third-place horse dying of mortification because the 
Winner barely nosed out the second-placer instead of 
beating him by ten lengths. 

The discussion centering around the survival of one 
market or another is irrelevant. Minneapolis may be 
lucky in convincing two of her railroads that they ought 
to make substantial reductions in her rates, and com- 
peting markets may envy her powers of persuasion or 
her good fortune; but the idea of anything overt being 
done by the Commission to persuade millers to operate 
in one locality or another, regardless of natural ad- 


vantages, is not sound economic sense. A market built 
up artificially by means of the pruning and patching here 
and there of the grain rate structure, will be a market 
without permanent foundation. Conversely, interference 
in the proposals of the two roads, the managers of which 
think they can better serve their patrons and increase 
their revenues by the reductions proposed, is not good 
business sense. 

The six cents involved may or may not accrue 
directly to the farmers of the northwest, but the Hoch- 
Smith resolution does not specify that only those rates 
directly borne by agricultural producers should be made 
“as low as may be possible ...” It is obvious that 
anything that may stimulate competition between mill- 
ing centers and centers of consumption will help the 
producers. That phase of the matter the Commission 
cannot afford to ignore under the Hoch-Smith law, 
which, whatever else may be said about it, is still on the 
statute books. Its position there ought to add weight to 
the other reasons for dismissing the objections and per- 
mitting the proposed rates to go in promptly. 

We have no fear that the adjustment proposed will 
seriously enough affect the general grain rate structure 
to make necessary the consideration of the subject under 
section 15a. Any possible breakdown of such magnitude 
would neither be so unannounced nor so sudden as to 
prevent the Commission from taking necessary steps. 

The minimum rate power of the Commission is one 
likely to cause considerable trouble unless used judici- 
ously and sparingly. Nothing short of a clear showing 
of prejudice or a display of figures that will prove con- 
clusively that the M. and St. L. and Soo Line managers 
are wrong in their contention that the proposed reduc- 
tion will increase their revenues ought to bring that 
power into play in this case. 





RAILROADS AND THE PUBLIC 

In years past we have had considerable to say in 
these columns about the abuse of free transportation, 
not only for railroad men and their families traveling for 
pleasure, but for railroad men traveling on business on 
other lines than their own. Though there was consid- 
erable agreement with our view expressed in private, 
even by railroad men, there was practically no favorable 
public response even from the shipping and traveling 
public. The publicly expressed view of railroad men 
seemed to be that the present free transportation prac- 
tice was one of long standing that should not be dis- 
turbed, since it was valuable as a means of obtaining 
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and retaining employes and amounted to comparatively 
little in the sum total of railroad expense. Shippers, 
apparently, agreed with the latter reason, at least. Our 
view, which we have not changed, was that there was, 
perhaps, more waste than generally supposed in the prac- 
tice and that, at least, the custom was not founded on 
sound business principle. 

As we have said, few, at least publicly, agreed with 
us. Yet a statement made at the Denver hearing in the 
motor vehicle inquiry by the passenger traffic manager 
of the Denver and Rio Grande Western Railroad Com- 
pany seemed significant. If it had no significance we 
do not understand why it was made. Without going 
into details or entering into any explanation, he pointed 
to the fact that, on the bus lines operated by his rail- 
road, there was no such thing as free transportation. His 
remark would seem to indicate that he thought his road 
was entitled to credit for economy and efficiency in op- 
eration in this respect. If so, then it would be entitled 
to blame for the other thing, if conditions were different. 
If the test is proper as applied to motor busses operated 
by railroads, why is it not proper as applied to steam 
trains operated by railroads? 

We do not and never did wish to lay too much 
stress on this matter, because it is of minor importance 
in comparison with other questions; and yet it serves 
to show that not all the methods and practices of the 
railroads are sound and business-like and that, perhaps, 
even some railroad men recognize this fact, though they 
do not say so publicly. We have no idea how much the 
revenue of the railroads might be increased by a cur- 
tailment of the free transportation privilege to apply only 
to railroad men traveling on business on their own lines 
and of the private or “business” car transportation to 
apply only to bona fide business cars occupied by rail- 
road officials working while traveling in the course of 
their employment, but we do know that a reform such as 
we have suggested would do much to put the public in a 
better frame of mind toward the railroads, and they need 
that considerably more than they need whatever advan- 
tage they believe results from the present system of free 
passes and transportation of private cars for pleasure 
parties. 

Speaking of the effect on the public of such things, 
the writer of this editorial was once invited from the 
car in which he was riding to the private car of a rail- 
road official in the same train. The official was travel- 
ing in pursuit of the business of his road, but in his 
party, traveling, of course, on free transportation, were 
several officials of other roads who could have reached 
their destination on their own roads, but had simply 
made up a pleasant party. In the course of the visit, the 
writer was courteously taken to task by the railroad 
official mentioned for something he had written concern- 
ing the methods used by the railroad by which the 
official was employed in a certain matter where the pub- 
lic had been, in the opinion of the writer, unnecessarily 
inconvenienced. The railroad official finally agreed with 
the writer that, perhaps, his criticism in that particular 
instance was justified, but he thought, nevertheless, that 
the writer should have strictly confined his criticism to 
that one case and not allowed a possible impression that 
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such things were more or less common. He challenged 
the writer to cite another case in which disregard for 
public comfort had been shown by the railroad. Where- 
upon the writer replied as follows: 

“All day today until four o’clock this afternoon your 
private car was hooked on behind the observation car, 
thus rendering the latter, for rear-end observation pur- 
poses, utterly valueless. When opportunity offered, at 
four o’clock, your private car was put ahead of the ob- 
servation car. This so interfered with the lighting sys- 
tem that, until ten o’clock tonight, passengers in the ob- 
servation car were entirely without lights. You may not 
have known of this yourself or been responsible for it, 
but somebody was responsible and it showed utter dis- 
regard for the comfort and the rights of passengers pay- 
ing fare to ride on your railroad.” 

There was no answer except a good natured admis- 
sion that the ginger ale was on the railroad official. 

Everybody who travels much knows that instances 
of this sort could be multiplied. He has met with dis- 
courtesy from train officials and station employes when 
asking for information or when he does something that may 
seem stupid to one more familiar with the way in which 
things ought to be done. He has been annoyed at inability 
to get a lower berth, for instance, and then known of some- 
one who got one later than the time he asked for it. He 
has even, when he has had a reservation, found it gone 
when he went to take it up. So general is this situation that 
there is more or less popular impression, however wrong 
it may be, that the way to get and make certain a reserva- 
tion is to cross the palm of the man behind the counter 
with a piece of silver or some soft money. These things are 
not malicious and they are regretted when they occur. But 
they do occur, for all that, and one of the most important 
things for the railroads is that they should occur as seldom 
as possible. They can be stopped. To say that they can- 
not is an admission of inefficiency, just as when a theater 
owner says he cannot prevent tickets getting into the hands 
of scalpers in great quantities so that the patron who comes 
to the box office is unable to buy a good seat. We don’t 
know anything about the theater business, but we do know 
that if we owned a theater, and wished to do it, we could 
control our supply of tickets so that patrons could be taken 
care of at the box office. Railroads complain of lack of 
public perception of and sympathy with their needs. Their 
complaint in this respect is justified. But, though their 
needs would be no greater or plainer, they would find a 
much more sympathetic public ear if so many of the mem- 
bers of the great public had not been jarred, at some time or 
other, by incidents and practices like those we have been 
talking about. The railroads no longer “damn” the pub- 
lic, but quite often they snub it. 


RATE STRUCTURE INVESTIGATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


At this time shippers, it is authoritatively stated by men 
in the Commission who have charge of the matter, should not 
be greatly interested in the questions that have been submitted 
to the carriers in No. 17000, the rate structure investigation. 
There is no reason for them to be interested. The data re- 
quested are not to be placed in the record except and unless 
the carriers, the Commission, or shippers request some of them 
to be submitted by a witness who has been sworn and is pre- 
pared for cross-examination. 

The answers to the question are intended merely to give 
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the Commission definite information as to the important sources 
and destinations of traffic, typical rates, character of the rate 
structure and general information of that character. 

These questions it is believed, are but the forerunners of 
many others pertaining to volume of tonnage, revenue and rela- 
tive burdens of the two general classes of freight tonnage, 
namely, agricultural products and products not of agriculture. 

In its final analysis the Hoch-Smith resolution means, «if it 
means anything, the Commission thinks, that the Commission 
shall transfer freight burdens from the shoulders of agricultural 
products to the shoulders of other classes of traffic. (See Traffic 
World, August 14, p. 355.) Before the Commission does or 
undertakes to do any transferring of burdens it must know more 
about the rates on each of the principal sorts of traffic, not 
merely in one part, but in all parts of the country. 

For instance, the Commission men who are dealing with 
the subject know that what seems an important rate on refined 
products of petroleum is the 39-cent rate from Tulsa to Chicago. 
They suspect that a rate of 17 cents from points in Texas and 
other parts of the southwest to the Mississippi River is an 
important one. A like suspicion obtains as to a rate of 54 cents 
from Mississippi River crossings to points in Carolina territory. 
But they do not know the three rates mentioned to be as im- 
portant as they imagine, although in formal cases the Com- 
mission has dealt with them. From that it inferred they are 
rates of weight in the oil structure. However, they are not 
exclusive. There may be other as important rates on refined oil 
as they are, but inasmuch as complaint has not been made 
about them, they do not appear in the reports on formal cases. 

The duty of the Commission, under the Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution, is to examine the rate structure of the whole country. 
In no case has it ever considered the three oil rates mentioned 
as being even remotely related. It has never considered them 
in the light of tonnage and revenue in relation, for instance, 
with revenue and tonnage on wheat, cotton or live stock. Com- 
parisons of that sort will have to be made, it is believed, before 
the Commission can comply with the resolution. 

A generally held idea is that the Commission will have to 
work hard for several years before it can have before it enough 
data to warrant it in saying that seemingly the rates on oil 
(merely for illustration) in the southeast, in comparison with 
the rates on cotton, are entirely too high or entirely too low. 
Such a declaration, it is submitted, is not possible until after 
the Commission has gathered information as to how much of 
the carrier capital is devoted to the carrying of cotton and the 
carrying of oil, assuming, of course, that the preliminary inquiry 
shows that the oil traffic is important, in a tonnage and revenue 
sense. It is important in the sense that without oil for fuel 
and for lubrication the south would come to a standstill in an 
almost inexpressibly short time. However, the tonnage may 
be so small that it may not be easy to measure the amount 
of the capital of the railroads, meaning thereby its facilities 
and the men to operate them, is devoted to that particular sort 
of traffic. 


The questionnaires require the carriers to submit consolidated 
reports covering the eastern, southern and western districts. 
The carriers have a committee in each district, R. N. Collyer 
being the chairman of the eastern carriers’ committee; E. R. 
Oliver, of the southern; and H. M. Adams of the western. Car- 
riers are also to make individual and rate group returns. 


While the questionnaires, divided as between commodities 
having transit and commodities not having transit, look for- 
midable, they are not believed to be so. They ask for informa- 
tion, in a narrative form, of the principal commodities carried 
and typical rates. Vice-President Maxwell, of the Wabash, at 
the conference between railroad representatives and carrier 
traffic men held in June, said that the traffic man on each rail- 
road should be able to get up material of that sort in a very 
short time, because every traffic man knew what traffic he has 
to depend upon to keep the road’s earnings up to a living point. 

Therefore, while the questionnaires look formidable and the 
time by which they are to be answered, October 27, looks short, 
there is no thought at this time that there will be any delay 
beyond that time in receipt of the answers. However, it is 
pertinent to say that a good many of Mr. Maxwell’s colleagues 
scoffed at him. They may think they need much more time 
than the questionnaires give them, although up to this time not 
one of them has asked for an extension. 


WESTERN CLASS RATES 


C. S. Wigton, representing about 27 points in North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas, was the first person to 
present a request on behalf of those he represented that all 
class rates in Western Trunk Line territory be investigated by 
the Commission, when he spoke to the conference of about 400 
shippers’ and carriers’ representatives at Chicago, September 
10. He said that all pending cases should be considered a part 
of the investigation if they involved class rates, that all cases 
involving class rates that might be of importance in determin- 
ing a readjustment should be reopened by the Commission, and 
that, in fact, all western class rates should be put in issue. He 
said he thought there should be a preliminary hearing at which 
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all matters of fact should be presented, and also the Carriers’ 
further proposals. He also asked that, in event there was an 
investigation, there should be at least one sectional hearing in 
North and South Dakota. 

Those complainants in cases now pending were next asked 
by Examiner Wagner to give their views of what should be 
done if there were an investigation. C. E. Childe, of Omaha, 
said he thought the so-called Missouri River cases should be 
brought into the investigation, and later said that he would 
like to go into conference on the overhead rates between the 
Missouri River points and points in Eastern territory. 

After some discussion, E. B. Boyd, chairman of the Western 
Trunk Line Committee, said the carriers would be glad to go 
into conference on the overhead rates between points in West- 
ern Trunk Line and other territories within a week or so and 
endeavor to settle on something satisfactory within sixty days. 
L. G. Macomber, of the Detroit Board of Commerce, said he 
was interested in those rates and would like to get into the 
conference, and at that point, it was said that the conference 
would be open to anyone. 

Walter McCornack, attorney, said that, inasmuch as several 
of the cases pending involving class rates also involved lake 
and rail rates, he thought it would be well to have a special 
section of the hearings devoted to lake and rail rates. This 
suggestion and all others were noted by Mr. Hardie and Exan- 
iner Wagner. 

The representatives of about fifteen state commissions were 
present at the conference and held two closed sessions, the 
outcome of which was awaited by the general session, but 
finally, before adjourning the conference, Examiner Wagner said 
the state commissions would have nothing to say at this time. 


COMMISSION ASKS PENALTIES 


At the request of the Commission, the Department of 
Justice has caused United States attorneys at Indianapolis, Ind., 
and Richmond, Va., to begin civil proceedings to recover $5,000 
each from the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis & Western, for failure to obey an order of the Commis- 
sion requiring them to cancel tariffs carrying changes in rates 
that had not been justified. The penalty for failure to obey an 
order of the Commission is $5,000 a day to be recovered from 
the carrier for the benefit of the United States. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio is accused of ignoring the order 
for 24 days and the other road of failing to file its cancellation 
supplement for 59 days. However, the Commission thinks re- 
covery of $5,000 from each will be sufficient to remind them that 
its orders are intended to be obeyed and obeyed on time. The 
unjustified schedules, which, of course, had never been in effect, 
were canceled but not within the time allowed, the limit on 
which was September 11, 1925. 

These suits may be taken as evidence that the Commission 
is losing patience with the dilatoriness of tariff filing agents. 
Many times it has to call their attention to their failure to ob- 
serve the orders requiring the filing of tariffs. Heretofore the 
filing agents have been able to escape the imposition of penal- 
ties which fall upon the carriers, not on the agents. 

The schedules which the two companies are accused of not 
having canceled on time are supplements to Chesapeake & Ohio, 
I. C. C. 9895, and C. I. & W. I. C. C. 219, carrying proposed rates 
on grain and grain products, suspended in I. and S. No. 2385, 
upon which the.Commission made an unfavorable report in 101 
I. C. C. 662, Traffic World, August 15, 1925, p. 353. The sus: 
pended schedules proposed increases in rates on grain, grain 
products and grain by-products, from Lake Michigan ports, Mis- 
sissippi river crossings and Chicago and other Illinois basing 
points, to northeastern Ohio points. The Commission con- 
demned the rates proposed but without prejudice to the filing of 
new schedules in conformity with the views expressed by it in 
that report. In announcing the institution of the reports, the 
Department of Justice said: 


At the request of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Department of Justice has instructed the United States attorney of 
the eastern district of Virginia and the district of Indiana to in- 
stitute penalty suits against the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Com- 
pany and the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western Railroad Company, 
respectively, to collect forfeitures from those carriers for their dis- 
obedience of and failure to comply with an order issued by the 
Commission under Section 15 of the Interstate Commerce Act. Thesé 
are among the first cases in which it is sought specifically to pun- 
ish railroad companies for manifest failure to comply with Inter- 
state Commerce Commission orders. 

The carriers involved in these cases had filed tariffs with the 
Commission, proposing increases in certain freight rates. Protests 
having been entered by certain interested parties, the Commission hel 
hearings, found the proposed increased rates not justified, and ordered 
the carriers to cancel the tariffs on or before a specified date. 

. The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Company failed and neglected 
to obey that order for a period of 24 days and the Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis & Western Railroad Company for a period of 59 days. 
The Interstate Commerce Act provides a penalty of $5,000 for each 
day’s disobedience of such an order. In each case the government 
claims the forfeiture for only one day. 

In requesting the department to bring these suits, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission stated that it appears necessary t0 
invoke the penalty provisions of the act applicable in such cases, If 
order to effect a proper and prompt compliance with its orders. ~— 
case against the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad has been entered 4 
Richmond, Va., and against the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & West- 
ern Railroad at Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Commission Again Sitting to Spin.—All but Commissioners 
Hall and Woodlock, at the beginning of this week, had returned 
from their vacations, so the Commission was prepared to re- 
sume the grind of its duties. Messrs. Hall and Woodlock did 
not get as early a start as the others. A commissioner's vaca- 
tion, often, is a figure of speech. He may not be in his office 
talking with callers, but he has to be at work somewhere, else 
there would be disagreeable noises as if there were broken 
pearings, coming from the machine. Commissioners Meyer, 
Campbell, and Woodlock remained around their offices through 
the whole of the hot weather. They were the minute men on 
guard, prepared to do anything that needed being done quickly 
or at the last minute. Commissioner Esch’s vacation consisted, 
almost wholly, of circuit-riding to hear the testimony in the 
motor vehicle investigation. At one time Commissioner Wood- 
lock planned to visit his boyhood home in Ireland, but Mrs. 
Woodlock fell ill. The plan that went awry, however, was a 
revised program. At one time the commissioner felt that he 
would not be confirmed by the Senate. At that time he planned 
to go to Ireland as a substitute pleasure for that of confirma- 
tion. One day, just about the time he was confirmed, he called 
his wife and told her they were going to Ireland. In that way 
she was told the Senate had made a bad guess. But the Wood- 
locks did not go to Ireland then or later. The report that the 
nomination had been rejected was based on a misunderstand- 
ing of a telephone message about the Gooding bill. Commis- 
sioner Esch misunderstood the message about the defeat of 
that measure to mean the rejection of the Woodlock nomina- 
tion. He circulated the misunderstood message and when he 
discovered its erroneous character he was the most grieved 
man in Washington. Woodlock just laughed at him, reminding 
his friend from Wisconsin that he, Woodlock, had spent many 
years in a newspaper office to which come many false reports, 
vastly irritating at the time, but among the things to be ex- 
pected even in financial newspaper offices in which Mr. Wood- 
lock spent most of his newspaper time. Commissioner Aitchison 
went to the home land on the Pacific coast and came back 
with music for the old hymn, Ecce Quam Bonum, written 
especially for his Interstate Male Chorus, by Father Dominic 
Waedenschwiter, of Portland, a composer, several of whose 
pieces have been sung by that organization in the seven years 
of its existence. It is a custom for each musical organization 
to have its own music for the hymn, but until Father Dominic 
yielded to the song-loving Aitchison’s request, the latter’s chorus 
had not complied with the custom. To say the Commission 
has important work before it would be of no more significance 
than saying a duck quacks. It would be real news, it might 
be suggested, could it truthfully be said, that the docket of the 
Commission was not crowded with important things. Time was 
when the Commission, like the Supreme Court of the United 
States, had to drum up business, but that was long ago. And 
yet it is only fifteen or sixteen years ago when men solemnly 
discussed whether the Commission would not soon settle the big 
questions arising under the law it administered and have nothing 
to do other than pass on relatively small things, such as could 
be disposed of in unreported opinions, which have disappeared 
because no man can say that a report is unimportant, although, 
at the time of its making, it may appear a piffling thing. It 
would take a big staff of exceedingly keen men to go over the 
reports, at the time of their making, and definitely classify them 
as being worth printing or not worth printing. Some time the 
Commission may do that and restore the “unreported opinion” 
way of disposing of those that seem of no consequence, except 
to the parties immediately interested. 





Half Century Year for Commissioner Taylor.—At the end of 
this month, Commissioner R. V. Taylor begins his fiftieth year 
as railroader and regulator of railroads. The few years between 
the end of his long service with the Mobile and Ohio and the 
beginning of his work as commissioner, spent largely as mayor 
of Mobile and in political fighting with Mr. Thompson, the 
Mobile editor who was a Shipping Board commissioner (to the 
discomfiture of Thompson), were not enough to makeea real 
gap in the cimmissioner’s life as one compelled to think on 
the problems of transportation. On October 1, 1877, the young- 
Ster, R. V. Taylor, got a job from Vice-President Rives, of the 
Mobile and Ohio. Mr. Rives, while remembered by the older 
generation of railroad men, is entitled to be recalled by the 
Present from the fact that his daughter, the Princess Pierre 
Troubetzkoy, better known as Amelie Rives, has given the pres- 
ent generation, and some of the fathers and mothers of it, enter- 
tainment by her writings. In accordance with the southern 
custom, the Princess, to Commissioner Taylor, is still Miss 
Amelie, and always will be. As he sees the Commission’s work, 
he thinks of it as not differing greatly from the questions he 
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had to solve while he was in the office of the vice-president 
of the Mobile and Ohio, in charge of traffic, the office held by 
the man who gave him his first employment. The name Richard 
V. Taylor is not likely to disappear for a long time, for R. V. 
Taylor III is a student at the University of Virginia. R. V. 
Taylor II and Adrian Taylor, sons of the commissioner, are 
medical university officials in China, Dr. Adrian Taylor, son of 
Richard V. Taylor I, being the father of Richard V. Taylor III. 





Sorrow’s Crown of Sorrows for Pinchot.—Governor Pinchot, 
of Pennsylvania, has “bolted” the nomination of W. S. Vare to 
be his party’s candidate for the United States Senate. In an- 
nouncing that he could not support Vare, the governor gathered 
together many of the vitriolic things said about Vare by those 
whom he defeated for the nomination. In addition, he thought 
up a few things on his own account, put them all in a statement, 
and hurled them forth. No one has yet gathered together all 
the nice things the governor said in favor of the primary system 
of nominating men for office, yet he was one of the shining 
lights in favor of displacing the representative system that 
seemed naturally to flow from the form of government devised 
by the founders of the republic. The general purport of the 
argument was that the people would choose only good men and 
pure. Men who recall the results of the convention system 
can think of thousands of men nominated by the primary who 
would never have had a chance for such honors under the 
despised boss system. Had Vare been nominated in a conven- 
tion controlled by a boss such as the late Senator Quay, or late 
Senator Penrose, it is suggested, Pinchot could lead a formidable 
bolt. Now, however, he seems to be up against a majority of 
the voters in his own party. Those who remember politics as 
run under the old system, can recall, without much trouble, that 
Vare did not begin having a chance of being nominated for 
such an office as United States senator under the old boss 
system. His reputation was not good enough to warrant a boss 
allowing him to become anything greater than a state senator 
from a city district. The Quay reign was over when the pri- 
mary came in, with the acclaim of the professional reformers, 
who shouted that, when the “people” got a chance at such a 
one as Penrose, his days would be numbered. Instead of the 
anti-Penrose crowd controlling about one-third of the state, as 
under the old system, the state-wide primary unhorsed the 
minority of the dominant party, so that, after the first round 
with Penrose, it had nothing worth mentioning, whereas, under 
the convention system, the anti-Quay and anti-Penrose faction 
usually received about one-third of the offices and was consulted, 
to a certain extent, about them all. 


Beauty in Government Reports.—Dr. Hubert Work, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, has just put out a review of the work of 
his department, 1923-1926, the years he has been in office. It is 
unlike any other government report heretofore issued. On the 
cover there is a reproduction, in blue, of a scene in a deep 
river gorge, perhaps that of the Colorado, the most energetic 
stream, at times, in the United States, with a surveyor peering 
through his transit in the foreground. On the back page there’s 
a picture of the flag of the department. The review employs 
the parallel column to show things as they were in 1923, the 
year that Albert B. Fall left the cabinet, because, among other 
things, he had advised or consented to a development of the 
naval oil reserves in California and Wyoming by a man who, 
he said, after having lied about the matter, had made him a 
personal loan of $100,000. Throughout the booklet there are 
reproductions of photographs, well done, to illustrate the activi- 
ties of the department. One of the facts set forth in the book 
is that the actual management of the Alaska Railroad has been 
transferred to Anchorage, one of the termini of the road, in- 
stead of being carried on, at long range, from Washington. 
The parallel columns shown in what bureaus there has been 
consolidation and the reduction of useless personnel, to the end 
that the public business may be done at less cost to those for 
whose benefit it is supposed to be done. The booklet looks 
inviting enough to be read, contrary to the looks of the usual 
government publication. The facts are assembled so as _ to 
bring about contrast and arrest the attention of those inter- 
ested in the work that is being done. In fact, it looks more 
like the output of a man who thinks he has a real work to do 
and is willing to have it known that he deems his work im- 
portant enough to make the report about it attractive to the 
eye, at least. 








A Lovely Place to Live.—A report that tells the ordinary 
man something he can remember about conditions in Haiti since 
the American occupation, in 1915, has been written, not by a 
man in the State Department, which deals with foreign rela- 
tions, nor by a man in the Navy Department, which made the 
occupation possible, but by Elwood Mead, Commissioner of 
Reclamation, who went to the island to study the possibilities 
of reclaiming some of its fertile land. He said political chaos 
and civic disorder had disappeared as a result of the occupa- 
tion. Nominally, the occupation is at the request of the Haitian 
government. As a matter of hard fact, not stated by Commis- 
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sioner Mead, that government pined for the regenerative influ- 
ence of American occupation at the point of the rifle of United 
States marines and the guns of United States warships. Dr. 
Mead made an “unofficial” visit to the island. Unofficial is the 
word that describes all the activities of American officials in 
that island republic, established on the mutilated bodies of the 
officials of the French regime and those of the few French 
plantation managers who did not get out in time to escapé the 
fate that befell whites in the uprising of the servile population. 
To show what the conditions were before the Americans came, 
Dr. Mead recited that, in the 108 years before American occupa- 
tion 17 of the 24 presidents of the republic were deposed by 
revolution. Of the other seven, one was poisoned and one killed 
by an explosion in the “palace.” In the four years between 
August, 1911, and July, 1915, the latter being the year of the 
American occupation, three of the seven presidents were deposed 
by revolution, one was poisoned, one blown up in his “palace,” 
and one was killed by a mob. Fifteen years ago, Dr. Mead said, 
irrigation or reclamation would have been unthinkable in any 
part of the island. A farmer dared not be seen, lest he be 
drafted into one of the many “armies.” His wife dared not 
undertake to carry to market anything she had grown. LBither 
she would be robbed of the produce before she got to market 
or robbed of the money she had obtained, on her way home. 
The American marines put an end to that and now the white 
man is thinking of irrigating the fertile soil and reclaiming, by 
ditching, some of that which is too wet. Dr. Mead says that 
can be done because political chaos and civic disorder have 
disappeared. Even the voodoo doctors are coming to the free 
roadside clinics conducted by American doctors.—A. E. H., 


HEAVY FREIGHT LOADING 


The greatest freight traffic the railroads of this country 
were ever called upon to move in any corresponding period on 
record was handled by them in the first seven months this year, 
according to reports filed by the carriers with the Bureau of 
Railway Economics. 

Freight traffic for the first seven months this year totaled 
268,806,835,000 net ton-miles, which exceeded by 4,804,243,000 
net ton-mies, or 1.8 per cent, the best previous record for any 
corresponding period, which was made in the first seven months 
in 1923. Compared with the corresponding period last year, 
the volume of freight handled in the first seven months in 1926 
was an increase of 18,417,766,000 net ton-miles, or 7.4 per cent. 
It was also an increase of 13 per cent over the corresponding 
period in 1924. 

In the eastern district, freight traffic handled in the seven 
months’ period in 1926 was an increase of 8.1 per cent over the 
same period last year, while the southern district showed an 
increase of 10.1 per cent. The western district reported an 
increase of 5.2 per cent. 

The volume of freight handled in July this year also was 
the greatest for any July on record, amounting to 41,704,725,000 
net ton-miles. This exceeded by 1,311,866,000 net ton-miles, or 
3.2 per cent, the best previous July, which was in 1920, while 
it also exceeded by 3.9 per cent, July, 1925. 

In the eastern district freight traffic in July showed an 
increase of 8.9 per cent over the same month last year, while 
the southern district showed an increase of 6.9 per cent. lhe 
western district showed an increase of 12.6 per cent. 

Class I railroads in July handled the freight traffic offcred 
them with the greatest expedition and dispatch on record for 
that month. 

Not only was it moved faster, these reports showed, but 
cars were loaded more nearly to capacity, which would show 
a continued increase in the efficiency with which freignt was 
being transported. 

The daily average movement of freight cars on the steam 
railroads of this country in July was 30.5 miles, the highest 
for any July on record. This was an increase of 2.2 miles 
over the best previous July, which was in 1917, and an increase 
of 2.7 miles over July last year. It also was an increase of 
5 miles over July, 1924. 

In computing the average movement per day, account is 
taken of all freight cars in service, including cars in transit, 
cars in process of being loaded and unloaded, cars undergoing 
or awaiting repairs, and also cars on sidetracks for which no 
load is immediately available. 

The average load per car in July was 27.6 tons, which, while 
not a new high record, was an increase of two-fifths of a ton 
over July last year and four-fifths of a ton over July, 1924. 
Compared with July, 1923, it was a decrease of nine-tenths of 
one ton. 

“A new high record for all time in the number of cars 
loaded with revenue freight was established for the week of 
September 4,” says the car service division, of the American 
Railway Association. “The total for the week was 1,151,346 
cars, the greatest number for one week ever recorded.” 

“The total for the week of September 4 exceeded by 15,113 
cars the previous high established the preceding week, when 
1,136,233 cars were loaded. The highest loading for any one 
week in each year since 1922, with the highest loading so far 
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this year, is as follows: October 24, 1922, 999,718 cars; Sep. 
tember 25, 1923, 1,097,493 cars; October 23, 1924, 1,113,053 cars: 
August 29, 1925, 1,124,438 cars; September 4, 1926, 1,151,346 cars, 

“This was the fifteenth week this year that loadings have 
been in excess of one million cars a week and brought the total 
number of cars loaded with revenue freight from January 1 to 
September 4 up to 35,850,857 cars, an increase of 1,153,064 cars 
over the corresponding period last year and 3,375 496 cars above 
the corresponding period in 1924. This record. freight move. 
ment, however, is being handled without car shortage or other 
transportation dfficulties. 

“Compared with the same week last year, the total for the 
week of September 4 was an increase of 48,561 cars. It also 
was an increase of 230,043 cars over the same week in 1924, 
which included Labor Day, however.’ 

Loading by districts the week ended September 4 and for 
the corresponding period of 1925, was as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 11,868 and 7,477; live 
stock, 3,244 and 3,286; coal, 50,030 and 35,582; coke, 3,198 and 2,946: 
forest products, 5,295 and 5,384; ore, 6,809 and 5,590; merchandise, 
in ©. Be, 76,025 and 74,625; miscellaneous, 115,683 and 112,695; total, 
1926, 272, 152; 1925, 247, 585, and 1924, 2,814. 

‘Allegheny district: Grain and po products, 3,981 and 2,975; 
live stock, 2,717 and 2,720; coal, 49,804 and 41,867; coke, 5,245 and 
5,267; forest Products, 3,885 and 3, 006; ore, 14,577 ‘and a, 192; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 57,007 and 55,961; miscellaneous, 95,354 and 9i, 655; total, 
1926, 232, 370; “1925, 214,643, and 1924, 180,327. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 367 and 249; live 
stock, 225 and 376; coal, 43,017 and 41,962; coke, 734 and 596; forest 
products, 1,653 and 1,801; ore, 107 and 87; merchandise, L. C. * 7,407 
and 7 271; miscellaneous, 6,534 and 5,191; ‘estat, 1926, 60, 044; 1925, 57533 
and 1304, "43, 345. 


Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,769 and 3,726; live 


stock, 1,820 and 2,230; coal, 26,687 and 27,183; coke, 947 and 846; 
forest roducts, 22,690 and 33 075; ore, 1, 449 and 1,336; merchandise, 
c. -» 43, 643 and 44,151; miscellaneous, 54,865 ‘and 57,139; total, 


1526. 155, 870; 1925, 159, 686, and 1924, 131,716. 

Northwestern. district: Grain and grain products, 17,441 and 

24,763; live stock, 8,650 and 7,755; coal, 7,181 and 8,510; coke, 1,672 
and 1,160; forest products, 15,997 and 16, 494; ore, 47,188 and 37,608; 
merchandise, z C, 34,513 and 34, 586; miscellaneous, 46,397 and 
45,728; total, 1926, 179, bio: 1925, 176,604, ‘and 1924, 143,215. 
Central Western District: Grain ‘and grain products, 15,045 and 
12,071; live stock, 13,185 and 12,311; coal, 15,402 and 17,699; coke, 329 
and 302; forest products, 12,064 and 12, 087; ore, 4,168 and 3,249; mer- 
chandise, L. C. , 36,032 and 36,423; miscellaneous, 71,928 and '66, 964; 
total, 1926, 168, 103: 1935, 161,106; and 1924 153,736. 

Southwestern District: Grain and grain products, 4,890 and 4,847; 
live stock, 3,419 and 3,530; coal, 5,756 and 5,618; coke, 175 and 151; 


a products, 10,061 and 9,681; ore, 472 and 399; merchandise, 
Cc. L., 17,990 and 17,586; miscellaneous, 48,805 and 43,816; total, 
1926, 83, 568; 1925, 85,628, and 1924, 66,150. 


Total all roads: Grain and grain products, 57,361 and 56,108; live 
stock, 33,210 and 32,208; coal, 197,877 and 172,421; coke, 12,300 and 
11,268; forest products, 71,645 ‘and 71,528; ore 74,770 and 59,461; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 27 2,617 and 270, 603; miscellaneous, 431, 566 and 
423,188; total, 1926, 1,151, 346; 1925, 1, 102, 785, and 1924, 921, 303. 


Loading of revenue freight this year compared with the 
two previous years follows: 


1926 1925 1924 

Five weeks in January ........-.eeeee 4,432,010 4,456,949 4,294,270 
Four weeks in February ............. 3,676,449 3,623,047 3,631,819 
Pour weeks im March .......ccccccsce 3,877,139 3,702,413 3,661,922 
Pour weeks in April ......ccccecccoes 3,795,837 3,726,830 3,498,230 
PEGS WEGES 10 TRY coc ccescccwcczcsics 5,142,879 4,853,379 4,473,729 
POGr WEEKS Th JUNE .nccccccccccccece 4,112,150 3,965,872 3,625,182 
Five weeks in July ...ccscccccccscess 5,245,267 4,945,091 4,470,522 
Four weeks in August .......cccceees 4,417,780 4,321,427 3,898,384 
Week of September 4th.............. 1,151,346 1,102,785 921,303 

MORE bdo dees eeeeawecanemeeser $5,850,857 34,697,793 32,475,361 


EASTERN TIME DESIRED 


The city of Cincinnati and the Chamber of Commerce of 
Cincinnati have asked the Commission to modify its findings and 
order in No. 10122, Standard Time Zone Investigation, 91 I. C. C. 
686, by extending the eastern central time zone so as to include 
Cincinnati and other territory now in the central zone, to the 
end that confusion may be eliminated. The petitioners point out 
that, since the issuance of the order establishing the boundary 
between the eastern and central zones, there have been 15 
modifications thereof, 10 to put points in the eastern and 5 into 
the central zone. 

In August Cincinnati had a referendum on the subject of 
what time to use, and, according to the petitioners, a majority 
of the voters spoke for the use of eastern time. The city coun- 
cil adopted an ordinance to that effect which was to become 
effective on a day certain or on the day the Commission might 
change the boundary, if the regulating body decided to accede 
to Cincjnnati’s request. 

The petitioners pointed out, among other things, that, since 
1920, the city had been using daylight saving time between April 
and October, while the railroads entering from the north and 
eagt used central time. They pointed out that if the Commission 
would change the time zone boundary it would eliminate that 
confusion and also eliminate the exceptions. They suggested 
the running of the boundary between the zones along the Toledo 
division of the Baltimore & Ohio from Toledo to Cincinnati; 
the Chesapeake & Ohio from Cincinnati to a point just east of 
Huntington, W. Va.; and the Norfolk & Western from Kenova, 
W. Va., to Williamson in that state. They said that so changing 
the boundary line would be a forward step. They suggested 
that all the affected points be asked to appear at the hearing. 
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GRAIN CLAIMS DISMISSED 


The Commission, by division 4, has dismissed No. 15963, 
Bartling Grain Co. et al. vs. Missouri Pacific et al. (mime- 
ographed), for lack of proof of unreasonableness of the particular 
grain rates assailed. This report also embraces No. 15963 (Sub. 
No. 1), Austin Grain Company et al. vs. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Company; No. 15963 (Sub. No. 2), Roca Co- 
operative Grain & Coal Company et al. vs. Same; No. 15963 
(Sub. No. 3), Farmers’ Grain & Supply Company et al. vs. Union 
Pacific Railroad Company; No. 15963 (Sub. No. 4), Kearney 
Flour Mills Company et al. vs. Union Pacific Railroad Company 
et al.; No. 15963 (Sub. No. 5), Boulder Milling & Elevator Com- 
pany et al. vs. Oregon Short Line Railroad Company et al.; 
No. 15963 (Sub. No. 6), Boulder Milling & Elevator Company et 
al. vs. Union Pacific Railroad Company et al.; No. 15963 (Sub. 
No. 7), Wood River Roller Mills et al. vs. Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company et al.; and No. 15587, Arkadelphia Milling Com- 
pany vs. Missouri Pacific Railroad Company. 


Complaint No. 15963 and the seven sub-numbers thereunder, 
the report said, were filed by Arthur B. Zimmerman of Omaha. 
It said he was or is co-complainant with various-shippers of 
grain and products to or from a number of points in Nebraska. 
The object of the complainants was to obtain reparation on 
shipments of grain and products from points in Idaho, Colorado 
and Wyoming to destinations in New York, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Wy- 
oming, Utah, and California, and in No. 15587, from unnamed 
points in western and mountain groups to Arkadelphia, Ark., in 
the period between October 20, 1921, to January 7, 1922. 


The complaint alleged the rates were unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded those later published on December 27, 
1921, and on January 7, 1922, in compliance with the Commis- 
sion’s decision in Rates on Grain, Grain Products and Hay, 64 
I. C. C. 85, which the Commission, in its report referred to as 
the Grain Case. 


Decision in that case was made in October, 1921. The Com- 
mission did not issue an order originally in connection there- 
with. It told the railroads their rates on grain and products 
were and would be unjust and unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded more than one-half of the increase allowed in Ex 
reg 3 hag the rates permitted by which became effective August 


The Commission said it expected the railroads to make the 
reductions as soon as practicable but not later than November 
20, 1921. In other words, it thought it could bring about a re- 
duction without issuing an order. Its hope was not realized. It 
had to issue orders. Under them the reduced rates became 
operative, finally, on January 7, 1922. 


Complainants in these cases sought to recover reparation 
on shipments made in the period between the day of expecta- 
tion and the day of realization, in some instances and in others, 
even prior to the day of expectation. In disposing of the com- 
plaints, the Commission said: 


Suits upon claims similar to those under consideration were 
brought in the federal district court for the district of Nebraska 
and the judgment therein for the plaintiffs was reversed and new 
trial ordered by the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, 
in Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. vs. Merriam & Millard 
Company, 297 Fed. 1, in which the court concluded ‘‘that until the 
Commission has, as an official body of technical experts, declared 
the existence of a right to reparation because of shipments of grain 
made after its finding and opinion and before the effective date of 
its subsequent order, by some order fixing the right to such repara- 
tion, an action of this kind may not be maintained.” On June 9, 
1924, a writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court of the United States 
was denied. Merriam & Millard Co. Petitioner vs. Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy R. R. Co. 265 U. S. 592. On May 8, 1925, the Supreme 
Court of the United States dismissed a writ of error in the same 
cause for want of jurisdiction, a new trial having been ordered by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Many similar claims were also submitted to us and were denied 
and dismissed in Northern Grain & Warehouse Co. vs. 0. S. L. R. R 
Co., 100 I. C. C. 319, decided June 4, 1925. Complainant therein sought 
reparation on shipments which moved during the period between 
November 21, 1921, the date on which we expected the carriers to 
establish the reduced rates, and January 7, 1922, the final date on 
which the reduced rates were required to be established. 


. Complainants here go farther back to the date on which we de- 
os the Grain case. In the Northern Grain case we said that the 
nding in the Grain case did ‘‘not become binding until ordered into 
effect” and that ‘“‘the rates thus found reasonable were not pre- 
scribed as reasonable on shipments moving prior to January 7, 1922, 
any more than on shipments moving the date after the decision was 
rendered.” 

Complainants contend that that decision is at variance in man 
a with other decisions of ours, but the argument in ampere 
ceinciohe See P. Ce a. by the a cited. The main 

rlies tha ecision cannot be disti 
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Following the Northern Grain case, reparation is denied for lack 
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of proof of the alleged unreasonableness of the particular rates as- 
sailed. An order dismissing the complaint will be entered. 


CROSS TIE RATES ORDERED 


A finding of unreasonableness, an award of reparation and 
an order establishing new rates, not later than October 30, have 
been made in No. 1660, Lafayette Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. (mimeographed). The Commission, by division 4, found 
class rates ranging from 26.5 to 30.5 cents, applied on 61 car- 
loads of cross ties, shipped from points on the Pennsylvania 
and the Huntington & Broad Top, such as Bedford, Everett, 
McConnellstown and Imler, to Buffalo, Black Rock and related 
points, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or may exceed 
23.5 cents. The shipments were made between April 4, 1922, 
and August 6, 1923. A commodity rat of 23.5 cents was estab- 
lished from Everett to Buffalo and Black Rock after the ship- 
ments were made. That rate is to be established from Bedford, 
Everett, Mt. Dallas, East Freedom, Newton, Hamilton, McCon- 
nellstown, Cove, Cliffs, Ashcom, Hammel, 17 M. Cut, and 
Imler, Pa., to Buffalo, Black Rock, Lockport and North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 


BARGE LINE CONNECTION 


In authorizing, in finance docket No. 4776, construction of 
line by Meridian and Bigbee Railway Company, the building of 
a fifty-mile railroad from Meridian, Miss., to Myrtlewood, Ala., 
at an estimated cost of $1,326,000, without any allowance for 
elevators or equipment, the Commission, by division 4, ap- 
proved a plan intended to be operated in connection with barges 
on the Tombigbee River, in the hauling of coal and lumber, and 
afford short cuts for the Gulf, Mobile & Northern and the Lou- 
isville & Nashville. The population in the three counties 
through which the railroad is to pass have a population of about 
100,000. There is timber, coal and gravel to be hauled in the 
period while the territory is developing as an agricultural sec- 
tion. As to the purpose in building the line, the Commission 
said: 


The purpose of the proposed line is to develop and serve the 
territory along its route, to form a connecting link between the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern at Meridian, and the Louisville & Nashville 
at Myrtlewood, to connect with the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
and the Sumter & Choctaw, and to handle freight in connection with 
the barge lines of the Tombigbee River. It is claimed that the line 
would furnish a short haul for a large tonnage of the Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern from the west destined to southeast territory, and of the 
Louisville & Nashville moving from Montgomery territory through 
Meridian to the central west, and that it would strengthen both of 
those lines. It is also claimed that it would open a direct through 
route into the southeast for the American Railway Express Com- 
pany. The line would benefit also some of the towns on the Myrtle- 
wood branch of the Louisville & Nashville by giving a more direct 
route to markets west of them, particularly the Meridian markets. 

The president of the applicant testified that it was originally 
intended to build the Myrtlewood branch (of the L. & N.) on to 
Meridian, but that the Louisville & Nashville agreed with the 
Southern not to do so if the latter would not go into Pensacola. 
That official, who owns all of the applicant’s capital stock, testified 
that it is the intention to bring about a joint operation of the pro- 
posed line with that branch, now ending at Myrtlewood, about 61 
miles from Selma, either through operation of the applicant’s line 
by the Louisville & Nashville under an operating contract, or by the 
purchase or lease of the branch by the applicant. Witnesses living 
in the vicinity of Myrtlewood and other towns toward the western 
end of the branch testified that, having no western rail outlet, they 
are compelled to do all their buying and selling at points east of 
them, and that they need a competitive market, which Meridian 
and —o cities to the west would afford in case the line proposed 
were built. 


CONDITIONAL EXTENSION AUTHORIZED 


The Commission, by division 4, in its formal report on 
finance docket No. 5661, construction of extension by New Or- 
leans Great Northern, has authorized the applicant to extend 
its line by means of new construction from Nogan, Miss., to 
a terminal site on the west bank of the Pearl River, in Jackson, 
Miss., a distance of something less than seven miles, half of 
which will be in the corporate limits of Jackson. Informal an- 
nouncement of the grant of authority was made on the day of 
decision, September 7. 

This new construction will be in accordance of the plan 
to make the Gulf, Mobile & Northern an Ohio River-New Orleans 
line. The Commission has authorized the Gulf, Mobile & North- 
ern to use the tracks of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
between Jackson, Tenn., and Paducah, Ky., where it will connect 
with the Burlington. It has also authorized the extension of 


the Jackson & Eastern, in accordance with the plan, and now 
it authorizes the New Orleans Great Northern to build into Jack- 
son and give up its trackage rights over the Illinois Central. 
The Commission has also authorized the Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
to acquire stock control over the Jackson & Eastern. 
Intervening in the application in behalf of it, the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern and the Jackson & Eastern asked that the 
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permit be given upon condition that the New Orleans Great 
Northern give them the right to operate over the proposed 
extension, including the terminal. The Commission granted the 
permit on that condition, further conditioned, however, that the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern and the Jackson & Eastern shall file 
proper applications and make the proper showing in behalf of 
such a condition as they asked to be imposed upon the New 
Orleans Great Northern. 


TEXAS CITY TERMINAL CONTROL 


The Commission, by division 4, in its formal report on 
finance docked No. 5613, Control of Texas City Terminal Rail- 
way, decision in which in favor of control of. the terminal com- 
pany by the Katy and its associates was made September 4, 
attached a condition to its authorization. It said that when the 
option permitting the acquiring carriers to acquire land from 
the Mainland Company was exercised the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad Company should name the Texas City Terminal Rail- 
way Company or a corporation entirely controlled by the ter- 
minal company by virtue of ownership of all the capital stock 
of such corporation, as the one to which the land should be 
conveyed. 

The application upon which the Commission passed was one 
under which the Katy, New Orleans, Texas & Mexico and the 
Santa Fe would acquire the stock of the terminal company, now 
held by the Industrial Investment Company, Ltd., a Canadian 
corporation, for $2,183,117 and an option to acquire 267.53 acres 
of land held by the Mainland Company, in which the Industrial 
Investment Company owns 75 per cent of the stock. This land, 
to be acquired from the Mainland Company if and when the 
applicants desire to exercise their option, adjoins the terminal 
company’s land. The condition attached by the Commission 
requires the acquiring carriers to name the terminal company 
or a corporation wholly controlled by it as the party to which 
all land shall be conveyed. The contract calls for an option on 
about 357 acres of land as part of the transaction pertaining to 
the stock. 

The primary reason for the acquisition of the stock is that 
the carriers using the terminal property, consisting of 6.83 miles 
of main line and a little more than 33 miles of sidetracks, may 
have control over the terminal property. They said that that 
would be in the interest of efficiency and economy in operation. 
The Commission found that the acquisition would be in the pub- 
lic interest. 

The terminal company, as of February 28, 1926, claimed a 
book investment in road and equipment of $5,537,503, with an 
accrued depreciation of $6,782. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


The Commission has authorized the Weatherford, Mineral Wells 
& Northwestern to assume obligation and liability in respect of $572,- 
000 of equipment trust certificates, to be issued by the Bank of North 
America & Trust Company and delivered to the American Car & 
Foundry Co. in connection with the procurement of equipment. 

With Chairman Eastman dissenting, the Commission has author- 
ized the New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois Railroad Company to issue, 
as a stock dividend, $468,360.85 of common capital stock, each cer- 
tificate to have a par value of $100. The issue is to cover expendi- 
tures, from income, for additions and betterments, made in the period 
between June 30, 1922, and December 31, 1925, not heretofore capital- 
ized. The grounds for the chairman’s dissent were not made public 
in the short, informal announcement telling of the grant of permission. 

The Commission has authorized the Graysonia, Nashville & Ash- 
down to issue 1,000 shares of common capital stock, par value $100,- 
000, and $1,000,000 of general mortgage bonds for the purposes set forth 
in the application. 

The Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Company has been au- 
thorized to acquire the telephone properties of C. R. Sikes, doing busi- 
ness as the Sikes Telephone Co. 

The Commission has authorized the Southern Bell Telephone & 
nag Company to acquire the properties of the Broward Util- 
ities Co. 

The Smoky Mountain has been authorized to abandon 


\ I > approxi- 
mately 9 miles of railroad from Ritter to Bone Valley, N. C. 





FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


The Reader Railroad has applied to the Commission for au- 
thority to construct a line of railroad from Hope to El Dorado, Ark., 
and for permission to retain excess earnings that may arise in con- 
nection with its operations as provided in section 15a of the inter- 
state commerce act. The applicant said the line would consist of 
approximately 63 miles of main line with necessary yard tracks and 
sidings to care for the proper handling of traffic. The applicant said 
the proposed line would tap a timber area and permit the handling 
of this timber to the Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Company, and 
that it also would tap a comparatively rich agricultural territory and 
oil fields. 

In another application the Reader Railroad asked for authority 
to build an extension from a point on its present line to MeNeill, Ark., 
a distance of approximately 15 miles. 

The Gulf, Mobile & Northern has asked the Commission to 
authorize the issuance of $500,000 of first mortgage 5.5 per cent 
bonds. _ The proceeds are to be used to reimburse its treasury for 
expenditures not yet capitalized, for additions and betterments. 

The Hillsboro & North-Eastern Railway Co. has asked for au- 
thority to issue $60,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds to 
discharge existing obligations and to reimburse its treasury for ex- 
penditures from income not yet capitalized. 

The Olean, Bradford and Salamanca Railway Company has ap- 
plied to the Commission for authority to abandon its Little Valley 
division, extending from a point in Salamanca to Little Valley, N. Y., 
a distance of approximately 9 miles. Abandonment is sought for the 
reason that a concrete highway between Salamanca and Little Val- 
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ley is used extensively for the operation of automobiles by persons 


who were formerly patrons of the petitioner’s line, according to the 
application. 


The Manistee & Northeastern Railroad Company has_ applied 
for permission to acquire and operate the properties of the Manistee 
& Northeastern Railway Company from Manistee to Traverse City, 


Mich. They have been acquired from the railroad company at fore- 
closure sale. 


The Indian Creek Valley Railway has asked for authority to 
operate, in interstate commerce, an industrial or spur track about 
four miles long, from Jones Mill to Blair Mine, Westmoreland county, 
Pa. The spur track was acquired from the Blair Lumber Company. 


REPARATION ORDERS 


Approximately fifty reparation orders, directing carrier de- 
fendants to pay to complainants an aggregate of approximately 
$230,000, with interest, in reparation on account of rates found 
unreasonable in the decisions in the cases involved, were issued 
by the Commission September 11. 

In No. 12670, Wortham-Carter Publishing Co. et al. vs. 
Director General, as agent, et al., and No. 12651, Same vs. 
Director General, as agent, et al., the reparation order calls for 
a total of approximately $98,000, exclusive of interest, from the 
various defendants. In this case the Commission found un- 
reasonable rates on newsprint paper from points in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Ontario, and other points, to Dallas and Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

In No. 12535, Fairmont Creamery Co. vs. Director General, 
as agent, et al., and a sub number, Hastings Gas Co. et al. vs. 
Santa Fe et al., the order calls for payment of approximately 
$64,000 with? interest, on account of unreasonable rates on gas 
oil and fuel oil from points in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
to Nebraska and Iowa points. 

Awards in other cases were approximately as follows: No. 
14243, Express Publishing Co. vs. Albany Southern et al., $7,693; 
No. 15025, Humble Oil & Refining Co. vs. Mo. Pac. et al., and two 
sub numbers, $7,051; No. 14144, Ceramic Traffic Association vs. 
Maine Central et al., and a sub number, $5,340; No. 15315, 
Arbogast & Bastian Co. vs. Lehigh Valley et al., $5,217; No. 
15623, Cleveland Worsted Mills Co. vs. B. & O. et al., $4,486; No. 
14364, Iten Biscuit Co. vs. Santa Fe et al., $3,916; No. 15340, 
San Antonio Paper Co. vs. San Antonio & Aransas Pass et al. 
$2,544; No. 14843, Alton Mercantile Co. et al. vs. Alabama Great 
Southern et al., $2,124; No. 16548, Sall Mountain Co. vs. Santa 
Fe et al., $1,204; No. 11040, Boston Wool Trade Association vs. 
Director General et al., $1,412; No. 16677, Amalgamated Sugar 
Co. vs. U. P. et al., $1,002; No. 14859, Herald News Co. vs. 
Albany Southern et al., $4,242; No. 15314, Lockport Paper Co. 
vs. Maryland & Pennsylvania et al., $1,053; No. 15722, Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co. vs. D. & H. et al., $1,162; No. 15980, Green 
Hill Mining Co., Inc., et al. vs. N. Y. C. et al., $1,299; No. 15708, 
Walsh Fire Clay Products Co. vs. Chicago & Alton et al., $2,612; 
No. 14108, Universal Paper Bag Co. vs. Maine Central et al. 
$2,022; and No. 14684, Louisville Cooperage Co. vs. L. & N. et al., 
$1,852. Awards in the remaining orders were less than $1,000 
and in most instances less than $500. 





NON-STEAM ENGINE INSPECTION 


The Commission, by means of a third supplemental order 
in the case, which has no number, entitled, In the Matter of 
Rules and Instructions for the inspection and Testing of Loco- 
motives propelled by other than Steam Power in accordance 
with the act of February 17, 1911, as amended, has cited a large 
number of electric railroads, including the Capital Traction Com- 
pany, one of the principal street railway lines operating in the 
District of Columbia, to show cause, if any they have, why they 
are not street, suburban, or interurban electric railways operated 
as parts of general railroad systems of transportation; and 
also to show what modification, if any, should be made in the 
rules and instructions approved by order dated December 14, 
1925, in so far as they may relate to locomotives, propelled by 
power other than steam power, used or permitted to be used on 
their lines; and why the rules approved by that order should 
not be observed by them from dates to be fixed by the Com- 
mission. 

The carriers to whom the citation is directed are to make 
answer to a list of questions, attached to the citation, not later 
than October 1. The citation is addressed to about 100 electric 
roads. The questions are intended to develop whether the roads 
cited use locomotives, that is self-propelled units intended solely 
to haul other equipment, propelled by power other than steam, 
or permits such locomotives to be used on its lines, the number 
of cars, their kind and the sorts of service the respondents 
perform. All this information is to be assembled so as to en- 
ablé the Commission to apply the locomotive inspection rules 
prescribed for locomotives of the sort indicated. 


MODIFIED PROCEDURE DOCKET 
Commissioner Meyer has announced that it has been decided 
to withdraw No. 18626, Birmingham Traffic Bureau vs. Illinois 
Central et al., from the modified procedure docket. The case 
will be set for hearing in regular course. 
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Proposed Reports 


EXAMINER RECOMMENDS DISMISSAL 


A distinct recognition of commercial conditions as factors 
in the making of rates seems to be carried in a proposed report, 
made by Examiner R. M. Brown, in No. 17838, American Linseed 
Company vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. The case was 
tried under the shortened procedure method. Brown said the 
complaint should be dismissed on a finding that a rate of 12.5 
cents on linseed oil, in carloads, from Chicago to Milwaukee 
was not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

The complaint alleged that that rate was unreasonable, 
unjustly discriminatory and unduly prejudicial to the extent 
that it exceeded a rate of 8 cents contemporaneously applicable 
on linseed oil between the same points in the opposite direction. 

For several years prior to June 18, 1923, the rate on linseed 
oil was the same from Milwaukee to Chicago as it was in the 
reverse direction. On June 1, 1923, the rate was increased to 
12.5 cents, as part of a move by the carrier to bring up what 
it deemed depressed rates. On June 18, 1923, the Milwaukee 
reduced the rate from Milwaukee to Chicago to 8 cents, but 
left the northbound rate unchanged at 12.5 cents. A proposal 
to increase the southbound to 12.5 cents, made in 1925, the 
examiner said, met with such opposition that the Western 
Trunk Line Committee decided to make no change. In dis- 
cussing the case, the examiner, in part, said: 


Complainant contends that there are no conditions, transporta- 
tion or otherwise, which justify a lower rate from Milwaukee to 
Chicago than in the reverse direction, but that if there be any 
difference in such condition they justify a lower rate from Chicago 
than from Milwaukee. Defendant contends on the other hand that 
the 8-cent rate southbound is necessary to enable the Milwaukee 
manufacturer to compete in the Chicago market with manufacturers 
located at Minneapolis and Chicago. The record supports defendant’s 
contention. In selling linseed oil in the Chicago market the Minne- 
apolis producers have a distinct advantage over the Milwaukee pro- 
ducer. Both buy their flaxseed in Minneapolis, but the Milwaukee 
producer must pay a rate of 15.5 cents for the transportation of its 
seed to Milwaukee. The rate on linseed oil from Minneapolis to 
Chicago is 23 cents as against the 8-cent rate from Milwaukee to 
Chicago, but the advantage of the lower rate from Milwaukee is far 
more than offset by the freight charges which the Milwaukee 
producer must pay for the transportation of its raw material. 

The Chicago producers have even more of an advantage in the 
Chicago market over the Milwaukee producer than have those in 
Minneapolis. Flaxseed moves to Chicago from Minneapolis at the 
same rate as that prevailing from Minneapolis to Milwaukee. The 
advantage of the Chicago producers is therefore practically equivalent 
to the rate the Milwaukee producer must pay in moving its product 
to the Chicago market. 

Complainant stresses the point that as linseed oil from Chicago to 
Milwaukee is shipped in box cars in the direction of the prevailing 
empty-car movement, the rate on such traffic should be lower than 
the rate applicable on linseed oil in the opposite direction, which is 
shipped largely in tank cars with an empty-return movement. This 
contention is untenable. The heavier loading of tank cars than of box 
cars minimizes any advantage to defendant which it might derive 
through utilization of its surplus car supply. The minimum carload 
weight on linseed oil between Chicago and Milwaukee in either 
direction is 36,000 pounds when shipped in barrels or drums in box 
cars, while the minimum carload weight on the same commodity in 
tank cars is the capacity of the car, approximately 60,000 pounds. 
Defendant’s evidence shows that during the first six months of 1924 
about 90 per cent of the movement over its line from Milwaukee to 
Chicago was in tank cars, and the remainder in box cars. The 
average loading of the shipments in box cars was 39,345 pounds and in 
tank cars 60,015 pounds. 

The unreasonableness of the 12.5-cent northbound rate has not 
been established. The only evidence submitted by complainant to 
prove the unreasonableness of such rate was a comparison with the 
8-cent rate applicable in the reverse direction. The 8-cent rate, how- 
ever, has been shown to be on a depressed basis. It is well established 
that difference in transportation conditions in opposite directions may 
justify a higher rate in one direction than in the other, provided the 
higher rate is not intrinsically unreasonable. Raritan Copper Works 
vs. Director General, 92 I. C. C. 671. 


MUST OBSERVE SCALE FIGURES 


Attorney-Examiner John B. Keeler, in a proposed supple- 
mental report on No. 13406, Corporation Commission of Okla- 
homa et al. vs. Abilene & Southern et al., 80 I. C. C. 607 and 101 
I. C. C. 116, has proposed a modification of the permissive fea- 
ture of the Commission’s report in 101 I. C. C. 116 so that the 
carriers, in publishing rates on grain between Oklahoma, on the 
one hand, and Kansas and Missouri on the other, shall be re- 
quired to make them in strict accordance with the scale carried 
in the appendix of the first report. The permission allowed the 
carriers to group the points of origin and destination so that 
Points not more than 50 miles from each other would take the 
Same rates. 

Instead, however, of using railroad miles, the carriers took 
the air line distances. The result was that points more than 50 
railroad miles from each other were given identical rates. The 
sroups were geographical squares with the rates made from the 
Seographical center of each group, without regard to the wind- 
ings of the rail lines. 

When specific rates had been figured out in that way the 
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carriers proposed to cancel their temporary publication of the 
scale. Shippers protested the cancellation proposed by the 
Santa Fe and the schedules were suspended in I. and S. No. 
2610, which case is also covered by the proposed report. 

Keeler said that, in authorizing the grouping of points not 
more than 50 miles apart, the Commission endeavored to relieve 
the carriers from some of the labor and expense incident to the 
checking of distances, but it expected that the grouping would 
be on the basis of railroad mileage. Such a plan as the carriers 
adopted, he said, was not contemplated. In disposing of the 
case Keeler said: 


°, 
OU 


No formal answer was filed by defendants to complainants’ 
petition but in correspondence defendants’ traffic officials indicate that 
no serious objection exists on their part to the abrogation of the 
authorized grouping as to rates between Oklahoma and Kansas and 
Missouri other than a general objection to the application of scale 
rates on grain. Rates on grain intrastate in Kansas and Missouri 
and interstate between those states are on a strictly mileage basis. 

Upon further consideration of the matter it is recommended that 
the permission previously extended to group points not separated by 
more than 50 railroad miles be withdrawn as to rates between 
Oklahoma on the one hand and Kansas and Missouri on the other, 
and that defendants be required to establish rates based strictly on 
the scales, distances to be ascertained in the manner indicated in 
our order of July 6, 1925. 

Establishment of rates upon the basis recommended will remove 
the grounds for protest in Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
2610, and upon establishment of rates in accordance therewith an order 
vacating S aoe suspension and discontinuing the proceedings should 
be entered. 


SLIGO RULE INAPPLICABLE 


Examiner Morris H. Konigsberg has recommended the dis- 
missal of No. 17532, Dann-Gerow Company, Inc., vs. Tampa & 
Gulf et al., on a finding that shipments of building brick, from 
Shawnee, O., to St. Petersburg, Fla., in 1923 and 1924 were not 
overcharged, as alleged. Charges on six shipments were based 
upon a rate of 40.5 cents, a combination, and on three shipments 
on a rate of $7.97 per ton. 

Complainant contended that the charges should have been 
based upon a combination of 35.5 cents, made in accordance 
with the Jones combination rule. The railroads contended that 
the combination of 40.5 cents was the proper one, that con- 
tention being upheld by the examiner. 

The complainant relied upon the rule in the Sligo case, 
because the tariff providing a rate from Jacksonville to St. 
Petersburg carried a reference to the combination rule. The 
carriers contended the rule did not apply, because other tariffs 
specifically restricted the application of the rule. 

The examiner said that the rates from Shawnee to Cincin- 
nati and from Cincinnati to Jacksonville were published as pro- 
portionals and that, under such conditions, the Commission, 
in Indian Refining Co. vs. L. & N., 112 I. C. C. 732, found that 
the combination rule was not applicable. He figured the ap 
plicable combination to be 40.5 cents. The report covers a 
sub-number, Same vs. Same. 


COMMISSION GIVES TIME 


The Commission, when it issued its formal order in I. and S. 
No. 2458, restrictions, routing of westbound transcontinental 
traffic via Salt Lake & Utah, and I. and S. No. 2711, restrictions 
in routing via Salt Lake & Utah Railroad on westbound trans- 
continental traffic, postponing the effective date of its order 
vacating its suspension order as of September 7, postponed the 
effective date to October 14 instead of to October 12, as origi- 
nally intended. (See Traffic World, September 11 and Sep- 
tember 5.) The postponement is to enable the Salt Lake & 
Utah to make formal representations for reconsideration of the 
decision of division 3. That decision, in substance, was that 
the Salt Lake & Utah need not be used as an intermediate car- 
rier by the transcontinental lines. 


INDIANA OIL HUMP CASE 


Yielding, in part, to the earnest representations of the car- 
riers involved, the Commission has postponed the effective date 
of its order in No. 14087, Indiana State Chamber of Commerce 
vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., from October 26 to Novem- 
ber 25. The carriers represented by Gurnsey Orcutt, W. A. Eggers. 
D. P. Connell, L. H. Strasser and N. S. Brown, asked the Com- 
mission either to vacate the order dated May 10 or to modify 
it so that it would not become operative, if at all, prior to the 
effective date of any order that might be issued in No. 18458, 
the general petroleum rate investigation. 

In this case, according to the carriers and the shippers who 
think the order therein would hurt them, the Commission or- 
dered reduced rates on petroleum and its products, the Tulsa 
of No. 3 group, to destinations in Indiana, which would have the 
effect of removing the so-called hump in oil rates from the 
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Illinois-Indiana line to the Indiana-Ohio and Indiana-Michigan 
lines. In support of their application for vacation or modifica- 
tion, the carriers said: 


1. That the original complaint herein attacked only the rates on 
petroleum and its products, in carloads, from Tulsa, Okla., and 
grouped points in Oklahoma, comprising group 3 in the mid-continent 
field, to destinations in Indiana. That the complaint grew out of an 
alleged hump in the level of rates complained of at the Illinois-Indi- 
ana state line. That the supplemental order of the Commission herein 
does not remove the alleged hump, but merely results in moving the 
said hump eastward to the Indiana-Ohio and Indiana-Michigan lines, 
thus creating prejudice to receivers and consumers in Ohio and Mich- 
igan that did not previously exist. 

2. That said supplemental order creates prejudice against ship- 
pers, producers and refiners located in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, without said shippers, producers and receivers 
having been given an opportunity to be heard of record. 

3. That said supplemental order results in unwarranted and fur- 
ther reductions in the carriers’ revenues without the taking of any 
additional evidence and without giving the carriers an opportunity to 
be heard of record thereon. 

4. That said supplemental order ignores the effect of the proposed 
adjustment upon the revenues of the carriers. 

5. That said supplemental order, if permitted to become effective, 
will result in reduction in the rates per car which are abnormal and 
which will, in turn, either force further reductions in local rates from 
refining points in Illinois and Indiana to destinations in Indiana; com- 
pel the carriers to reduce their local rates from refining points in 
Ohio, New York and Pennsylvania to Indiana destinations or result 
in undue prejudice to shippers and refiners in Illinois, Indiana, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio. Further, any reduction below the pres- 
ent level of rates in C. F. A. territory will inevitably result in a re- 
duction of the rates in Eastern Trunk Line and New England terri- 
tories as your petitioners are prepared to prove to your honorable 
Commission. 

6. That under date of August 5, 1926, your honorable Commis- 
sion issued its notice in docket No. 18458 and allied cases instituting 
a general investigation of the rates on petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts within certain described territories, which territories are de- 
scribed entirely embrace both origin and destination territories in- 
volved in this proceeding. That it would be obviously unfair to your 
petitioners if the defendant carriers in this proceeding be required to 
establish abnormal reductions in any rate level on the eve of a gen- 
eral investigation of said rates. 

7. That during the general investigation of rates on petroleum and 
petroleum products referred to in the next preceding paragraph 
refiners, shippers, receivers, consumers, producers and carriers of 
petroleum and petroleum products will have full opportunity to be 
heard before your honorable Commission; that all such parties up to 
the present time have not had full opportunity in this proceeding to 
present evidence to your honorable Commission, and that for your 
honorable Commission to require, at this time, and prior to said gen- 
eral investigation, abnormal reduction in the level of rates would be 
unfair and unjust to all refiners, shippers, receivers, consumers, prod- 
ucers and carriers refered to in this petition. 

You petitioners further respectfully represent unto your honorable 
Commission that because of the foregoing facts said supplemental order 
herein of your honorable Commission, which, in accordance with the 
terms thereof is to become effective October 26, 1926, prior to a 
determination and finding in general investigation docket No. 18458, 
should therefore, in all fairness to carriers and shippers, be vacated 
and set aside, or materially modified. That your petitioners will at 
one, or all of the hearings upon the general investigation offer evidence 
in support of each and all of the foregoing statements of fact. 


FINAL VALUATION REPORT 


Valuation docket No. 614, Texas Mexican Railway Co., opinion 
No, B-370, 114 I. C. C. 677-698, final value for rate-making purposes, 
of the property owned and used for common carrier purposes, found 
=~ be Bap and of property used but not owned, $450,000, as of 

une , 1919. 


TENTATIVE VALUATION REPORTS 


Morgan’s Louisiana and Texas Railroad and Steamship Company, 
as of June 30, 1918, total owned, $21,638,400; total used, $22,369,756. 
On date of valuation carrier had outstanding a total par value of 
$16,910,384.35 in capital stock and long-term debt, of which $15,000,000 
represented capital stock. Investment in road and equipment, includ- 
ing land, on date of valuation, was stated by the carrier to be $29,- 
477,865.26. The report said that, with readjustments required by the 
Commission’s accounting examination, this amount would be reduced 
to $20,439,865.26. Cost of reproduction new of total owned property 
was found to be $23,830,120, and of total used property, $24,605,179. 
Cost of reproduction less depreciation of total owned property was 
found to be $17,683,585, and of total used property, $18,325,250. 

Ontonagon Railroad Company, as of June 30, 1918, wholly owned 
and used property for common carrier purposes, $43,715. 


PETROLEUM INQUIRY PLANS 


Commissioner Meyer, in charge of No. 18458, Rates on 
Petroleum and Petroleum Products, etc., the general petroleum 
rate inquiry, has issued the following notice to those interested 
in the main case and the formal docket cases joined with it for 
hearing: 


On August 5, 1926, the Commission issued a notice directing at- 
tention to the fact that the above-entitled proceeding had been set for 
hearing at St. Louis, Mo., on October 4, 1926, and requesting any 
interested parties who desired to introduce their evidence at points 
other than St. Louis to advise me promptly so that subsequent 
hearing could be arranged. Requests for other hearings having been 
received, the proceeding is now reassigned for hearing before At- 
torney-Examiner Keeler at 10:00 a. m. as follows: Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Mo., October 4, 1926; Hotel St. Charles, New Orleans, La., 
October 11, 1926; Hotel: Texas, Fort Worth, Tex., Oct. 15, 1926; Hotel 
Mayo, Tulsa, Okla., Oct. 22, 1926; Hotel Biltmore, Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 
17, 1926; Chamber of Commerce Rooms, Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 29, 1926; 
Merchants’ Assn. Rooms, New York, N. Y., Dec. 6, 1926. 

_ In the announcement of August 5 the suggestion was made that 
time.and expense could be saved if interested parties would agree 
to an exchange of exhibits prior to the hearings. Responses received 
indicated considerable lack of unanimity among the parties relative to 
compliance with this suggestion and in view thereof it has been 
decided not to require an exchange of exhibits prior to the hearings. 
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At the above-scheduled hearings, complainants and other inter- 
ested shipping interests will introduce their evidence, after which a 
adjournment will be taken for approximately 30 days. Subsequent 
hearings will then be held for the completion of the cross-examination 
of witnesses who testified at the initial series of hearings, and the 
introduction of evidence by the carriers, and rebuttal evidence by 
complainants and other shipping interests. In order to facilitate the 
cross-examination of the carriers’ witnesses, they will be expected to 
distribute their exhibits to all parties of record at least 10 days in 
advance of the second series of hearings. 

The above entitled notice also embraces the following cases: 
No. 17280—Lone Star Gas Co. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. Co. et al.; 
No. 17471—Roxana Petroleum Corp. vs. The C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 
et al.; No. 17561—American Refining Co. et al. vs. A. & R. R. R, 
Co. et al.; No 17911—Arab Gasoline Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. Co. et al.; 
No. 18006—Kansas City Refining Co. vs. A. & S. Ry..Co. et al.; No. 
18007—Mid-Continent Refiners Traf. Assn. vs. W. & W. Ry. Co. et al.; 
No. 18061—Transcontinental Oil Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. et al.; No. 
18199—Standard Oil Co. (Ky.) vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. et al.; No. 18253— 
The Texas Co. vs. A. &R. R. R. Co. et al.; No. 18413—Indian Re- 
fining Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. et al.; No. 18451—Muscle Shoals Oil Co. 
et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. et al.; No. 18605—The Caldwell & Taylor 
Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al.; No. 18653—Empire Re- 
fineries, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al.; No. 18689—Ohio Valley 
Refining Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The order entered in I. and S. No. 2653, Import Iron and 
Steel from Gulf Ports to Interstate Destinations on August 18, 
1925, which was by its terms made effective September 19, 1924, 
is modified so that it will become effective on November 19, 
1926, instead of on September 19, 1926. 

The orders entered in No. 14781 (and Sub Nos. 1 to 3, in- 
clusive), Oklahoma Traffic Association et al. vs. Alabama Great 
Southern Railroad et al., on July 9, 1926, which were by their 
terms to become effective October 28, 1926, are modified so that 
they will become effective on November 29, 1926. 

The Commission has extended the time prescribed in 
Finance Docket 5279, Construction of Extension by Minneapolis, 
Northfield & Southern Railway, to April 1, 1927, within which the 
Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern Railway shall commence 
construction of the extension of the line of railroad therein 
authorized, in lieu of September 1, 1926. 

The Sioux City Live Stock Exchange has been permitted 
to intervene in No. 18449, Kennett-Murray Live Stock Buying 
Organization et al, vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad et al. 

The Mobile Chamber of Commerce and Business League has 
been permitted to intervene in No. 18456, Meridian Traffic Bureau 
vs. Alabama and Vicksburg et al. 

The Commission has further postponed the effective date 
specified in supplement order of June 14, 1925, in No. 14150, 
The Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. Abilene & South- 
ern et al., and No. 14970, Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion et al. vs. Same, to January 15, 1927. 

The Atchison Board of Trade has been permitted to inter- 
vene in No. 17159, Sub. Nos. 3, 4 and 5, Southern Kansas Grain 
and Grain Products Associations vs. Alabama Great Southern 
et al. 

The B. Z. B. Knitting Company, Burson Knitting Company, 
Forest City Knitting Company, Nelson Knitting Company and 
Rockford Mitten & Hosiery Company have been permitted to 
intervene in No. 18358, Bear Brand Hosiery Company vs. At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Atlantic et al. 

The Central Leather Company, Elk Tanning Company and 
Union Tanning Company have been permitted to intervene in 
No. 18643, Armour & Company et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 

The Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway Company 
has been permitted to intervene in No. 18514, and Sub. No. 1, 
Acme Coal Company et al. vs. Baltimore and Ohio et al. 

The order entered in No. 15428, Iola Cement Mills Traffic 
Association et al. vs. Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway et al. 
No. 15744, Nebraska Cement Company vs. Arkansas Valley Inter- 
urban Railway et al., and No. 15727, Oklahoma Portland Cement 
Company vs. Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway et al., on July 
17, 1926, which was by its terms made effective October 12, 1926, 
is modified so that it will become effective on November 12, 1926, 
instead of on said October 12, 1926. 

The order entered in No. 15236, Cattle and Horse Raisers’ 
Association of Oregon et al. vs. Northern Pacific et al., on 
November 5, 1925, is modified by adding immediately before the 
last paragraph thereof the following: 

“In computing rates herein established fractions will be 
treated as follows: Amounts of less than 25 cents will be 
dropped. Amounts of 25 cents or more but less than 75 cents 
will be stated as 50 cents. Amounts of 75 cents or more but 
less than $1 will be raised to the next dollar.” 

The Omaha Live Stock Exchange and Lexington Board of 
Commerce, Inc., have been permitted to intervene in No. 18449, 
Kennett Murray Live Stock Buying Organization et al. VS. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 

The order of the Commission in No. 15614 (and Sub. No. 1), 
Elberta Crate Company vs. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et al., 
which was by its terms to become effective on September 15, 
1926, has been modified so that it will become effective on No- 
vember 13, 1926. 

The Laclede Steel Company has been permitted to intervene 
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in No. 18163, National Association of Waste Material Dealers, 
Incorporated, vs. Aberdeen and Rockfish Railroad et al. 

The American Short Line Railroad Company has been per- 
mitted to intervene in No. 18364, Georgia Public Service Com- 
mission vs. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 

The Southern Cotton Oil Company and Southport Mill, Ltd., 
have been permitted to intervene in No. 18428, Galveston Cham- 
per of Commerce et al. vs. Abilene and Southern Railway et al. 

The Lynchburg Foundry Company has been permitted to in- 
tervene in No. 18431, Florence Pipe Foundry and Machine Com- 
pany et al. vs. New Haven et al. 

The Commission has denied the petition of intervener in 
No. 15452, the Harbauer Company vs. the Ann Arbor Railroad 
et al., for postponement of the effective date of the order of 
July 17, 1926. 

Walter E. Meyer has been permitted to intervene in finance 
No. 5679, in the matter of the application of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway, for authority to acquire control, by stock 
ownership, not involving consolidation, of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad Company, and in No. 5680, in the matter of 
application of Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad for authority to 
acquire control, through stock ownership, not involving consoli- 
dation, of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway. 

Giboney Houck has been permitted to intervene in finance 
No. 5680, in the matter of application of Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad for authority to acquire control, through stock owner- 
ship, not invelving consolidation, of the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway. 

The Commission-has dismissed No. 15140, State Corporation 
Commission of New Mexico vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 17651, 
Yerger Oil and Fuel Company vs. Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway et al.; No. 17735, Omaha Cooperage Company vs. At- 
lantic Coast Line et al.; No. 17816, Hyman-Michaels Company 
vs. Director-General, as agent; No. 17819, J. T. Fargason Grocery 
Company vs. St. Louis Southwestern Railway et al.; No. 17989, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company vs. Southern Railway et al.; No. 
18003, Dallas Paper Company vs. Texas & New Orleans Railroad 
et al.; No. 18105, Imperial Sugar Company vs. International-Great 
Northern et al.; No. 18109, American Lumber & Export Company 
vs. Alabama Great Southern et al.; No. 18138, Chicago Cheese 
& Farm Products Company vs. Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way; and No. 18352, Mobile Chamber of Commerce and Business 
League vs. Gulf & Ship Island et al., upon request of com- 
plainant. 

The Commission has dismissed No. 17949, Federated Metals 
Corporation vs. Pittsburgh & Lake Erie et al., the complaint 
having been satisfied. 





SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 2756, the Commission has suspended from 
September 15 until January 13 schedules as published in supple- 
ment No. 6 to the Baltimore & Ohio I. C. C. No. 20370 and sup- 
plement No. 9 to Jones’ I. C. C. No. 1762. The suspended sched- 
ules propose to limit the amount of bedding that will be 
furnished by carriers for transportation of live stock in Central 
Freight Association territory, and to increase the charges there- 
for. For example, for the amount of bedding carriers propose to 
furnish, without written order from shipper for additional mate- 
rial, the charge is increased from $1.00 to $1.50 for single-deck 
cars and from $1.50 to $2.75 for doube-deck cars. : 

In I. and S. No. 2757 the Commission has suspended from 
September 15 to January 13 schedules as published in supple- 
ment No. 1 to Norfolk Southern I. C. C. No. A-475. The sus- 
pended schedules propose to revise the present commodity rates 
on fresh vegetables, carloads and less carloads, from certain 
Norfolk Southern Railroad stations in Virginia to destinations 
in Central Freight Association territory, to substantially the 
Same basis of rates as applicable from Norfolk, Va., which re- 
sults generally in increases. The following is illustrative: 


_ Rates in cents per barrel on potatoes, other than sweet, C. L. 
from Providence Junction, Va., to Cincinnati, Ohio, present 75.0 
proposed 81.5; Chicago, Ill., present 83.5, proposed 95.5; East St. Louis, 
Ill., present 98.5, proposed 113.0. 


In I. and S. No. 2758, the Commission has suspended from 
September 15 until January 13 schedules as published in the 
following tariffs: J. E. Johnson, agent: Supplements Nos. 20 
and 22 to I. C. C. No. 1795; supplement No. 9 to I. C. C. No. 
1802. B. T. Jones, agent: Supplements Nos. 20 and 22 to I. C. 
C. No. 1714. The suspended schedules propose generally to in- 
crease the rates on fruits and vegetables, carloads, from Arkan- 
8as, Missouri and Oklahoma to Memphis, Tenn., New Orleans, 
La., and related points. The following is illustrative; Rates in 
cents per 100 pounds: 


To Memphis, Tenn. To New Orleans, La. 


r Present Proposed Present Proposed 
‘rom A B A & A Cc 
Ft. Smith, Ark 38% 30% 50% 47 56 

5: = asso atacovn cd avave bh 301% 67 67 80% 
i ieee 45%, 38% 45 42 56 67 57 68% 


Van Buren, Arik. ...<<sses 38% 3016 49 46 56 67 67 80% 
—Apples, C. L. B—Potatoes, C. L. C—Peaches, C. L. 
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In I. and S. No. 2759, the Commission has suspended from 
September 15 until January 13 schedules as published in the 
following tariffs: 


E. B. Boyd, agent, I. C. C. No. A-1697; B. T. Jones, agent, Sup- 
plement No. 22 to I. C. C. No. 1714; J. E. Johanson, agent, Sup- 
plement Nos. 42 and 43 to I. C. C. No. 1639; Supplement No. 20 to 
. C. C. No. 1729; Supplement No. 16 to I. C. C. No. 1744; Supple- 
ment_No. 22 to I. C. C. No. 1795; and I. C. C No. 1858. 

The suspended schedules propose to increase the rates on 
cottonseed meal, cake, oil, hulls, and related vegetable meal 
cake and oil from southwestern points of origin when destined 
to points east of the Mississippi River and the Illinois-Indiana 
state line. The following is illustrative, cottonseed meal, in car- 
loads, rates being in cents per 100 pounds: 


From Dallas, Texas, to Pittsburgh, Pa., present 57%, proposed 
6214; New York, N. Y., present 70, proposed 741%. From Blytheville, 
Ark., to Pittsburgh, Pa., present 36, proposed 42; New York, N. Y., 
present 5114, proposed 5514. 


In I. and S. No. 2753, the Commissioner has suspended from 
September 10 until January 8, the operation of certain schedules 
as published in St. Louis & Tennessee River Packet Co.’s Tariff 
I. C. C. No. 24. The suspended schedules propose to increase the 
rate on cotton from landings on the Tennessee River when des- 
tined to New Orleans and Port Chalmette. La. The following is 
illustrative: 


To New Orleans, La. 
From 
Paducah, Ky., to Florence, Ala., inclusive.......... 
*Published as $3.80 per bale of 500 pounds, which is equivalent to 
76 cents per 100 pounds. 


Proposed 
94 


In I. and S. No. 2754, the Commission has suspended from 
September 11 until January 9, 1927, the operation of certain 
schedules as published in Agent F. A. Leland’s tariff I. C. C. 
No. 1850. The suspended schedules propose to increase the 
rates on crude and refined sulphur, carloads, from Bryanmound, 
Freeport and other Texas producing points to New Orleans, La., 
when for export or coastwise movement, from $3.28 per gross 
ton to $3.47 per gross ton on crude sulphur and to $5.49 per 
gross ton on refined sulphur, which are the same as the present 
domestic rates. 

In I. and S. No. 2755, the Commission has suspended from 
September 10 until January 8, 1927, the operation of certain 
schedules as published in supplements Nos. 12, 17, 20, 21, 23 
and 24 to joint tariff Agent H. G. Toll’s I. C. C. No. 1166, Agent 
Frank Van Ummersen’s I. C. C. No. 56, Agent H. Wilson’s 
I. C. C. No. A-166 and Agent B. T. Jones’ I. C. C. No. 1748. The 
suspended schedules propose to cancel the so-called two for one 
rule on stoves and ranges from eastern shipping points to Pa- 
cific coast destinations which allowed the shipper two small 
ears in lieu of one large car when the carrier was unable to 
furnish the larger car. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


The Director General of Railroads, defendant in No. 11781, 
Citizens Coal Mining Company vs. Director General, as agent, 
has asked the Commission to dismiss the complaint for lack of 
prosecution. 


The complaint in No. 16181, and Sub. No. 1, Bailey Company 
vs. Illinois Central et al., has asked the Commission to reopen 
this proceeding for the purpose of taking newly discovered evi- 
dence, under the shortened procedure. 


Eugene Morris, on behalf of Central Freight Association 
carriers, defendants in No. 14087, Indiana State Chamber of 
Commerce vs. Santa Fe et al., has asked the Commission to 
modify its order dated May 10, 1926, by postponement of the 
effective date thereof. 

Agent J. E. Johanson, in the name and on behalf of carriers, 
defendants in No. 14781, Sugar, Louisiana Points and Texas 
Points to Points in Oklahoma, has asked the Commission to 
modify its order of July 9, 1926. 


The complainant in No. 16405, the Carter Oil Company vs. 
Santa Fe et al., has asked the Commission to grant a rehearing. 

The East Side Manufacturers’ Association, interveners in 
I. and S. No. 2653, import iron and steel rates from Gulf ports 
to interstate destinations, have asked the Commission to clarify 
certain statements made in petition of respondents, evidently 
purporting to represent the views of all of the iron and steel 
interests, and to make clear their position before the Commis- 
sion as to the level of the iron and steel rates in southwestern 
territory. 

The complainants in No. 16115, Northeast Mississippi Traffic 
Bureau vs. Alahama & Vicksburg et al., have asked the Commis- 
sion for rehearing or reconsideration by its entire body and oral 
argument in the above case. 

The Director General, defendant in No. 11697, Standard Oil 
Company (Kentucky) vs. Director General, as agent, Alabama 
Great Southern et al.; in 11729, Rock Products Traffic League vs. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Director General, as agent, et al.; 
in 11732, United Paperboard Company, Inc., vs. Director General, 
as agent, Illinois Central et al.; and in 11732 (Sub. No. 1), United 
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Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. Director General, as agent, Chicago & 
Alton et al., has asked the Commission to dismiss the above pro- 

Charles Barham, for and on behalf of carriers’ defendants 
in No. 11203, Standard Paint Company et al. vs. Director Gen- 
eral, Alabama & Vicksburg et al.; No. 13869, Certain-teed Prod- 
ucts Corporation vs. Southern Railway et al.; No. 13869, Sub. No. 
1, Barber Asphalt Company vs. Southern Railway et al., has 
asked the Commission for an extension of time within which 
to comply with its orders in these cases, and for a modification 
of the decision and orders therein. 


N. Y. SHIPPERS ON TRAFFIC ISSUES 


The Trafic World New York Bureou 


At the resumption of the meetings of the Shippers’ Con- 
ference of New York this week at the rooms of the Merchants’ 
Association, the attitude of local shipping interests on several 
transportation problems was outlined in resolutions, after con- 
siderable discussion. The conference opposed Commission 
regulation of auto-truck and bus transportation, and also reg- 
istered its opposition to the plans of Baltimore for an increase 
in the rail freight rate differentials now enjoyed by that port 
over New York. 

Both subjects came in for general discussion. Action of 
the Commission in ordering a series of hearings into the 
auto-truck and bus transportation was characterized as unwar- 
ranted by W. H. Chandler, manager of the traffic bureau of 
the Merchants’ Association. Mr. Chandler told the meeting that 
the commission had no power to act without direct author- 
ization from Congress. Mr. Chandler was directed to repre- 
sent the Shippers’ Conference before the Commission at Wash- 
ington at the Oct. 25 hearing. 

The Port Authority of New York will open a series of hear- 
ings September 23, when the subject of differentials, as they 
affect the local shippers, will be taken up. It was the sense of 
the members that, under existing circumstances, no change in 
the terminal charges could be made at this time. In this con- 
nection attention was directed to the filing of a petition by 
the Chamber of Commerce of Baltimore in which the Commis- 
sion is asked to increase the differential on all merchandise 
between that port and New York City from three to six cents 
and on grain from one and one-half to six cents. The commis- 
sion also is asked to investigate through its own corps of ex- 
perts the terminal expenses in New York and separate them 
from the long haul rate. 


It is the claim of the Baltimore merchants that the port 
expenses are too high and that they permit discrimination 
against that port in favor of New York. Baltimore shipping 
has shown a distinct falling off and, while no figures have 
been prepared, it is alleged that New York has benefited as a 
result. The executive committee of the Shippers’ Conference 
was directed to represent it in opposition to any change should 


the Commission decide to open the investigation at the request 
of Baltimore. 


There was interest in the discussion of the possibility of 
the Commission finally recommending to Congress that it have 
authority to regulate bus and auto traffic. Members pointed 
out that, at the last session of Congress, a bill that would con- 
fer that authority on the Commission was considered, and that 
it would receive serious consideration should the Commission, 
in its annual report, recommend that its powers be increased 
along this line. 

Mr. Chandler said that what was wanted was that the 
actual facts be developed. He stated that, in his opinion, it 
was the duty of shippers to see that in any legislation enacted 
by Congress there shall be no hampering or handicapping of 
motor truck transportation, an infant industry. He asserted 
that, despit contrary statements, there is no actual competition 
between truck transportation and the railroads because the 
rates for the former class of service is from two to eight times 
as much as the railroads charge. Truck transportation he 
characterized as an expeditious specialized service which the 
railroads do not and can not perform. 

Mr Chandler said it had developed that it was not the rail- 
roads or street railroads that had effered evidence for the 
federal control of motor trucks, but rather for the regulation 
of busses, which they claimed had seriously taken away a 
good deal of their short haul passenger traffic, leaving them 
with the’ low fare class of business. The Erie Railroad he 
mentioned as a case in point, and the Reading Terminal Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, was another one. The latter claimed 
that the motor busses had caused a decrease in passenger 
traffic between Atlantic City and Philadelphia areca to 30 
per cent in the busy season. 

George C. Lucas, chairman of the menial on express 
and parcel post, called attention to the announcement of the 
Cuban government that, unless the United States amended 
its treaty with that country to permit the export to this coun- 
try of cigars by parcel post, it would terminate next July its 
present parcel post convention, which had been put into force 
temporarily. Cuba is enabled by parcel post convention with 
other countries to export cigars by boxes on a retail basis, 
but the tobacco interests in this country had so far prevailed 
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against such privilege. Under its parcel post arrangement 
with other countries, Cuba imports shoes from England, 
whereas the four pound limit, as applied to this country, pre- 
vents the exports of shoes. Mr. Lucas stated that nearly all 
the commercial organizations of the United States favored the 
change in the treaty with Cuba as Cuba proposed. 

Much interest was manifested in steps being taken by 
the shippers to compile a complete list of merchandise cars 
operating from New York and New Jersey terminals. 

It was brought out that such a list has been compiled in 
other cities and is now being used to good advantage in the 
shipment of goods. The St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
publishes a report of eastbound and westbound cars. The 
Chicago Chamber of Commerce is also publishing such a report 
and it is said that the information that such lists contain has 
proved a great service for shippers. 

The local conference proposes to include all information 
available to its car list. The report will contain the destina- 
tions of all cars leaving New York and New Jersey and the 
scheduled running time in each case. After discussing the 
proposition for some time, it was decided to refer the matter 
to a committee to report at a later meeting, when the cost of 
publishing such a list will be made known. 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGULATION 
Editor The Traffic World: 

While I have not gone into the subject of motor vehicle 
regulation deeply, I quite agree with Mr. R. G. Kreitler, traffic 
manager, Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., particularly in so far as the 
construction feature of his letter is concerned. 

Your reply to his letter states that no one has proposed 
regulation of either motor trucks or horse drawn vehicles re- 
moving earth from excavations or in delivering building mate- 
rial from the brick yard to a building operation. If I under- 
stand this question of regulation, the idea is to regulate the 
motor vehicles performing a service in competition with rail- 
roads primarily or in cases where no railroads serve the terri- 
tory involved. 

If this is true, why would the motor truck bringing brick, 
hollow tile, or other building materials from a factory to a 
building site be immune from regulation? If the shipment was 
not made by truck it would be made by railroad consigned to 
the nearest team track to the operation and then trucked to the 
building site. This statement is open to question. 

Shippers by truck are fully aware that truckmen, although 
morally liable, are not legally liable for loss or damage in 
transit. Shippers refuse or accept the trucking price offered 
for service. It is purely a matter of buying service at the best 
price commensurate with the work to be done. Truckmen are, 
for the most part, willing to “give and take,” i. e—their regular 
price applies when circumstances permit and a special price 
(many times without profit), when their firm is up against a 
selling price that will not carry the regular trucking rate. I do 
not refer to cut-throat competition, I speak of the truckman 
working regularly for a firm. 

Business valuing their product and good will of their trade 
is not inclined to shop around and let the work to the lowest 
bidder without knowledge of how the work will be carried on. 

There are diamonds and diamonds; truckmen and truck- 
men. One diamond can be purchased for $10.00 while another 
of the same weight commands a price of $10,000.00. Technically, 
they are both diamonds, the only difference being the quality. 
The same applies to truckmen, like mileage and product being 
considered. Too much regulation; like too much system, de- 
feats the purpose for which it is enacted. We passed through 
the “efficiency expert age’ some time ago. Business still won- 
ders what it was all about. Let good enough alone. 

If, in your opinion, this is another “straw man,” knock it 
down, and more power to you. 

Wm. E. Tack, Traffic Manager, 
A. S. Reid & Company, of New York, Inc. 
New York, N. Y., September 15, 1926. 





We are unable to follow the argument of the writer of the above 
communication. If he ever sees a railroad hauling earth away from a 
building excavation or hauling building material to the building site 
(in the ordinary sense in which such operations are understood) we 
should like to have a picture of it. Mr. Tack himself seems to under- 
stand the situation when he speaks of trucking material from the 
team track. If the question is one of shipping the material from the 
point of origin to the team track, that is another matter. Of course, 
a motor truck acting in this way as a common carrier should be sub- 
ject to regulation. One merely trucking or delivering within the 
limits of a city for its employer or owner, as a truck hauls freight 


from a wholesale house to the freight station, would not be.—Editor 
The Traffic World. 


LUMBER RATE REDUCTIONS 


Announcement of establishment of reduced rates on lumber, 
in carloads, from stations on the Little River railroad in Ten- 
nessee to Ohio River crossings, including Cincinnati, and points 
in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan, has been made by the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. The reductions in the 
rates on common lumber range from 1 cent to 6 cents, and on 
walnut lumber, from 5 to 7 cents. 
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MOTOR VEHICLE INVESTIGATION 


(By a Staff Correspondent at Boston, Mass.) 


The Boston Chamber of Commerce, by its transportation 
committee, the New England Traffic League, and several large 
shippers, the witnesses for which spoke under the direction of 
w. H. Day, manager of the transportation department of the 
chamber, held a neutral attitude toward regulation of the truck. 
One of the points made by them, if not the leading one, was that 
the truck is not a direct competitor of the steam railroad and 
that their services are not comparable. There was some testi- 
mony by the witnesses presented by Mr. Day that favored reg- 
ulation but it was not so strong in that direction as that which 
had been offered by the railroads. Some of the testimony for 
regulation was for federal control and some for state control. 

When Edward L. Hefron, assistant to Mr. Day, had finished 
testimony that did not run along with the views expressed by 
the railroad witnesses, W. A. Cole, solicitor for the Boston & 
Maine, raised the question as to whether the Hefron testimony 
was authorized by the transportation committee of the chamber. 
Mr. Hefron said that it was not specifically authorized, if that 
was what Mr. Cole had in mind. 

Mr. Hefron answered the query by saying that, if the trans- 
portation department were required, in each instance, to pro- 
cure specific authorization from the transportation committee, 
it would be able to do little work. Mr. Day said the testimony 
was in line with that which the committee had authorized to be 
given to the Senate interstate commerce committee and Mr. 
Day said there was no doubt about its representing the views of 
the transportation committee. 

C. L. Eyanson, chairman of the committee on motor trucks 
of the New England Traffic League, said that body, for eight 
years, had been conducting an intensive and extensive investi- 
gation among about 300 manufacturers and found that 58 per 
cent of them used trucks in interstate commerce continually 
and two per cent infrequently, while the other 40 used them in 
intrastate commerce. One-third of the manufacturers covered 
by the survey, he said, owned and operated their own trucks. 
Those who did not own their trucks, he said, employed outside 
carriers under about 75 different methods of employment. Of 
the 60 per cent using trucks in interstate commerce, he said, 
one-third employed common carriers while 10 per cent had pri- 
vate carriers under exclusive contracts. 

Only one motive, the witness said, caused the employment 
of trucks. That was service. Rate relationships, he said, had 
nothing to do with the matter, over-night deliveries causing the 
trucks to be preferred, regardless of differences in rates. 

W. L. Hulburt, traffic manager for the Boston Woven Hose 
and Rubber Company, a Day witness, said his concern used 
motor trucks in both state and interstate commerce; that for 
fifty miles the truck rates were a little lower than the rail rates 
while for 100 miles they were about the same. One million 
pounds per week, he said, measured the volume of the business. 
Service was what, he said, attracted the company to the truck. 
It gave over-night service satisfactory to both the shipper and 
the consignee. Great savings, he said, were achieved by freedom 
from packing requirements, from classification troubles and the 
quick deliveries. The latter, he said, enabled both the manu- 
facturer and the distributor to get along with smaller stocks. 
The quick deliveries, he said, enabled the company to supply 
urgent demands for power and conveyor belting needed to keep 
machinery in operation. Mr. Hulburt said there was no trouble 
in collecting loss and damage claims, which, he added, were few. 

He said he did not believe in regulation of rates. The serv- 
ice rendered by trucks was too hard to classify and set forth in 
schedules. Regulation, in his opinion, would throttle operation 
of trucks. He said he did not consider railroads and trucks as 
competitors, except in a small degree, because they did not per- 
form comparable services. 

“In our opinion,” said Mr. Hefron, “the importance of motor 

truck transportation to modern business cannot be overesti- 
mated. Apparently it more nearly fulfills the needs of industry 
than any other transportation agency. Therefore, in considering 
the scope and character of regulation, if any, which would be in 
the public interest at this time, we believe that great care should 
be exercised lest we destroy rather than encourage this most 
hecessary form of transportation. 
_ ‘Like the National Industrial Traffic League and the New 
England Traffic League, with which organizations we are ac- 
tively allied, our purpose, in this proceeding, is to be of all pos- 
Sible assistance to the Commission in its effort to develop the 
facts, whatever they may be, and with that in mind, acting in 
cooperation with the New England Traffic League, a sincere 
effort is being made to develop the opinions of both users and 
Sellers of truck transportation and a small but representative 
group has been encouraged to testify, having in mind that too 
large a representation would not be helpful. 

“The motor truck really gained its foothold in New England 
during the world war, when the railroads made it plain that 
they had no further use for the short haul traffic. Since then 


its progress has been rapid, due to economies and conveniences 
which it affords, outstanding among which are such flexibility 
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of service as permits shipments to move anywhere at any time 
and door-to-door delivery without transfer, which precludes the 
necessity of costly and heavy packing and minimizes loss or 


damage in transit. The truck has enabled New England indus- 
tries to broaden the territory they can effectively serve and 
create and maintain more satisfied customers than was previ- 
ously possible. In fact, for distances up to 100 miles, some buy- 
ers insist upon delivery by truck, even though its cost is often 
in excess of that charged by other transportation agencies.” 

C. R. Blades, traffic manager for George E. Keith Company, 
shoe manufacturers, and speaking for the Shoe and Leather 
Association as its traffic manager, said there was a growing 
demand for motor truck service which he attributed to a change 
in the shoe business. That business, he said, was going to a 
hand-to-mouth basis and the demand was for truck or express 
service. 

“We use our own and common carrier trucks,” said the wit- 
ness. “We have not had a loss and damage claim for five years. 
The truck rates are about the same as those of the railroads. 
The advantages come from the expedited service.” 

“Do you think the railroads should be protected from com- 
petition by law?” asked Mr. Day. 

“There should be no regulation of trucks beyond assurances 
of financial responsibility and the issuance of certificates of 
public convenience and necessity given and issued by the states 
through which they operate,’ was the answer. 

Answering a series of questions by Commissioner Esch, the 
witness said that, in case of disagreement between states, the 
federal government should settle the disputes. He admitted it 
would be harder and harder, as the truck lines extended, to ob- 
tain agreements among the state commissions. 

Roscoe C. Goddard, also a Day witness, general secretary 
for the Worcester Chamber of Commerce, said the truck service 
should be co-ordinated and placed under some form of regula- 
tion. His instructions, he said, were to advocate placing 
all trucks under regulation by the public utilities bodies of the 
states in which they operated, with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as an appellate body, licenses to operate being 
based on certificates of public convenience and necessity. 

LaRue Brown, representing the Motor Truck Club of Massa- 
chusetts and speaking also for the bus interests, said that legis- 
lation at this time would be unwise and impracticable. Speak- 
ing for bus operators he frowned upon the implication carried in 
the testimony of witnesses for the steam railroads and public 
utility carriers that what the busses were doing to enable them 
to operate were illegal and reprehensible things. 

“Some of them are detouring in accordance with my advice 
and they are not outlaws as you might infer from some of the 
testimony that has been given,” said he. He outlined some of 
the state legislation with a view to having it made plain that 
there was reason for the things the bus operators had done in 
their efforts to give service which seemed to be desired. 

N. J. Wallace, another bus man, said he was heartily in favor 
of legislation and fair rulings such as would enable those who 
had invested their money to remain in business and make a 
living. 

Harry J. Dooley, of the Gray Line, Inc., spoke for the parlor 
sight seeing and excursion touring interests, suggesting that 
whatever was done, the fact that it was unlike the other busses, 
in the service rendered, be not overlooked. 

Albert T. Marsh, for the Connecticut Motor Truck Associa- 
tion, made a speech in which he laid the blame for the plight of 
the railroads upon the carriers themselves and at times got 
into the old-fashioned railroad-baiting tempo, suggesting that 
the agitation for the regulation of automotive vehicles was rail- 
road promoted and that it had for one of its ends the regulation 
of the private passenger automobile. That vehicle, he said, was 
the one that took passenger business from them. The public, 
he said, had not asked for regulation. Trucking, he said, could 
not become a monopoly. 

A. D. Phillips, traffic manager for the Fisk Rubber Com- 
pany, said he thought the states should have no control over 
motor vehicles engaged in interstate commerce, except as to 
things coming under the police power. The Commission, he 
thought, was the body to have the control and regulation, which 
he favored. His idea of regulation was something that would 
foster, protect, control and restrain with appropriate regard for 
the welfare of those immediately concerned and of the public 
at large. 

The Fisk company, he said, was a large user of the motor 
vehicle in interstate commerce, operating a privately owned 
fleet of trucks between Chicopee Falls, Mass., and New York 
and between Cudahy, Wis., and Chicago, in addition to service 
points in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. Be- 
sides that the company uses trucks between its plants and ware- 
houses. The development of the truck, he said, was in response 
to an economic demand, causing it to hold as distinctive a place 
in the transportation system as the older types of common 
carrier. 

Hand-to-mouth buying, he said, made it necessary to move 
smaller quantities of goods at more frequent intervals. Stock 
that formerly reposed on dealers’ shelves, tying up thousands 
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of dollars, he said, was now in transit. The result, he said, was 
less seasonal buying, due to the fact that more expeditious de- 
liveries could be made. The service of the truck, he said, was 
an expedited express service, entirely different from any other, 
allowing the shipper to disregard many of the limitations of 
other service and was comparable with freight only in the sense 
that if there were no trucks the traffic would have to be handled 
by railroad. 

The available service by railroad, he said, should not be 
emphasized in considering applications for permission to estab- 
lish truck lines because it was entirely possible that railroad 
service that could be given might not satisfy the needs of com- 
merce, the needs of the community or the patrons of the rail- 
road. Generally, his idea was that the services are not com- 
parable any more than freight and express or freight and parcel 
post are comparable. 

M. B. Lord, general manager of the York Utilities Company, 
described physical conditions in York county, Maine; F. G. 
Hardy, assistant to the chairman of the executive committee 
of the Boston & Maine, submitted additional statistics; Eugene 
J. Phillips, vice-president of the New England Transportation 
Company, a New Haven subsidiary, added some details to the 
New Haven’s part of the case and Philip G. Carleton, general 
counsel for the Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway Company, 
advocated regulation in closing the part of the hearing allotted 
to the steam railroads and public utility carriers. 

G. M. Putnam protested against any regulation that would 
classify trucks serving the farmer, and particularly regulation 
by state authority. He is president of the New Hampshire Farm 
Bureau Federation. He was opposed to either state or inter- 
state regulation of the truck, especially those used by farmers. 

Only part of the second day was needed to complete the 
Boston hearing. The whole time was devoted to the bus and 
truck interests, but that phase of the hearing was given wide 
enough scope to cover general representations on the value of 
trucks as auxiliaries for avoiding congestion in railroad ter- 
minals and the use of containers in the handling of L. C. L. ship- 
ments by truck and flat cars on electric railways between Bos- 
ton and points within 100 miles of that city. State commission- 
ers also were heard. 


LaRue Brown, in behalf of truck interests, spoke at greater 
length than on the preceding day against the proposition that 
trucks should be regulated, his representations on that subject 
being in behalf of the Motor Truck Club of Massachusetts, re- 
iterating his general proposition that the fundamental idea was 
to protect the steam railroads in the possession of business they 
thought their own and giving certificates to trucks that would 
tend to keep competition at a minimum, on the theory that a 
regulating body could decide what amount of truck transporta- 
tion industry needed, rather than allowing that question to be 
decided by those willing to invest in trucks and those willing 
to hire them. Several witnesses simply offered time tables, 
tariffs and other printed data relating to truck and bus operation. 

Irving Malkin, general manager of the Malkin Motor Freight 
Company, described the operations of the trucks in and around 
Boston as auxiliary to the freight and express services of the 
railroads. His view was that the truck was a necessary com- 
plement to the older services, enabling the trader to transact 
his business expeditiously and economically, because the trucks 
picked up and carried freight or express that arrived after 
hours, to destinations, within trucking distance of Boston, that 
distance being about 100 miles. He gave specific instances. 
One example was that of a carload of strawberries arriving in 
Boston late in the afternoon, destined to Worcester. He said 
that the shipment arrived too late to be carried forward by 
railroad. The truck took the berries to final destination in 
time to have them on the breakfast table the morning after 
their arrival in Boston. On the return trip the truck brought, 
in bulk, cabbage, which being in bulk saved $35 or $40 which 
would have had to be paid for barrels had the cabbage been 
sent to Boston by freight. Such service, he said, was of great 
benefit in the saving of time and money. His loss and damage 
claims, he said, amounted to about ten cents per ton. 


Mr. Malkin thought he was regulated to a high degree, when 
it appeared, he said, that his taxes amounted to 4 per cent of 
his investment. He said that when he went into the business 
a few years ago, he paid a registration fee of $50 a year on 
a five-ton truck, while that tax now amounted to $140 a year. 
Taxation, he said, led to inspection and that he called enough 
regulation. 


William C. Bliss, chairman of the Rhode Island public serv- 
ice commission, free from prejudice such as he thought had 
been shown by the witnesses for the railroads and for the auto- 
motive vehicles, said it was his firm conviction that public 
opinion in no way required regulation of trucks. He said the 
truck furnished a hackney service for the industries of New 
England, achieving an enormous economic saving by making it 
unnecessary for dealers to carry large stocks of manufactured 
goods and manufacturers of carrying large stocks of raw mate- 
rials. Trucks, he said, enabled New England to perform her 
part of the work in the world war when the railroads were un- 











able to serve it. There was a distinct field for the truck, he 
said, and it was in no wise antagonistic. The railroads, he said, 
approached the truck in an antagonistic dog-in-the-manger atti- 
tude which he thought unwarranted. 

The railroads, he said, should wake up and provide for a 
convenient interchange of traffic with truck lines to the end that 
the dispatch of goods could be expedited. He said the Winward 
truck line, he knew, would have been glad to turn traffic over to 
a steam railroad after having hauled it for about forty miles but 
was unable to do so because there was no arrangement for in- 
terchange on traffic that had been hauled from one textile mill 
to another plant for further processing. The truck hauling, he 
said, would cause the elimination of transfers that caused delay. 
But there was no interchange, so the trucks had to carry the 
goods the whole distance. In doing so they cut the transit from 
seven or eight days to as many hours. He said it took the 
steam railroads from four to eight days to perform the whole 
service on account of the number of interchanges on the ship. 
ments, generally L. C. L. movements. 

Chairman Bliss favored the regulation of busses on account 
of the unfair rate cutting that had been practiced and the decep- 
tive methods used in evading the jurisdiction of the Rhode Island 
commission, described by other witnesses the day before. 

John M. Lennon, representing E. P. Winward & Son, the 
trucker to which Mr. Bliss had referred, confirmed, in part, what 
Mr. Bliss had said about the lack of interchange between that 
truck line and the steam railroad but added that that failure to 
interchange could not be blamed on the railroad because, as he 
pointed out, the law did not permit railroads and truck lines to 
make joint rates. 

Mr. Lennon favored regulation on account of the unfair rate- 
cutting of truckers, some of whom made rates he thought they 
should know were not justified, the result being bankruptcy and 
reorganization over night, the rate-cutter often appearing under 
a new name the day after the damage had been done. 

Originally the truck line came into existence, he said, on 
account of the demand of industry. Now, he said, creation of 
new truck lines seemed to be the work of truck salesmen. 

“Our economic haul is fifty miles,” said Mr. Lennon, who 
said the Winward company could be described as a common 
carrier. The founder was employed as a carter by a textile com- 
pany but was forced into the long haul business by the inability 
of the railroads, in the war period, to furnish service. Regula- 
tion, with certification of the trucker, he said, was desirable so 
as to give the truck line a bank standing. At present it has 
no standing at the bank. The Winward copmany, he said, 
started out with a capital of $400 but that its present invest- 
ment was $400,000, and it was a prosperous, going concern. 

New Hampshire strongly recommended regulation of inter- 
state busses, said Fred H. Brown, a member of the commission 
of that state. He said there was no loud call for the regulation 
of trucks but that there was for the regulation of busses. The 
commissioner said he had no opinion as to trucks, the New 
Hampshire commission having no jurisdiction over them and 
pod trucking proposition being not of much importance in the 
state. 

A general discussion of the motor vehicle and the use of 
the motor in the terminal areas of large cities constituted the 
testimony of F. C. Horner, assistant to the vice-president of 
General Motors. Mr. Horner had studied store door delivery in 
England and Canada. To give additional point to the things he 
said he read a report, published in New York the same day that 
the Erie was about to transfer the fruit market, now almost a 
scandal on the lower part of Manhattan island on account of the 
enormous wine grape shipments from California, to the Jersey 
shore so as to get rid of that seasonal congestion. 

No system of direct delivery alone would suffice, he said, to 
deal with the terminal area congestion problem. Some of each 
system of avoiding such congestion, he suggested, would have 
to be used, including consolidated or pool car shipments. The 
railroads, he said, would have to bear some part of the cartage 
cost to the end that terminal congestion might be eliminated. 
The shipper, it was his idea, would have to bear some of the 
cost and he saw no reason why municipalities should not bear 
some of the cost, in the form of the cost of providing new 
streets or wider ones for the accommodation of traffic. The mo- 
tor truck, he said, offered the opportunity for relief by means of 
direct delivery. 

“If interstate regulation of trucks comes,” said he, “it 
should not be on the complicated and unwieldy classification 
basis used by the steam railroads.” He said that the direct 
delivery in the London area enabled railroads to give delivery 
of freight having had hauls of 200 miles within 24 hours. Lon- 
don with 8,000,000 population, he pointed out, had but little more 
than half as many freight stations as Cleveland with 800,000 
population. The American method of handling L. C. L. ship- 
ments, he pointed out, represented a big monetary loss, and the 
cause was a lack of the proper organization and co-ordination of 
facilities at hand. Use of trucks, he said, should not be re- 
stricted by unwise legislation, either state or interstate. 

Whitfield Tuck, of Winchester, Mass., claiming to represent 
the plain people and saying he expected to be in Congress for 
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an unexpired term ending in March, said he stood for federal 
control, because, among other things, the Massachusetts utility 
commissioners were not elected by the people and that until 
they were elected, the people would get no benefit from them. 

R. S. Woodbury described the method using an L. C. L. 
container on the electric roads between Boston, Worcester and 
Springfield. He and Mr. Malkin, while the latter was supposed 
to be cross examining the witness, got into an argument which 
Commissioner Esch stopped. Mr. Woodbury said the line-haul 
of the railroad was much cheaper than that of the truck, hence 
his use of the container, which he hoped would extend to the 
steam railroads, although he had not persuaded the steam rail- 
roads to accept such containers. He said the use of containers, 
without so much attempt to observe the technicalities or classi- 
fication and of packing requirements, would give back to the 
railroads much of the business they lost to the trucks. 

E. W. Holst, a consulting engineer, described, without nam- 
ing, a little electric line, which first lost business to the busses 
and then to the bus line established by a competing steam rail- 
road. He did not give the names of any of the parties concerned 
nor offer any suggestion about regulation. 

James H. McCann, assistant traffic manager for the Associ- 
ated Industries of Massachusetts, reserved the right to file with 
the Commission the results of a survey its transportation com- 
mittee had been conducting as to busses and trucks. He said 
there was a feeling that with the development of truck trans- 
portation the time might come when federal regulation might 
become necessary for the protection of the user, but the com- 
mittee was not prepared at this time to make any observations 
on that subject. 





The Traffic World New York Burcau 


A federal law for taxing and regulating interstate motor 
pus lines was strongly urged on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at the New York hearing, conducted by Commissioner 
Esch and Examiner Flynn at the Merchants’ Association offices. 
It was attended by about 100 representatives of bus, rail, and 
water transportation companies. 

Edmund W. Wakely, lawyer for the Public Service Railway 
Company of New Jersey, which operates a large number of 
busses between New York City and points in New Jersey, rec- 
ommended that all bus operators be compelled to run on regular 
schedules, maintain bonded financial responsibility, and submit 
to special taxation. 

Mr. Wakely, as well as representatives of rail carriers, told 
of the rapidly increasing patronage of bus lines. He predicted 
enormous increase in bus traffic between New York and New 
Jersey as soon as the Holland vehicular tunnel is open to traffic. 

Another story of how bus transportation is eating into the 
passenger revenues of steam and electric lines was told by E. 
Osterhout, passenger manager of the Reading Terminal Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia. Mr. Osterhout said the passenger traffic 
of the Reading system has decreased 25 per cent since the estab- 
lishment of bus lines on a practical operating basis and that be- 
fore that the system had suffered a 5 per cent loss, making a 
total loss of 30 per cent since the advent of the automobile to 
general use. 

Thomas F. Barry, executive secretary of the Merchant 
Truckmen’s Bureau, argued that motor trucks that chiefly haul 
freight to and from terminals cannot be considered as serious 
competitors of rail and water lines, and for this and other 
reasons that would create delay and confusion, should not be 
compelled to submit to regulation. : 

C. C. McChord, former member of the Commission, now 
counsel for the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, and 
W. H. Chandler, manager of the New York Merchants’ Associa- 
tion traffic bureau and chairman of the legislative committee of 
the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York, took a leading 
part in putting on the motor truck representatives and examin- 
ing them. 

P. W. Moore, secretary of the Shippers’ Conference of 
Greater New York, appeared on behalf of that body, which listed 
a large number of witnesses who testified as to the value of the 
motor truck transportation and as to its specialized services to 
the shipper. 

It was brought out in the course of this testimony that 
motor truck transportation, as far as freight traffic was con- 
cerned, did not compete with the railroads, since their rates 
were from twice to eight times as high as those of the railroad, 
and shippers gave them their business because it suited them 
better, though they paid more for it. 

C. C. Schaefer, traffic engineer of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company, said that New York street railways would 
face a similar situation with the opening of the new vehicular 
tunnel under the Hudson. 

_ He urged that the federal government regulate the operation 
of independent bus operators engaged in interstate commerce. 

His company, with an investment of $200,000,000, operates 
more than 200 miles of bus routes in Philadelphia, besides vari- 
ous inter-city lines to New York, Camden, Buffalo and other 
cities. Independent bus owners had seriously disrupted the 
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schedules of his company’s lines and interfered with its well- 
established rights, he told the commissioner. 


“When the railroads beg Congress or the Commission to 
protect them by control or regulation from the motor common 
carrier, the thing that stands out foremost that we are reminded 
of most forcibly is the case of an elephant squealing in abject 
fright when it sees a mouse,” said Theodore D. Pratt, general 
manager of the Motor Truck Association of America, in conclud- 
ing his testimony. : 


Mr. Pratt told why he thought it would be against public 
policy to bring motor truck transportation between states under 
the jurisdiction of the Commission or any kind of federal con- 
trol by showing that motor truck carriers perform a flexible, 
speedy, specialized service, particularly fitting the requirements 
of certain lines of business, such as the railroads do not and 
cannot, unless they go into the motor truck transportation busi- 
ness themselves, which it was indicated might happen if it was 
brought under similar regulation such as the railroads have. 
Said he: 


_ The carriage of passengers and freight by motor vehicles are two 
distinct things and should not be confused. 

I should like to make clear that the service the motor trucks are 
rendering is not in competition with a similar service furnished by 
the railroads. 

The truck business is apparently a new mode of transportation, 
and while it has established itself as an economic necessity in the 
transportation field it may still be regarded as in its infancy. 

The motor truck is furnishing a service that the railroads and 

express companies are not furnishing. 
and an expedited door to door service. 
service. 
; The railroads are constantly contending that their short-haul serv- 
ice is the most costly part of the business because of the very large 
terminal expense, and therefore they have made numerous attempts 
to curtail this service. Therefore, they should do all they can to en- 
courage the development of truck service for handling short-haul 
business instead of trying to put obstacles in their way. 


It is primarily a short-haul 
It is frequently an emergency 


Mr. Pratt pointed out that the railroads were not in a posi- 
tion to give the public an expeditious and necessarily elastic 
or flexible emergency service such as the motor truck can. 
They did not furnish any service between schedules, nor would 
they furnish any service from door to door as the trucks, he 
said. He continued: 


The only reasons that the business public has turned to the trucks 
for transportation is because, first, it is economical service; secondly, 
— the railroads are not engaged in providing the same kind of 
service. 


The Commission should not recommend, nor should Congress pass 
a law which would affect the flexibility of transporting goods by 
motor trucks to and from large business centers. In times of con- 
gestion the railroads try to solve the problem by putting on em- 
bargoes, and, of course, that does not solve the problem, but actually 
aggravates it by stopping needed transportation. 

The witness described the so-called injury to the railroads 
caused by motor transportation as “more imaginary than real.” 

He made the point that the railroads last year had a record 
year in the matter of tonnage and income ton mileage for rail- 
road companies, and that it was also a record year for the truck 
companies. 

Mr. Pratt said that the truck could not become a monopoly 
while it was unregulated, and that economic conditions would 
take care of that. 

Denouncing the attitude taken by some of the railroads in 
seeking a curb on motor truck transportation, Mr. Pratt paid 
particular attention to the remarks of Ralph Budd, president of 
the Great Northern Railway Company, and C. H. Markham, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central, and ridiculed the suggestion by one 
of them that motor transportation was a “menace” to their 
business. 

Mr. Pratt:urged that the motor truck transportation was ap 
infant industry that should be allowed to develop along natural, 
business lines, unfettered and unhampered by federal regulation 
and permitted to work out its own salvation. 

The position of the Merchants’ Association of New York is 
that there is no local demand for federal regulation of motor 
trucks and that there are many sections of the Cummins bill 
to regulate motor truck traffic that would be unfair and bur- 
densome to the truck lines, according to a prepared statement 
read at the hearing by W. H. Chandler, traffic manager of the 
association. He said the association had, by the unanimous 
vote of its directors, approved the report of its transportation 
committee, headed by R. S. Stubbs, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company, to this effect. 

The restrictions that would be imposed by the Cummins 
bill would make it extremely difficult, if not impossible, for the 
motor truck lines to remain in operation, said Mr. Chandler. 
His statement was as follows: 

In appearing before the congressional committee attention was 
called to a number of restrictions in the bill which were obviously 
unfair and which appeared to have been drawn for the purpose of 
strangling motor transportation. The legislation, as drawn, would 
jeopardize every dollar invested in motor truck transportation. It 
would impose obligations upon motor truck companies which would 
be difficult, if not impossible, for those companies to carry out. 


On page 8 of the bill, lines 7 to 12, respecting the application 
for a certificate by common carrier, the applicant would be re- 


quired to serve a copy of such petition and notice of hearing by 
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registered mail, or otherwise, upon any 
any railroad company operating into or through any point or city 
located on the proposed route of the applicant and upon any other 
parties which, in the opinion of the board or commission, should re- 
ceive notice. It might also require the applicant to publish notice. 
This procedure is unheard of in any other form of transportation 
legislation, and is obviously unfair. 

On page 8 of the bill, lines 20 to 25, and on page 9, lines 1 to 3, 
it gives the railroad or any person the right to be a party in interest 
to the proceedings and to introduce testimony for or against the 
granting of a certificate of public convenience. It provides also that 
the fact that a motor carrier or any actual operation of a motor 
vehicle in interstate commerce at the time such application was made 
shall not be taken as prima facie evidence of the existence of public 
convenience and necessity. 

No such provision as this was written into the Interstate Com- 
merce Act in 1887, and the effect of this language, if enacted into 
law, would jeopardize investments made in good faith by motor 
truck common Carriers. 

Lines 13 to 19 on page 9 make it plain that if the operation 
of motor trucks in competition with rail carriers is likely to affect 
the rail carriers’ revenue, consideration must be given by the regu- 
lating bodies to the necessity for rail carrier revenue without taking 
into consideration the public necessity and convenience in connection 
with the motor truck. In other words, the purport of the bill seems 
to have been very largely, if not entirely, the protection of railroad 
revenue rather than efficient, adequate and rapid transportation of 
commodities by an improved transportation machine. That legislation 
also provided that the regulating board or commission might restrict 
the motor truck companies in their operation by prohibiting them 
from picking up and delivering shipments which they transported. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission does not have the authority 
to exercise this right in the case of the two express companies do- 
ing the rail-express business in the United States. These companies 
may exercise their right to pick up and deliver or to refuse to do so 
without the Interstate Commerce Commission’s intervention, unless 
some section of the Interstate Commerce Act is thereby violated, 
but the proposed legislation would give the board or commission 
issuing the certificate the right to impose any restrictions it might 
see fit at the time the application is granted, even without going 
into the merits of those restrictions. The legislation provided that 
certificates issued might be suspended or revoked at the pleasure 
Pos the Commission, thereby jeopardizing the money invested in such 
ines. 

One of the most vicious sections of the legislation was that of 
section 8 on page 11, which made it necessary for an operator of 
motor vehicles to file an application to increase or decrease the num- 
ber of motor vehicles, without giving any regard to the volume of 
business offering at the time. No such regulation is imposed upon 
rail carriers, and it would be unfair to them to impose such re- 
strictions. 

Because of these unfair provisions and others which I have not 
named, the Merchants’ Association opposed that legislation and filed 
with the senate committee on interstate commerce a copy of a report 
made to the directors of the association by its transportation com- 
mittee, which report was approved by the association and the recom- 
mendations adopted. 

The Merchants’ Association approached the subject of motor truck 
regulation with an open mind. It has not expressed itself as being 
unfavorable to regulation provided, as stated in the report, that the 
legislation be constructive, fitting the needs of the situation, and 
not having a tendency to impose undue burdens. 

So far as the Merchants’ Association has been able to determine 
there is no call in this section for federal regulation of motor trucks, 
neither of their practices nor of their rates. If shippers will exercise 
the same precaution in determining the responsibility of motor truck 
companies as they exercise in determining the responsibility of a 
customer to whom they credit the irresponsible truckman 
will soon disappear. 


motor carrier and upon 
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(By a Staff Correspondent at Asheville, N. C.) 


Witnesses for short line railroads that face motor vehicle 
competition were heard first at the Asheville (N. C.) hearing 
in No. 18300, motor bus and truck operation, which began Sep- 
tember 15 before Commissioner Esch and Examiner Flynn. J. 
A. Streyer, of Atlanta, Ga., traffic manager of the American 


Short Line Railroad Association, introduced the witnesses for 
the short lines. 


: Before the short line witnesses began their testimony, Com- 
missioner Lester Hooker, of the Virginia State Corporation 


Commission, obtained permission to submit the following state- 
ment: 


: Since the adoption of the motor vehicle law in Virginia, plac- 
ing ‘the regulation and control of motor transportation under the 
jurisdiction of the state corporation commission, it has been the 
purpose of the commission to regulate this utility in keeping with 
the public convenience and necessity. It took time and patience to 
transform an unregulated and more or less unreliable transportation 
into a dependable system of public service, such as is now being con- 
ducted by the motor carriers in Virginia. 

In passing upon applications for certificates of public convenience 
necessity the Commission has had to deal very largely with 
problems, ascertaining from the evidence in each and every 
the public convenience and necessity for the service in the 
territory sought to be served, the character of service to be rendered, 
the dependability of the applicant and his ability to furnish such 
= as to meet the present and future demands of that terri- 
ory. 

_The motor carrier is essentially a local utility. The very great 
majority of these operations are small short line operations and are 
wholly within the state, and those extending beyond the state line 
the greater part of such operations as a rule are in the state. 

Prior to the United States Court passing upon the question of 
interstate operation, the Virginia commission had not issued any 
certificates for interstate operation only, but had granted all cer- 
tificates to the state line. Since that time it has granted quite a 
number of interstate certificates, the most of which serve territory 
already being served by intrastate certificates. It is further noted 
that with but a few exceptions the greater percentage of the mileage 
of these interstate operations are within the state. 

It is manifest that proper regulation is 
motor carriers as well as the public. We have no set policy by which 
we decide these matters where a conflict arises but decide each 
such case from the evidence presented before us. 

It is our opinion that state authorities so far as is possible should 


and 
local 
case 


in the interest of the 





be permitted to regulate that portion of interstate operations within 
each respective state. 


Lewis Sanders, of Gainesville, Ga., receiver of the Gaines. 
ville & Northwestern, operating between Gainesville and Helen, 
Ga., a distance of 36 miles, said that, where there was only 
sufficient traffic to support one agency of transportation, the 
public should be required to choose between the railroad and 
the motor line and that one of the two should go out of busj- 
ness. He said the passenger business had been taken away 
mainly through the construction of paralleling good roads and 
the extensive individual ownership of motor cars. The road 
bus, he said, had taken from 50 to 70 per cent of the traffic 
available for railroad transportation. He said the company had 
tried to meet motor bus competition by putting on an improved 
gasoline car service. Continuing, Mr. Sanders said: 


I do not believe in throwing any artificial obstacles in the way 
of the development of motor truck and passenger bus service; on 
the other hand, I believe they should be deprived of all artificial ada- 
vantages and the railroads relieved of artificial restrictions in meet- 
ing their competition. For example, I am not in favor of equalizing 
the railroad and the bus by compelling the latter to establish central 
stations in towns and prohibiting their taking on or discharging 
passengers elsewhere. One of the inherent advantages of the bus is 
the fact that it can pick up and discharge passengers at any point 
on its route and that it does not require a terminal station. Why 
create the need of these things artificial, when there is no economic 
justification and no public benefit and the public must meet the extra 
operating costs entailed? 

The following are offered as suggestions, for discussion as to a 
moderate system of regulation and supervision of motor trucks and 
busses and certain relief that should be afforded the railways to 
permit them to meet this competition. I do not believe it either prac- 
ticable or desirable to regulate and supervise busses and trucks in 
the manner and to the extent to which railways are regulated. 

A. All bus and truck lines to give adequate surety bonds to cover 
possible injuries to person or goods. Object: to give the public the 
same protection they enjoy from the railroads and to prevent the 
motor vehicles enjoying an artificial advantage over the railways. 
The railways have adequate surety posted in the form of their large 
investments. Even such a meager little road as ours shows an 
investment of one million dollars, while our bus competitor has 
five thousand dollars invested and probably much less, on account 
of buying on time payments. 

B. Motor truck and bus lines to be taxed an amount that will 
represent their fair share of highway expense, including not only 
maintenance but interest and amortization as well. Object: that 
they shall not enjoy a free use of a roadbed constructed with taxes 
obtained from the public and to which the railroads contribute enor- 
mous sums. Those using a bus or truck should pay the actual cost 
of the service and not be in enjoyment of a subsidy from their fellow 
tax payers. Probably most readily accomplished by means of a spe- 
cial gasoline tax on such vehicles, or a mileage tax. 

Cc. Those establishing bus or truck lines to give proper surety 
for continuity of service for a reasonable number of years. Object: 
to give the public the same protection it enjoys in the continuity 
of railroad service which protects a man against building up his 
home or business in dependence on a transportation service which 
would ruin him if it ceased operations. To protect railroads against 
experimental raids on their traffic by people who assume no re- 
sponsibility for replacing and continuing the business they seek to 
draw from the railroads and through this to protect the public from 
having its permanent transportation system injured without obtaining 
an equivalent in return. ‘ 

D. Where a schedule of rates has been established by a bus 
or truck line, to prohibit their raising such rates without a hearing 
before a proper commission. Object: To prevent raids on railroad 
business through the medium of unprofitably low rates which are 
gradually raised after the business has been diverted. ; 

E. That where passenger traffic proves insufficient to adequately 
support both bus and rail service then the community served be 
forced to decide which service it elects to have and the one decided 
against be ordered to cease business. If the community refuse to 
decide the railroad to have the privilege of discontinuing the passen- 
ger service affected. 7 = 

F. That railroads be accorded the privilege of operating trucks 
and busses under exactly the same terms and conditions as any other 
operators. The rail transportation system should be able to furnish 
such service to better advantage than isolated small groups. It seems 
unsound to place artificial restrictions on the carriers that are st 
placed on others, as if one serves the public interest when applies 
to a carrier’s operations it must do so when applied to an individual 
fleet of busses or trucks and there is no reason, other than the public 
interest, for hampering one or freeing the other. 

G. That short and branch lines be allowed to use 
car equipment where needed to meet motor competition. wil 

. That railroads having to meet motor competition be allows 
for their self propelled cars, to establish rates of fare below tha 
of their steam trains, without affecting their general rate stru‘ — 
and that for freight handled on self propelled cars they be eb 
to establish special rates above or below the regular rates wit . - 
affecting the latter. The higher rates being for special expedited dé 
livery equal to motor truck. ? is 

F. That railroads, for their self propelled cars, be allowed ¢t 
establish trial schedules to determine what schedules will develop 
business and that such schedules may be changed and service id 
duced without the need of a public hearing. Such trial schedules 
must be in effect not less than three months and not longer than 
one year; after a year they are to be subject to the ordinary pre 
cedure. ; 

G. That railroads, for self propelled cars having runs of four 
hours or less. be relieved of the necessity of providing ice wate! 
and toilets. The public has proved by its deliberate use of busses 
that provide neither of these, when rail routes providing both 7 
Available, that these items are not only not a necessity with te 
public but are not even a weighty consideration. 


In response to interrogation by Frederick M. Dolan, counsel 
for the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Sanders 
said that he believed, with respect to federal regulation of the 
motor vehicle carrier, that there should be provided a cel 
tralized authority working through local agencies. 

S. A. Markel, chairman of the legislative committee of the 
bus division of the American Automobie Association, and als0 
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chairman of the legislative committee of the Motor Bus Associa- 
tion of Virginia asked why people in the territory served by 
the Gainesville & Northwestern used the bus lines in prefer- 
ence to the rail service. Mr. Sanders said he would like to 
discover the answer. The witness said he was only asking that 
the people decide which service they preferred. Mr. Markel 
asked if they had not done so by using the bus lines. Mr. 
Sanders replied in the negative, stating that when the railroad 
proposed to abandon passenger service, there were protests 
from the public. It was brought out that regulation of motor 
bus and truck operations was not provided for under the laws 
of Georgia. Efforts to enact regulatory measures have thus far 
been unsuccessful. 

W. O. Wall, of Augusta, Ga., appearing for the Georgia & 
Florida and the Statesboro Northern, testified as to loss of pas- 
senger and freight business to bus and truck operators. He 
said the trucks were taking the “cream” of the business, leaving 
low-grade freight to the rail lines. At one point, he said, opera- 
tion of a truck line by a farmer was causing the rail line a loss 
of $864 a month in revenue. He did not know how long the 
farmer would continue to operate. 

In illustration of the effect of motor bus competition, Mr. 
Wall said on days that, for one reason or another, the bus line 
did not operate, the ticket sales on his rail line were from five 
to six times as great as on days when the busses operated. 
He thought there should be regulation to put the motor carrier 
and the rail carrier on the same basis. 

E. B. Calhoun, general freight agent of the Fernwood, 
Columbia & Gulf, and John Wilson, representing the North- 
western Rairoad of South Carolina, testified in favor of regula- 
tion of the motor carriers so that the rail and motor lines 
would be regulated to the same extent. Mr. Calhoun testified as 
to substantial losses in passenger traffic on account of bus line 
competition. He also said trucks were taking forest product 
traffic away from his line. 

W. L. Stanley, vice-president of the Seaboard Air Line, after 
submitting data called for by the Commission’s questionnaire 
and maps showing the highway systems of the states through 
which the Seaboard operates, placed W. L. McMorris, general 
passenger agent, and B. C. Prince, freight traffic manager, of 
the Seaboard, on the witness stand. 

Mr. McMorris said the replies to the Commission’s ques- 
tionnaire regarding motor bus operation were prepared under 
his supervision. Mr. Stanley asked him to tell the effect opera- 
tion of motor busses had had on the revenue of the Seaboard 
and its subsidiaries. In answering this question, Mr. McMorris 
filed detailed information in the form of an exhibit. He testified 
as to substantial decreases in passenger revenue after bus line 
services were established between points served by the Sea- 
board. 

Mr. Stanley asked to what extent did Mr. McMorris attribute 
the loss of revenue to motor bus competition. The witness said 
that that was a difficult question to answer. In some sections, 
he said, there was no regular bus line service and yet the 
Seaboard’s local or short-haul travel was decreasing. 

“In some sections,’ he said, “our representatives, who are 
in close touch with the situation, estimate our decrease 50 per 
cent to busses and 50 per cent to privately owned cars, while 
in other sections the percentage is greater for privately owned 
cars.” 

Mr. MeMorris said the Seaboard and its subsidiaries oper- 
ated in and through the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and Alabama, and that only 
the states of Virginia, North and South Carolina regulated motor 
bus operation. He said the Seaboard system mileage was 4,267 
miles; that 3,726 miles had highway competition and that 2,553 
miles of this highway had motor bus service. He said the Sea- 
board had withdrawn a number of local trains from service, 
due to automobile competition, either motor bus or privately 
Owned cars. 

Commissioner Esch asked if objections were made when 
the Seaboard proposed abandonment of service. Mr. McMorris 
replied that he did not know of a time that such a proposal was 
made that there were not protests. 

Mr. Prince, testifying as tu truck competition, said: 


_ The Seaboard Air Line Railway Company, operating in the six 
southern states hereafter mentioned, encounters competition from 
motor trucks in all of these states, although the competition is 
more substantial in North Carolina and Florida, both on account of 
our substantial mileage and the more advanced roadbuilding pro- 
srams in these two states. 

ats A study of the situation indicates that our mileage in the six 
States compares with miles of good roads paralleling the railway, on 


Which competition exists, as more minutely shown on map filed by 
Mr. Stanley . 


Ap- 
proximate Par- 
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In this rail mileage are included lines of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway proper and those now under construction in Florida, to be 
opened for traffic this winter; also the mileage of subsidiary lines. 

While we realize the loss of a definite amount of traffic to motor 
trucks, including, in a large degree, those operated by private con- 
cerns to handle their own products, such as wholesale grocers, our 
study at this time has been with view to ascertaining, as nearly as 
possible, the revenue that would accrue to the railway, at the present 
time, did this competition not exist, and this study has been made, 
under my direction and supervision, by division traffic officers thor- 
oughly familiar with truck competition and business conditions gen- 
erally in their respective territories. A tabulation, by states, of the 
estimates of division traffic officers indicates the following: 


State Revenue 
WIS, esata tochcece uv niaia Rie widow knee Hosier wae vei ata $ 26,900 
I te 690205 15 tor aisacreise eters ote milo WU aisle EO 283,400 
ee ee ere eee eee 30,000 
REAR RSS SAG ae ACen ae aay en eee are 48,100 
IID ors ce) Ges oters ic OSS Si vinin eG Miele elo aneie Wie eletelam wena ere 2,500 
PE. 3 ais otreioniutdnte hw eR ean oan ha hice ewes Siewate 362,500 

TIES -sovsxs iaisay enstinaie aco terete ie tarenewin anion wee piece ee ee awe $753,400 


I, therefore, feel that under present conditions it can be con- 
servatively stated that should the Seaboard handle, in its territory, 
traffic to which it would be logically entitled, and which is now 
being moved by motor trucks, its revenue on such traffic would ap- 


proximate $750,000 per annum. 


Questions by Mr. Markel with reference to proposed regula- 
tion of the motor bus and truck led Mr. Stanley to state that 
the Seaboard would discuss that phase of the matter at the 
hearing to be held later in Washington. 

R. O. Self, secretary of the North Carolina Corporation Com- 
mission, and director of motor vehicle transportation for North 
Carolina, made the following statement: 


The law under which motor vehicles are regulated in North Caro- 
lina became effective March 22, 1925, and is known as Chapter 50, 
Public Laws of 1925, and applies to inter-city operations only. 

On August 14, 1926, 97 passenger bus line certificates were out- 
standing and under these certificates a total of 456 motor busses 
were being operated on approximately 4,500 miles of road. The 
average mileage of all passenger operations between extreme termini 
is 46.75. In addition to the above busses, there were, on that date, 
being operated in the state 2,789 ‘‘for hire’ cars, whose operation 
is not exclusively confined to intracity service, but operate wherever 
business calls them. In addition to these, there were 1900 school 
busses that are used to run holiday excursions and week-end trips 
without regard to law. Of this mileage, 1,174 miles parallel the 
Southern Railway and associated lines; 640 miles parallel the Seaboard 
Air Line; 512 miles parallel the Atlantic Coast Line; 564 miles parallel 
the Norfolk Southern and 370 miles parallel miscellaneous short lines, 
making a total of 3,260 miles paralleling rail lines or operating be- 
tween points in common with the railroads. 

We have made passenger traffic studies in order to determine the 
public convenience and necessity for certain schedules on particular 
roads. One study of a seven-day period on a 90 mile run showed 
6,115 passengers carried, of which only 234 were through passengers 
and 5,881 were local. Miles operated during period of study were 
9,800 and average fare per passenger was less than forty cents. 

The passenger bus miles traveled by all operators, year ended 
June 30, 1926, estimated from the records in this office were 11,350,040. 
The total revenue from passenger operations for the same period 
was $2,370,800, the tax paid on six per cent basis being $142,250. From 
— figures, it appears that the average bus mile revenue was 
20.9 cents. 


We have obtained statistics from only ten operators who keep 
records in a manner that the operating cost can be obtained. They 
operate on 1,775 miles of highway, or 38.7 per cent of the state 
highway mileage under bus operation and operate 63.9 per cent 
of the total daily bus mileage. These ten operate forty per cent of 
the total seating capacity and had an average operating cost of 20.25 
cents per bus mile. In this connection it may be stated that the 
average bus mile revenue for the ten operators is somewhat higher 
than the average for the state. 

On August 14, 1926, seventeen express or freight certificates were 
outstanding and under these there were being operated 83 trucks 
on 1,756 miles of road. Of these operations, 945 miles parallel the 
Southern Railway and associated lines; 214 miles parallel the Sea- 
board Air Line; 242 miles parallel the Atlantic Coast Line; 245 miles 
parallel the Norfolk Southern and 50 miles parallel miscellaneous lines, 
making a total of 1,696 miles paralleling rail lines or operating be- 
tween points common to both. 

In this connection I may state that we have 33,661 trucks op- 
erating within the state transporting property either for their owners 
or under private contract; and, under our law there is nothing to 
prevent these from exercising every privilege of a property carrier 
under the bus law, except that of advertising regular schedules and 
publishing tariffs. One property carrier handled 2,842 tons over a 
twelve-month period, July 1, 1925, to June 30, 1926. The average haul 
was forty-five miles. Another property carrier handled between Janu- 
ary 1 and June 30, 1926, 2,398 tons of freight and express. The 
average haul of this tonnage did not exceed 55 miles; the longest 
haul was 123 miles. From a rough estimate it appears that the ton- 
nage carried by trucks operating under the law did not exceed 15,000 
tons. Each carrier transports less than hundredweight packages at 
package rates which is not included in the above tonnage. The total 
revenue of such carriers for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, was 
$122,568.97. Because of the package revenue being included in this 
amount, the average revenue per ton cannot be estimated. The six 
per cent tax from such companies was $7,353.14. 

Seventeen passenger carriers operate seventy interstate schedules 
daily. Fifteen of these are exclusively interstate operators and two 
are principally intrastate operators. Of these interstate lines, only 
two penetrate the state as much as forty miles. All have exclusive 
franchises on their routes. 

Seven freight and express carriers operate interstate, daily except 
Sunday. Six of these carriers are exclusively interstate. 


Mr. Self said that the gasoline tax in North Carolina was 
4 cents a gallon. Bus operators also pay a tax of 6 per cent of 
their gross receipts. Mr. Self said improved service and greater 
safety had resulted from regulation in North Carolina. 

J. N. Pearman, member of the South Carolina commission, 
said the commission would file a brief later with the Commission 
at Washington. 

James A. Perry, chairman of the Georgia commission, who 
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was present as a member of a special committee of the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, made a 
brief statement in which he referred to the efforts in Georgia 
looking toward enactment of state legislation providing for 
regulation of the motor carrier. He believed that, ultimately, 
such legislation would be passed. He said it was his own view 
that there should be state and federal legislation on the subject. 
He said he was present only as an “observer.” 

A. I. Hays, secretary and manager of the Bristol (Tenn.) 
Chamber of Commerce, expressed opposition to any federal 
regulation of the motor truck. He believed there should be 
regulation by the states. He said the building of the two rail- 
roads to serve Bristol had been blocked by the refusal of the 
Commission to approve the projects and that motor truck lines 
were now giving service to relieve the situation. He said the 
truck lines were successfully operating, giving Bristol needed 
service into western North Carolina. Because of circuitous rail 
routes, he said, the truck service was much more expeditious 
than the rail service. 

Guy Huguelet, secretary-treasurer of the Kentucky Bus As- 
sociation, testified as to the Kentucky regulatory law and taxes 
paid by bus operators. He said a 30-passenger parlor bus would 
pay an annual total tax of $1,530 under the Kentucky law. 

He said the busses in Kentucky for the last fiscal year would 
pay to the state approximately $462,500 in taxes, while all the 
railroads operating in Kentucky would pay $878,000 in taxes for 
the same period. Questions by Mr. Stanley, of the Seaboard, 
made it clear that the railroad taxes did not include taxes col- 
lected by other political sub-divisions of the state from the rail- 
roads. Mr. Huguelet said the bus and rail tax estimates were 
on a comparative basis, as both related to purely state taxes. 
He believed some federal regulation was necessary. 

John W. Hester, representing the Carolina Motor Carriers’ 


Association, testified briefly as to bus operations in South 
Carolina. 


PEARSON TESTIFIES ON ST. PAUL 


The Trafic World New-York Bureou 


At the resumption of the hearings into the causes for the 
receivership of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway, 
before Commissioner Cox at the Merchants’ Association offices, 
President Edward J. Pearson of the New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford, who was formerly construction engineer on the 
Puget Sound extension of the St. Paul, denied that the cost 
of electrification of that line had been exorbitant and said, on 
the contrary, that it had brought many advantages. He ad- 
mitted that the cost of materials was high, but contended that 
cost of building was unavoidably expensive. There has been 
a steady increase in the traffic on the Puget Sound extension, 
he said. He attributed much of the losses encountered by the 
company to destructive fires and other accidents. 


“One forest fire,’ said Mr. Pearson, “burned down every 
one of our wooden bridges and trestles, necessitating the em- 
ployment of 2,000 laborers to rebuild them and holding up traffic 
for sixteen days. Other railroads experienced similar catas- 
trophes and thereby sustained similar burdens of additional 
cost for reconstruction. Landslides were a frequent occur- 
rence and these often necessitated the construction of stone 
walls, which were very costly.” 

Daniel Grady, special deputy Attorney General of Wiscon- 
sin, questioned Mr. Pearson regarding the electification of tun- 
nels of the Great Northern Railroad. Mr. Pearson said the 
electrifying of the Cascade Tunnel by the road gained much 
for it in locomotive power. 


The St. Paul is not saving a million and a half dollars a 
year because of electrical operation, as the road centended in 
a previous hearing, according to testimony of engineers of the 
Commission. The minority stockholders claimed that the Puget 
Sound section, which has a large degree of electrical operation, 
caused the receivegship, since electrical operation costs more 
than steam operation, which was abandoned in 1915. 


Shelby S. Roberts, assistant director of the Bureau of Fi- 
nance and in charge of the engineering force of the Commission, 
said that while he believed the electrical operation of the road 
was effecting small saving, it was no loss to the road as com- 
pared with the steam operation. He explained, however, that 
if one compared the electrical operation of the three divisions 
of the road in 1923 with the operation by steam in 1915 one 
could find that the steam operation cost $1,066,000 more than 
the electrical. Assuming, however, that the steam operation 
would have been made modern by the railroad, had it continued 
with the steam operation in 1923, he did not think the differ- 
ence would have been nearly as great as the figure quoted. 

Henry C. Howard, engineer of the Bureau of Finance under 
Mr. Roberts, testified more in detail as to the comparative study 
of electrical and steam operation on the railroad and arrived 
at about the same conclusion. 

Edwin C. Jameson, who, it was expected, would testify, 
will not be examined until the next Chicago session, it is de- 
clared. Former Governor Nathan L. Miller, chief counsel for 
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the Jameson bondholders’ committee, was absent from the city 
and he desired to be present when Mr. Jameson was called. 

Before Mr. Roberts began his testimony, John G. Hickey, 
counsel for the Commission, filed several exhibits clearing up 
minor points in connection with the investigation. Among them 
was a letter from Frank O. Wetmore, a Chicago banker, to Wal- 
ter Fisher, special counsel for the Commission. Mr. Wetmore 
took part in the sale of the Terre Haute and Gary belt lines to 
the St. Paul and his letter cleared up some detials of this sale 
which, minority stockholders say, was partly responsible for 
the receivership. Daniel Grady, special counsel for the State 
of Wisconsin, and O. W. Dynes, counsel for the St. Paul, also 
questioned the witnesses. 


READING CONTROL OF L. & N. E. 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


The Reading is willing that the Commission impose a Con- 
dition, in approving acquisition of control by lease of the Le- 
high & New England by the Reading, that existing routes and 
joint rates shall be maintained via the Lehigh & New England 
until changed either by agreement of all the roads interested or 
by order of the Commission. W. L. Kinter, general solicitor of 
the Reading, made a statement to this effect at the closing hear- 
ing on the Reading application before Assistant Director Burn- 
side of the Bureau of Finance of the Commission. He said the 
company had endeavored to make it plain that such was the in- 
tention of the Reading but that to make certain that the man- 
agement in the future would adhere to the same policy, a pro- 
vision along the lines indicated should be incorporated in the 
order. 

A. J. County, vice-president of the Pennsylvania, however, 
indicated that such a condition would not satisfy the Pennsyl- 
vania. He testified to the effect that the Pennsylvania had long 
sought an arrangement with the owners of the Lehigh & New 
England whereby the Pennsylvania would participate in the 
operation of that line. While Mr. County was on the stand, Mr. 
Kinter offered as exhibits advertising matter of the Pennsyl- 
vania setting forth that it carried more passengers and more 
freight than any other railroad in the world. He explained the 
reason for submitting that matter was that, with the Pennsyl- 
vania so strongly intrenched, it should not object to the Read- 
ing, in its “humble” position, obtaining control of a route to 
New England. 

Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio, testified 
in support of the Reading application. He said, in effect, that 
approval of the application would be in the public interest as 
well as in the interest of the Reading. He also said the pro- 
posed control would be in the interest of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
and indicated a suspicion that perhaps the Pennsylvania was 
opposing the Reading application because approval of it would 
be to the benefit of the Baltimore & Ohio. 


COTTON BELT-K. C. S.-KATY MERGER 


Minority stockholders of the St. Louis Southwestern have 
filed an intervening petition with the Commission asking that 
applications of the K. C. Southern and of the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas in the Cotton Belt-K. C. S.-Katy merger case be 
denied. Walter E. Meyer, of New York City, issued the fol- 
lowing statement when he filed the petition: 


The grounds for opposition to the application are that the 
grouping of the three companies would be against the public 
interest; that it would disrupt existing routes and channels 
of trade and commerce and eliminate competition; would not 
make for economy, increased efficiency, and better service to 
the public; would confirm an unduly concentrated control of 
the three properties; and would greatly damage the minority 
stockholders of the St. Louis Southwestern. 

The Loree plan does not conform to the tentative plan of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for the consolidation of 
railroads but departs from it by including the Kansas City 
Southern, which was assigned to the Missouri Pacific System, 
and by excluding the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Com- 
pany which formed the nucleus of the Frisco-Katy-Cotton Belt 
System. Moreover the Cotton Belt has very important and 
close traffic relations with Southern Pacific which are endan- 
gered by the proposed grouping. 

It is worthy of note that the application of the Katy con- 
tains no provision for the protection of the minority stock- 
holders of Cotton Belt. 

Pending a more logical and advantageous grouping, 
the standpoint of the public and the company stockholders, 
than the grouping proposed by the Loree plan, it is believed 
that the Cotton Belt, freed from the present domination and 
control, will be fully able to maintain its position as an inde- 
pendent railroad, and continue to earn sufficient to warrant 
the payment of dividends on the common stock. 


. 


from 


NEW ENGLAND DEMURRAGE REPORT 


The monthly statement issued by the New England Demur- 
rage Commission shows that the New England railroads re- 
ported 274,158 cars subject to demurrage rules in July, 1926, 
with 14.8 per cent delayed beyond the free time, charged with 
$145,618 demurrage. Corresponding figures for July, 1925, were 
250,430 cars, 12.6 per cent delayed beyond the free time, charged 
with $117,996. 
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GRAIN REDUCTION HEARING 


(By a Staff Correspondent at Minneapolis, Minn.) 


A formidable array of railroad and shipper counsel and rep- 
resentatives of grain and milling interests from practically all 
parts of the country faced Commissioner Campbell and Examiner 
Disque at the opening of the hearing on I. and S. 2729, grain 
and grain products from Minneapolis, St. Paul, and. Duluth, 
Minn., and groups to eastern points, at the Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, September 13. In opening the commissioner said it 
had been determined to hold an additional hearing, beginning in 
Kansas City, September 20, but that it was desired to confine 
the testimony to be received there to the southeastern phase 
of the dispute under review, and that all possible testimony 
should be put in at Minneapolis. 

M. M. Joyce, handling the testimony for the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railroad, whose tariffs, together with those of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, naming reductions on 
joint proportional rates on grain and grain products from de- 
fined territories in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and 
Montana, through Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth to eastern 
destinations, are under suspension in the proceedings, called, as 
his first witness, W. H. Bremner, receiver and president of his 
road. Mr. Bremner made a general statement detailing the 
necessity for a move such as the reductions proposed in order 
to save the milling interests in Minneapolis and the so-called 
interior points, in order to preserve for his road the grain and 
products tonnage it now handles, to restore to it, if possible, a 
measure of similar tonnage lost to it in the last half decade, 
and in order to preserve for the farmers of the northwest the 
advantages accruing to them by reason of having a “premium” 
grain market in their territory. He said the Minneapolis mills 
were now operating at only 50 per cent of their capacity, that 
the same condition existed at such of the interior mills as had 
not been already forced to discontinue operations altogether, and 
that these conditions might be expected to become more acute 
unless something was done to bring the rates to a basis more 
nearly competitive with the rail-water-and-rail rates through the 
western lake ports into the east. He said many Minneapolis 
mills had already built or purchased plants at Buffalo and that 
more were contemplating doing so. So far as grain marketing 
was concerned, he thought the situation was graphically shown 
by the fact that Duluth, in 1917, handled 17 per cent of the total 
amount of grain going through Minneapolis and Duluth, while 
that percentage had increased to 48 in 1924. 

Previous to this decline in grain and products tonnage 
hauled by his road, Mr. Bremner said, the predominant move- 
ment thereon was eastbound. Today, he added, it was west- 
bound. The reduction in rates proposed, he said, was an attempt 
to reduce the advantage enjoyed by the rail-water-and-rail route. 
The new rates, he hoped, would enable his road to hold its 
present tonnage, perhaps even to increase it somewhat. 

In answer to a question by Ivan Bowen, Minnesota commis- 
sioner, he said he believed the proposed rates would, because of 
increased tonnage, result not only in an increase in revenue for 
his road, but for all the roads participating in the all-rail haul to 
the east. The point was taken up by E. S. Ballard, attorney for 
the Duluth Board of Trade, who called the witness’ attention 
to a statement made by him in the hearings on the western rate 
advance case, in which he said that the “only way revenues can 
be increased is by a general rate advance.” The witness replied 
that he saw no reason to change that position now, but insisted 
that a discussion of the general situation and a discussion of a 
particular one could neither be contradictory nor comparable. 

At thjs point the commissioner asked whether the witness 
thought the proposed rates were in keeping with the Hoch-Smith 
resolution. Mr. Bremner, in spite of an interjection by one of 
the state commissioners from the southeast to the effect that 
the resolution dealt with agriculture as a whole and not specific- 
ally with the farmers of the states involved in the present pro- 
ceeding, said he believed the reduction was in keeping with the 
Hoch-Smith measure. He added immediately that he was frank 
to admit that that resolution had not entered into the considera- 
tions that preceded the publishing of the rates. A. G. Gutheim, 
representing Buffalo and New York state milling interests, asked 
the witness whether he did not think the proposed rates would 
result in a reduction in the revenues of the carriers now hauling 
grain and products from Buffalo east. The commissioner inter- 
rupted to point out that he did not think the questioner took the 
position that the proponents had to show that their proposals 
would not take traffic from other railroads. 

Mr. Ballard said: “But we do think that the proponents 
must justify these tariffs under section 15a.” 

_ Asked by R. E. Quirk, speaking for Minneapolis shipping 
interests, as to just what he meant by that, Mr. Ballard replied 
that he would “be glad to discuss it at the appropriate time.” 

In answer to further questions, Mr. Bremner insisted that 
the proposals of his road and the Soo Line were not an attack 
on the Buffalo milling interests. He said that, though he could 
not be sure that the new rates would reduce the tonnage through 

Buffalo, he hoped it would prevent an increase of that tonnage, 
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at least so far as grain from the originating territory named in 
the tariffs was concerned. He said he did not anticipate a cut 
in the rail-water-and-rail rates to preserve the present differen- 
tial in case the proposed rates were allowed to become effective, 
because “‘the boat lines can’t cut their rates and the rail lines 
won’t.” 

F. B. Townsend, director of traffic for the Minneapolis Traf- 
fic Association, formerly vice-president in charge of traffic for 
the M. & St. L., was the next witness. He said he was appear- 
ing as a witness for the railroad, but that he would later take 
the stand as the representative of the shippers of Minneapolis. 
As a railroad witness he introduced a series of six exhibits, 
bearing on the proposed rates in relation to existing rates and 
in relation to rates on other commodities. He outlined the nego- 
tiations that preceded the filing of the tariffs under suspension. 
These had their inception in I. and S. 1434. Later, he said, on 
petition of Minneapolis millers, a conference was held in Chi- 
cago. A copy of the records of this conference, which took place 
August 138, 1924, with the intent to show that, at that time, the 
eastern lines were not only ready to concur with the lines west 
of Chicago, but that the basis of rates now proposed was first 
suggested by the eastern lines, was introduced. That basis, as 
outlined in the report, was as follows: 


Through rates from the restricted territory (from which the rates 
to Minneapolis and Duluth are the same) to destinations in Trunk 
Line and New England territories to be made by using to Baltimore 
on domestic shipments, the same rates as now apply for export; the 
rates to Philadelphia and New York to be made on basis of the custom- 
ary domestic differentials higher than Baltimore; the rates to Boston 
to be made on basis of the customary domestic differential higher than 
New York. This would result in the following rates to New York: 
Wheat 37 cents, coarse grain 25% cents, flour 27% cents, wheat 
products other than flour 37% cents, coarse grain products 36 cents. 


In his next exhibit, Mr. Townsend presented a history of 
joint through rates on grain and flour from Minneapolis to 
Trunk Line territory, from 1905 to 1920 in the case of flour, and 
to 1918, in the case of grain, at which times these rates were 
canceled. Since then, he said, combinations had applied, and 
the proposed rates were in the nature of joint proportionals. 

A later exhibit, in which rates from transcontinental ter- 
ritory eastbound on a number of commodities were set forth, 
in order to show that the car-mile earnings on them were gen- 
erally lower than would result were the proposed tariffs allowed 
to go into effect, was intended also to show how generally 
joint through rates were in effect throughout the territory in- 
volved in the present case. The exhibit showing these factors 
of the proposed rates showed, as examples, a per car mile earn- 
ing of 25.24 cents on wheat from the Twin Cities over the short- 
est route to New York and a per car mile earning of 12.7 on 
wheat flour over the longest route from the Twin Cities to 
Boston. 

Another extensive exhibit showed the rates proposed on 
wheat, corn and flour from representative origin points to Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Utica, Syracuse, and 
Rochester. This showed the proposed rates to be almost uni- 
formly six cents under the existing rates, though, in some 
instances, the reduction amounted to seven cents, as on corn, 
from Noyes, Minn., to Boston, where the existing rate is 60% 
cents and the proposed rate 53% cents. Finally, he introduced 
an exhibit that showed the proposed rates to be, in most in- 
stances, substantially in excess of the export grain and prod- 
ucts’ rates over the same routes. 


He then produced a supplement to the suspended M. and 
St. L. tariff, I. C. C. No. B-649, which cleared up a number of 
fourth section violations he said had been overlooked. The rules 
of the Commission, he said, did not permit the filing of a sup- 
plement to a suspended tariff, but he wanted in some way to 
bring this document to the attention of the Commission so that 
it might be apprised of the intention of his road to eliminate 
these departures. Commissioner Campbell suggested that 
copies be sent to the Commission with a petition that the rules 
be set aside and that, in case the suspended tariff was allowed 
to become effective, the supplement be made effective on the 
same date. 


On cross-examination, Mr. Townsend explained that the pro- 
posed rates were designed to apply also on grain milled at points 
within the origin territory specified west of the Twin Cities, and 
also on grain milled at points on the M. and St. L. between the 
Twin Cities and Chicago. Mr. Ballard, in a series of questions, 
tried to develop that the eastern roads that would handle the 
traffic under the proposed tariffs, would have to listen to the 
pleas of their Buffalo patrons and restore the relationship at 
present existing between the all-rail rate from the Twin Cities 
and the rail-water-and-rail rate through Buffalo. Similarly, he 
thought the western lines participating in the haul—for Mr. 
Townsend insisted that, if the tariffs of his line and the Soo 
Line were made effective, other western lines must follow— 
would have to cut their rates from Missouri River markets. 
The net result, as Mr. Ballard saw it, was that no traffic would 
be affected and that no increase in revenue would be gained 
by any road. 

Mr. Townsend parried these questions by insisting that the 
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proposed rates were water-compelled, whereas any change in 
the Buffalo or the Missouri River rates would have to be made 
as a result of an attack on those rates, per se. He had no fear, 
he said, that any such course of action as that outlined would 
follow the making effective of the rates proposed. 

Mr. Ballard then sought to show that the comparisons be- 
tween the earnings to result from the proposed rates and those 
resulting from other eastbound transcontinental commodities 
were not significant unless the divisions on each class of traffic 
were set forth both as to the western and the eastern lines. 
Mr. Townsend said, however, that “divisions were not in issue 
in this case.” 

Examiner Disque remarked that he had gathered from the 
witness’ testimony that what was being proposed was not a 
new rate but a new route of movement for the traffic involved. 
Mr. Townsend said that understanding was correct. The exam- 
iner then wanted to know why, if that was the case, the M. and 
St. L. did not attain its object by cutting its proportional from 
the Twin Cities to Chicago. The witness answered that his 
road could hardly be expected to do that and that it was only 
fair that the eastern lines, which would increase their haul by 
this new rate, should bear part of the cost. 

“There is nothing in your testimony that indicates the new 
rates will create any tonnage, is there?” asked Mr. Disque. 

“We are not proposing to create tonnage,’ answered the 
witness, “but we do hope to create additional ton-miles.” 

C. T. Jaffay, president of the Soo Line, testified briefly as to 
the economic conditions that, in his opinion, made the new rates 
necessary. He said Minneapolis was a premium market and 
explained that, by that, he meant that, because of the milling 
facilities there, the price of grain at that city was generally 
something higher than the price for the same quality at other 
markets. He said that, in the last twenty years, the quality of 
wheat grown in the territory affected had deteriorated mark- 
edly, which meant that this “premium” was even more valuable 
to the grower today than it used to be. He also touched on the 
value to the farmer of having a source of supply near at hand 
for stock feed. This, he said, had grown more important in re- 
cent years since the northwestern states had gone more exten- 
sively into the dairy farming business. The loss of Minneapolis 
as a milling center would materially affect the price the farmer 
would have to pay for his feed, he said. 

Testimony the second day continued along lines favor- 
able to the tariffs. One point on which carrier and shipper 
seemed to agree was the inevitability of other lines between 
the Twin Cities and Chicago eventually adopting the basis of 
rates proposed by the M. & St. L. and the Soo Line in the 
suspended tariffs. E. F. Rice, assistant general freight agent 
for the Soo Line, under the direction of A. H. Lossow, attorney 
for that line, introduced a series of exhibits supplementary to 
those put in on the previous day by Mr. Townsend. One of 
these was a facsimile reproduction of a Minnesota newspaper 
of January 21, 1888, in which the completion of the Soo Line 
was announced in an item relating the passage over the new 
line of the first freight train, consisting of 102 carloads of flour. 
The object of this exhibit, the witness said, was to show that 
his line was created primarily to serve an industry that was 
slowly dying. 

Figures introduced by the witness showed that the total 
cars of grain and grain products hauled from the Twin Cities 
over the Soo Line to its connection with the Canadian Pacific 
at Sault Ste. Marie had declined from 4,616 cars in 1920 to 921 
cars in 1925, and that, whereas the number of bushels of wheat 
received at Minneapolis had remained practically stationary in 
the years following 1917, the receipts at Duluth had grown from 
about 21,000,000 in 1917 to 73,000,000 in 1925. Taking the com- 
bined receipts of the two markets as 100 per cent, the witness’s 
exhibit showed that the percentage of Duluth’s receipts had 
increased from 17.2 to 40.5 since 1917, and that of Minneapolis 
had decreased from 82.8 to 59.5 in the same period. With re- 
gard to the level of the rate proposed, Mr. Rice said he thought 
it amply compensatory. As compared with a per ton-mile earn- 
ing on the proposed rate from Minneapolis to Boston, over the 
lines of the Soo and the Canadian Pacific, which line, he said, 
was anxious to have the tariffs go into effect, of 5.45 mills, he 
cited the rate of 19 cents from Kansas City to Duluth, a milling- 
in-transit rate, which yielded a per ton-mile earning of 6 mills. 

In reply to questions as to why the Soo tariff was restricted 
in its destination points to New England points as compared 
to the M. & St. L.’s proposal to apply the rates to Trunk Line 
territory as well, Mr. Rice said his line would be glad to put 
the proposed rates in via routes other than that through Sault 
Ste. Marie as soon as the eastern lines saw fit to concur. So 
long as the only other line concurring was the Canadian Pacific, 
he said, his line felt justified in restricting the territory of 
destination as described in the tariff. 

F. R. Newman, vice-president in charge of traffic for the 
Soo Line, testified briefly regarding the necessity for his line 
receiving a greater share of the western grain traffic if it 
wanted to continue to exist. He pointed out that 1,900 miles 
of the Soo Line was east of Minneapolis, and 2,500 miles west, 
and that practically the only commodities now available for 
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haulage, since wood lands along the line having been cut over. 
were those of agriculture. 

J. A. McConnell, manager of the feed department of the (Co. 
operative Feed Federation, Peoria; J. F. Hobin, traffic manager 
for the American Milling Company, Peoria, and J. L. Collyer. 
traffic manager for the Peoria Board of Trade, testified briefiy 
in support of the suspended tariffs. Generally, they pointed out 
that the new rates would help Peoria in the same manner they 
would help Minneapolis, since there was no restriction as to 
the locality, between the point of origin and Chicago, where 
the grain could be stopped off for processing in transit. Mr, 
Collyer said the situation was particularly bad this year, be. 
cause much of the agricultural land adjacent to Peoria had been 
ravaged by storms during the growing season, and Mr. McCon. 
nell said that unless his association could get a better basis 
of rates for bringing the ingredients of feedstuffs into Peoria, 
they would consider moving their Peoria mill to Buffalo. 

E. N. Hendricks, traffic expert for the North Dakota com. 
mission, took the stand long enough to introduce a brief exhibit, 
showing the production of grain and grain products in his state 
in the years 1922 and 1924. Generally these showed an increase, 
although there was a decrease in the production of flour from 
14,000 carloads in 1924 to 10,600 carloads in 1925. He said that 
grain and grain products comprised from 70 to 75 per cent of 
all the railroad tonnage originated in North Dakota. His state, 
he added, was generally very favorable to the proposed rate 
reduction. 

A relief from the steady and rather technical stream of evi- 
dence was afforded by J. E. Phelan, banker, of Bowman, N. D. 
Mr. Phelan said he did not think the western country would 
ever again be prosperous unless the farmer and the railroads 
were allowed to “get out from under the domination of the 
Mussolinis in Washington.” He added, however, that he ex- 
cepted the Interstate Commerce Commission from this general 
indictment, because “it has had its lucid moments.” 

“The railroads in the west,” the witness said, “have never 
been better managed. And you can bet your life they wouldn't 
be suggesting this rate reduction unless they thought it would 
be a good thing for them. If the railroads are given a free 
hand they can put the water routes out of business and make 
money doing it.” 

He said he thought the refusal of the eastern lines to con- 
cur in the instant proposal was in poor grace. “The eastern 
lines are lousy with revenues,” he added. “They ought to be 
glad to cut a few divisions to help the western roads and the 
farmers.” 

On cross examination it was pointed out to the witness that 
his town, Bowman, was located on the C. M. & St. P., in that 
small portion of North Dakota to which the proposed rates do 
not apply. He said-that didn’t make any difference in his posi- 
tion. “If I can’t have something,” he said, ‘is that any reason 
why I should fight a proposal that may help my wholte state?” 
So far as the southwestern wheat producing states were con- 
cerned, the witness said he wouldn’t mind their getting a rate 
reduction also. But he wasn’t so familiar with the needs of the 
farmer in that part of the country. 


J. F. Reed, president of the Minnesota Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, concurred in the above opinion as to rates in the south- 
west. Mr. Quirk injected the remark that he hoped the repre- 
sentatives from the southwest had not gotten the idea that any 
of his shipping witnesses had any objection to the spread of the 
six cent reduction into Missouri River producing areas. The 
witness said he thought the proposed rates were “in the interest 
of the territories affected and the surrounding agricultural areas 
as well.” He said the Minnesota farmer was “not interested in 
any particular market but was interested in preservimg competi- 
tion between markets,” a condition he described as particularly 
advantageous to the farmer. 

G. E. Duis, president of the North Dakota Wheat Growers 
Association, presented similar testimony, following which the 
commissioner called on the parties to avoid duplication of testi- 
mony as much as possible. 

Commissioner Campbell said, that, as he saw this case, the 
Commission would have to decide the matter on three points: 
First, the question of water competition and the lengths to 
which the railroads serving Duluth and the Twin Cities might 
go in combating it. Second, the question as to whether or not 
the proposed rates, if allowed to go into effect, would put a bul 
den on other traffic; and third, how the questions of prejudice 
and preference entered into the matter, under section 3. T0 
these he added two points, on the suggestion of Mr. Ballard and 
Luther Walter, respectively. The first was the possibility 0! 
the new rates operating to break down the entire grain rate 
structure of the country, thus affecting the revenues of the 
roads seriously enough to contravene the rate making parts 0! 
section 15a, and the second was the duty of the Commission t0 
foster the water lines under section 500 of the transportation 
act. 

The attorneys for the Minneapolis shipping interests agreed 
to dispense with some fifteen or twenty additional witnesses 1 
keeping with the commissioner’s suggestion, and called next to 
the stand C. C. Bovey, vice-president of the Washburn-Crosby 
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Company. Mr. Bovey said that, in recent years, his company 
had dismantled one Minneapolis mill with a daily capacity of 
7,000 barrels of flour a day, had operated another with a capacity 
of 3,500 barrels only 2% months out of the past 36, and had made 
over a third from a bread flour mill to one that produced semo- 
lina, the flour from which macaroni is made. Mr. Bovey said 
his company had mills at Chicago, Louisville, and Kansas City, 
as well as Minneapolis, and, since 1904, had steadily been in- 
creasing the capacity of its mills at Buffalo. He described his 
position favoring the proposed reduction as “altruistic,” inas- 
much as these Buffalo mills made it immaterial to his company 
whether or not a reduction from Minneapolis to the east went 
into effect. 

He admitted that the decline in the milling industry was 
not entirely or even primarily due to the rate adjustment. The 
largest factor in this decline, he said, was the rise of Canadian 
wheat in the export market. Some of this wheat, he added, still 
came into Buffalo under bond, was milled there and shipped 
abroad, but none of this business now came into Minneapolis. 
Inasmuch as the consumption of wheat was an inflexible factor, 
he said any increase in Minneapolis milling meant that some 
other mills would lose business. But he anticipated that if the 
Minneapolis mills took some business from Buffalo, the Buffalo 
mills could increase their output of bonded flour for export. 
Finally, he insisted that the proposed rates be allowed to become 
effective for, he said, “if the present rates continue, Minneapolis 
will die as a milling center.” 

J. S. Pillsbury, vice-president of the Pillsbury Flour Mills, 
said his company was in the same position as Mr. Bovey’s with 
respect to Buffalo, since they, too, had considerable milling 
capacity at the eastern lake port. He gave his reason for favor- 
ing the suspended rates as a “sporting” one, because he thought 
Minneapolis ought to be given a “show for its alley” in the 
scramble for flour business in the east. He insisted that there 
was no relation between the proposal to lower the Twin City 
rate and the southwestern situation, since the southwest already 
had the competition of spring wheat flour in the east from Buf- 
falo. The new rate would not put Minneapolis on a parity with 
Buffalo in the east by at least eight cents, he said, and to the 
extent of that eight cents he thought the southwestern miller 
ought rather to have Minneapolis competition than Buffalo com- 
petition in the eastern markets. He did not think a general 
decrease on grain and grain products would be wise because 
he “realized that the western roads need revenue.” This par- 
ticular proposal, however, he thought, would mean rather an 
increase than a decrease in revenue for the western roads. 

N. J. Holmberg, Minnesota Commissioner of Agriculture, 
put into the record figures showing that the estimated value of 
the combined Minnesota grain and potatoes this year would be 
$256,401,000 as compared with $301,608,000 last year. “This is 
introduced to show that the farmer needs relief even worse now 
than he did when the Hoch-Smith resolution was passed,” he 
said. “We want the Commission to know that we think that 
resolution to be still very much alive.” 

Apprehension was expressed, on the third day, by represen- 
tatives of the milling interests in the southwest that, should the 
reductions proposed in the suspended tariffs go into effect, their 
markets might suffer. In a series of questions addressed to 
W. R. Scott, secretary and traffic commissioner of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, Commissioner Campbell sought to ascer- 
tain wherein the witness conceived his interests would be 
harmed by putting in a rate that would bring Minneapolis into 
the eastern consuming territory on a basis a little better, per- 
haps, than that at present enjoyed as compared with Buffalo, 
but still not nearly so good as the Buffalo basis. 

“If Buffalo still has the advantage, and if that advantage is 
no greater under the proposed rates than at present, wherein is 
Kansas City affected?” he asked. 

The witness said he could not concede that giving one of 
his competitors—meaning Minneapolis—a six cent reduction, re- 
gardless of the fact that another competitor—meaning Buffalo— 
had a still better rate, was any advantage to his interests. The 
commissioner repeated his question. 


“Well,” replied Mr. Scott, “it stands to reason that under a 
better rate Minneapolis will get more business than it does at 
present. It must get this business from somewhere, and it can- 
not take it from Buffalo. We are apprehensive that the mills in 
Kansas will be the ones to lose.” 

The witness said he did not think the reduction would help 
the farmer of the northwest, but insisted that, on the contrary, 
the necessity for the Kansas millers meeting the rate reduction 
out of the purchase price of wheat meant that the southwestern 
farmer would actually get less for his product. He said the 
southwestern millers now worked at a 4% cent disadvantage 
under Minneapolis in the eastern markets, which the new rates 
would increase to 10% cents. Asked by Mr. Quirk why, if the 


facts were as he alleged, the Washburn-Crosby Company, which 
Operates the largest Kansas City mill, favored the new rates, 
the witness replied: 

“If every Kansas City miller had mills at Minneapolis, Chi- 
cago, Louisville, and Buffalo, we wouldn’t have to worry about 
anything.” 
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Charles Rippin, traffic commissioner for the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, said he protested against the suspended tar- 
iffs on the ground of discrimination under section 3. On the 
present scale of rates, he said, Minneapolis flour moving to the 
New York market yielded the railroads a per ton-mile earning 
of 6.5 mills, on a short-line haul of 1,330 miles; St. Louis flour 
moving to the same market, he said, a distance of 1,050 miles, 
yielded practically the same ton-mile revenue. The reduction 
proposed from Minneapolis, while maintaining the St. Louis rate 
at its present level, he alleged, constituted the discrimination 
referred to. 

H. C. Wilson, traffic commissioner for the Sioux City Traf- 
fic Bureau, appearing for the Grain Exchange of that city, said 
Sioux City should have special consideration because, through- 
out a considerable territory in Montana and the Dakotas, rates 
were in effect to Sioux City, from points on the C. M. & St. P. 
and the Great Northern, that were the same as those from the 
same points to Minneapolis and Duluth. He introduced a num- 
ber of statistical exhibits. One of them showed that the pro- 
duction of wheat in Minnesota, on the average, decreased 41.9 
per cent in the last eight years as compared with the previous 
eight years. This, he said, proved the growing importance of 
the equally rated territory in wheat production, because it 
showed the westward trend of the wheat growing center. Gen- 
erally, he said, the basis of rates out of Sioux City, except from 
the points already considered, was 41% cents over the Minne- 
apolis rate. This, as was the case with Mr. Scott, he said, would 
increase to 10% cents under the new rates from Minneapolis. 

The witness described what he termed another danger as 
yet unnoted. He said, under the new tariffs, substitution of 
billing could be made to yield an even lower rate than those 
proposed, which practice would be difficult to detect. As an ex- 
ample of this he used a rate of 19 cents to Minneapolis from 
Yankton, a point outside the territory of origin defined in the 
suspended tariffs. A bill from Geneseo, N. D., inside that terri- 
tory, could, he said, be substituted, at an inbound rate of 16 
cents, and the proposed rate of 351% cents outbound to New 
York used as a proportional, putting the product into New York 
on a combination rate of 51% cents as compared to the proper 
Yankton-Minneapolis-New York combination of 60% cents. 

J. A. Kuhn, traffic manager for the Omaha Grain Exchange, 
said that what Mr. Wilson had said about equal rated points ap- 
plied also to his city. He introduced a number of rate comparisons 
which, he said, showed to what considerable disadvantage the 
Nebraska wheat grower would operate as against the farmer 
affected by the new rates. These compared the mileages and 
rates from certain Nebraska shipping points with the mileages 
and present and proposed rates from affected points in Minne- 
sota and Montana. In conclusion, Mr. Kuhn remarked that “if 
the proposed rates are compensatory, as testified to by wit- 
nesses for both the railroads involved in the tariffs, then the 
rates from Nebraska are unjust, unreasonable, and outrageously 
high.” ; 

All the southwestern witnesses appeared under the ques- 
tioning of E. H. Hogueland, attorney for the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League. 

G. F. Ewe, vice-president of the Van Dusen-Harrington Com- 
pany, the largest coarse grain dealers in Minneapolis, took up 
the situation as it applied to the coarse grains. He said Minne- 
apolis was the largest market in the world for that kind of 
grain but that the rate adjustment had absolutely killed its trade 
with Trunk Line territory since 1918. What little his company 
sold in that territory, he said, was sold at a disadvantage of 15 
cents a hundred pounds, because the lake-and-rail rates were 
that much lower than the all-rail rates. That any was sold at 
all, he added, was due to the reputation for quality and fair 
dealing his company had built up in*twenty-five years of dealing 
with purchasers in the east. He took up the matter of car sup- 
ply, and said it was important to have coarse grains shipped 
into a center such as Minneapolis with plenty of elevator ca- 
pacity instead of Duluth, where the limited capacity was often 
overtaxed. Mr. Gutheim sought to bring out on cross examina- 
tion that the best way to conserve cars was to ship coarse 
grains via the lakes in boats. 


Testimony along much the same lines was put in by D. J. 
Grimes, vice-president of the Cargill Grain Company. He said 
the coarse grain handled in Minneapolis last year amounted to 
only 1% times its eleyator capacity, while that handled in Du- 
luth filled its elevators more than 4% times. He insisted that 
the producer of coarse grain would benefit materially through 
the proposed reduction. 

H. O. Berger, traffic expert for the Washington State De- 
partment of Public Works, speaking for his state and for the 
Oregon commission, said he opposed the proposed tariffs because 
they would disrupt relations of long standing, would increase the 
spread between the rates on grain paid into the eastern markets 
by Oregon, Washington, and Idaho over the rates on that raised 
further to the east, and because they would tend to reduce the 
revenues of the western carriers, for the preservation of which 
his principals were solicitous. 

Mr. Townsend asked the witness whether the rates he 
(Townsend) had shown in his exhibit as applying on a great 
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many commodities transcontinentally eastbound were not low 
rates. The witness said they were. 

“And you,” said Townsend, “who enjoy these abnormally 
low rates come down here and seek to keep us from getting a 
single rate a little lower than the one we are now using.” 

In response to further questions, the witness said he be- 
lieved the railroads should be permitted to make rates to meet 
water competition, but added that he was not familiar with the 
competitive situation on the Great Lakes. In response to a ques- 
tion by Mr. Walter, the witness said that, if he could be assured 
that the revenues of the carriers would not suffer by the pro- 
posed reductions, his objections would be removed. He then 
qualified the answer by saying that the far west should get 
everything in the way of rate concessions awarded to Montana, 
the Dakotas, and Minnesota. 

C. A. Ross, rate expert for the Nebraska commission, said 
he was not opposed to any grain rate reductions, because he 
believed the average car mile earning on all grain hauled west 
of the Mississippi, which, he alleged, was 43.56 cents, was too 
high. He said he hoped the proposed reductions would be per- 
mitted to go into effect, but that he thought the Commission 
ought to see that the same adjustment was granted the Nebraska 
farmer, 

“If it isn’t,” he added, “we serve notice now that we will file 
a formal complaint against the rates on the grounds of prejudice 
against Nebraska agriculture, as soon as the rates go into 
effect.” 

Mr. Quirk repeated his statement of the previous day that, 
though his clients did not see what interest the southwestern 
states had in the proceedings, they did not in the least object 
to an extension of the relief promised to them, to the producers 
and millers in that area. 

W. C. Helm, vice-president of the Russell-Miller Company, 
operating mills and elevators at Minneapolis, Duluth, Buffalo, 
and numerous country points, said there seemed to be some mis- 
apprehension on the part of those present as to the ability of 
the eastern mills to supply the wheat flour needs of the east. 
He said that, though the Buffalo annual milling capacity was 
only one-sixth of the annual eastern consumption, there were 
literally thousands of small mills scattered throughout the ter- 
ritory that could amply take care of its requirements. His idea 
was that the “salvation of the western mills lies in some other 
territory than Trunk Line territory.” The greatest curse of the 
industry today, he said, was its overcapacity, caused by the 
building, by existing companies, of new mills at strategic freight- 
rate points, and the shutting down or abandoning of other mills 
at points not so advantageously situated. 

S. S. Beach, of the Farmers’ Elevator Company, Hutchinson, 
Minn., spoke for a few minutes on the mill feed situation. He 
said the farmers in his part of the country used up every pound 
of feed the local mills produced and that it was important, in a 
locality becoming more and more devoted to dairying, that an 
ample supply of mill feeds at a reasonable cost be made avail- 
able. The testimony of nine of Mr. Beach’s agricultural col- 
leagues, hailing from various country points in Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, and Montana, was stipulated into the record, 
as following in the main the lines laid down on the previous day 
by Mr. Reed and Mr. Duis. 

M. H. Strothman, supervisor of traffic for the Washburn- 
Crosby Company, introduced an exhibit in which the rail-water- 
and-rail rates from Duluth to New York were compared, in their 
various factors, with the all-rail rates from Minneapolis to New 
York. This exhibit purported to show that, in all cases, under 
the proposed rates, the spread would still be greater than it was 
in 1917. On wheat milled at Buffalo, for instance, the exhibit 
showed the cost of shipping from Duluth to New York, including 
elevation at Duluth, brokerage, the cargo rate, insurance, eleva- 
tion at Buffalo, and the rail rate to New York, to total 18.57 
cents a hundredweight in 1917, as compared with an all-rail rate 
on Minneapolis flour to New York, in the same year, of 25.8 
cents, a difference in favor of the water route of 7.23 cents. A 
comparison of the same factors on the same traffic over the 
same routes as of the present showed the cost by water to be 
28.81 cents and by rail 43.5 cents, a spread of 14.69 cents. Under 
the proposed rates, the exhibit showed, the water route cost 
would be 28.81 cents, the rail rate 37.5 cents, and the spread 
8.69 cents, 1.46 cents higher than it was in 1917. 

The first witness on the fourth day of the hearing was Myr. 
Townsend, who appeared this time as a witness for the Minne- 
apolis Traffic Association, a joint bureau conducted by the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce and the Minneapolis Civic 
and Commerce Association, and also for flour and grain inter- 
ests of St. Paul, the rates from which are identical, both at 
present and as proposed, as those from Minneapolis. 

In addition to crop production figures for past years and 
estimates for the current year in the northwest, paralleling 
figures already in the record, the witness introduced detailed 
figures bearing out his statement, made upon his previous ap- 
pearance, that the percentage of Minneapolis-Duluth grain re- 
ceived at Duluth had grown from 21.4 in 1916 to 48 in 1924. 
His figures also showed that, in bushels, the shipments through 
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Duluth to all American and Canadian lake ports amounted to 
57,649,798 in 1916, and 126,407,506 in 1925. Another factor which 
reflected the decline of Minneapolis as a grain center was, he 
said, the so-called “carry-over” of grain in elevators from one 


crop year into the next. In 1910, he said, this was but 3,421,060 
bushels, which had increased to 21,808,786 bushels at the end 
of the crop year, August 31, 1926. 

Detailed exhibits showed the milling capacities of Minne- 
apolis, Buffalo and Kansas City, and the level of lake cargo 
rates on wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, by weeks, from March 239, 
1911, to the end of 1925. The latter fluctuated from a low of 
1% cents in 1911 to a high of 6% cents in 1920, with the 1925 
average at about 2 cents. 

In another exhibit, the witness amplified the information 
contained in Mr. Strothman’s exhibit entered the previous day, 
comparing the all-rail rates from Minneapolis with the rail- 
water-and-rail rate. In no case was the spread as high as five 
son on all-rail and rail-water-and-rail rates from Kansas City 
to the east, via Chicago. This showed the spread between the 
latter two to be much narrower than those shown on the Stroth- 
man exhibit. In at least one instance, that of the rates from 
Kansas City to Baltimore and equally rated destinations, on 
flour, the all-rail rate was actually slightly lower than the rail- 
water-and-rail rate. nI no case was the spread as high as five 
cents. The object of this showing, the witness said, was to 
prove that a reduction from Kansas City, the same as that pro- 
posed from Minneapolis, would make the all-rail Kansas City- 
Trunk Line rates uniformly lower than the rail-water-and-rail 
rates in varying degrees. 

“This,’ the witness said, “shows that water competition 
certainly does not enter into the consideration of the south- 
western rates in anywhere near the degree that it does into the 
rates from Minneapolis.” 

In this exhibit, the witness used a full factor of 17% cents 
from Kansas City to Chicago on wheat and flour, and 16 cents 
on coarse grains. As a matter of fact, however, he insisted the 
rates paid were generally much lower, being the transit bal- 
ances of through transit rates, in effect through Kansas City to 
Chicago from producing points in the southwest. Compilations 
of these rates and balances for each of the roads serving Kansas 
City. Other exhibits showed the transit balances to be fre- 
quently as low as 9 cents, and in at least one instance to be 
2 cents. The Chicago and Alton, the witness said, was not a 
party to these transit rates and had, in an effort to secure some 
Kansas City grain tonnage, recently filed proportionals, Kansas 
City to Chicago, substantially lower than the 17% cents in effect 
over other lines. 

“The C. & A. is in the hands of the receiver, isn’t it?” asked 
J. S. Brown, of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

“Yes,” answered the witness, “and the receiver is one of 
the shrewdest railroad men in the business.” 

“He wrecked the M. & St. L. and is now wrecking the Alton. 
Isn’t that the story?’ pursued Mr. Brown. 

“I wouldn’t say that,” remarked Mr. Townsend. “Mr. 
Bierd, as I have said, is one of the best railroaders in the 
country.” 


Traffic statistics, showing the density of traffic of the rail- 
roads of the country by districts, were introduced by the wit- 
ness. The relatively lower density in the west, and in the 
northwest, particularly, showed how important it was for the 
lines serving that territory to do something to increase their 
tonnage, he said. The trend of railroad revenues in other dis- 
tricts as compared with their decline in the northwest reflected 
a similar necessity, he added. 

Comparative statements of closing grain prices at the vari- 
ous markets involved, completed the exhibits of the witness. 
These showed the prices on the Minneapolis market to be regu- 
larly somewhat lower than those offered at Duluth, a condition 
reflecting the freight rate advantage of the lake port, the witness 
said. The principle was further proved, he added, by the fact, 
as the exhibit showed, that the Kansas City prices were some- 
what lower than the Minneapolis prices. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Townsend took up again the matter 
of the reduction of shipments of Minneapolis flour to the east. 
He presented figures which showed the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Mill’s Trunk Line shipments to have declined on an aver- 
age of 628,340 barrels a year since 1913; the Washburn-Crosby 
loss, he said, amounted, on the same basis, to 1,840,726 barrels 
a year, and the Pillsbury decline to 1,550,207 barrels a year. 
The witness also mentioned the fact that the Duluth harbor was 
maintained by public funds to which the Minneapolis millers, 
in conjunction with the rest of the taxpayers of the country, 
contributed. Were it not for these federal expenditures, he said, 
the rail-water-and-rail rate, to meet which the suspended tariffs 
were proposed, would not be in existence. The witness intro- 
duced one more exhibit which was intended to demonstrate 
that the situation described as to the use of transit balances on 
grain and its products on Omaha shipments through Chicago 
was also in existence at Sioux City. These balances, however, 
he said, did not apply over either the M. & St. L. or the Soo 
Line from Sioux City. 

All of this, he said, tended to prove that the situation, with 
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respect to the water competition Minneapolis was trying to 
meet through the suspended rates, didn’t exist on Sioux City 
shipments. He said that if Sioux City could justly claim the 
proposed rates to be discriminatory, Minneapolis eould raise 
the same cry because the Sioux City-Trunk Line rail-water-and- 
rail rate via Chicago was lower than the Minneapolis rail-water- 
and-rail rate via Duluth. 


Speaking for the South Dakota commission, D. L. Kelley 
said he would like to see the proposed rates go into effect, 
even though they applied only to 16 out of the 400 stations on 
the Soo Line and the M. & L. St. L. in South Dakota. He said 
there was some apprehension that the rates would result in 
discrimination at stations other than those 16, but, he added, 
“we see no reason why our fears in that respect should hold up 
the proposed reduction.” He asked that, in case the Commis- 
sion lifted its suspension, it reserve judgment in the discrimina- 
tion factor until after the new rates had been in effect long 
enough to enable a sound judgment to be made. 


J. W. Shorthill, secretary of the Farmers’ National Grain 
Dealers’ Association, Omaha, referred to his testimony in the 
western rate case, Docket 17000, and said that the condition of 
the western farmer was no better now than it was at the time 
he entered that testimony. He referred especially to the steady 
decline in prices paid farmers for their oats, wheat and barley. 
These grains, he said, were used as dairy feed where mill feeds 
were not available. The decline, he said, forecast a decreased 
production of those grains which would make an abundance of 
local mill feeds even more important than it is at present. So 
far as the proposed rates are concerned, Mr. Shorthill said he 
favored them as a measure of help to the distressed farmer. He 
said he did not put much stock in the plea that the reduction 
afforded to the northwestern farmer would hurt his agricultural 
brother in the southwest. 


“I cannot conceive of any reduction in the freight rates on 
farm products that would injure any producer,” he said. He 
added, however, that what he had heard at this hearing about 
the importance of the rate relations as between different mar- 
kets made him wonder whether the rate relationship as between 
producers was not also important. 


J. A. Little, commerce attorney, Lincoln, Nebraska, took 
the stand just long enough to introduce excerpts from an ex- 
hibit originally presented by him in the western rate case. 
These showed the level of rates to Liverpool, on wheat, from 
the various producing centers of the world. It showed that on 
western wheat, via Chicago, to be the highest, 40.1 cents, as 
compared with the Duluth cross-lake rate of 36.9 cents, the 
Canadian rate via Montreal, 33.1, and that from Argentine, the 
lowest, 26.6 cents. He said he thought the figures might be of 
some value to the Commission in deciding this case, but ex- 
pressed no definite opinion as to how it should do so. 


C. E. Willard, of Fargo, farm economist for the North Da- 
kota College of Agriculture, said that, from the point of view of 
an economist, the rail-lake-and-rail rate would still govern the 
price of wheat if the reductions became effective. To the extent 
that the Minneapolis millers used the reduction to bid against 
Duluth for grain, he said, the readjustment of rates would di- 
rectly benefit the farmer of the northwest. He discussed speed 
of delivery as a factor which forced some grain over certain 


routes, and said that that factor was decidedly in favor of the 
all-rail movement. 


Touching upon the mill feed question, Mr. Willard said it 
was not generally known that the number of dairy cattle in the 
states involved had actually decreased in the last five years. 
This decrease, he thought, was due chiefly to the scarcity of 
mill feeds produced in rural sections. He said that, if ever a 
rate proposal had been made by a railroad in keeping with the 
letter and spirit of the Hoch-Smith resolution, this was one. 


__ G. V. Thomson, secretary of the Cream of Wheat Company, 
Minneapolis, introduced figures to show that his competitior in 
Buffalo could deliver a product similar to his in the New York 
market for about $45 a car less than he could. He admitted 
that, in spite of this disparity, the capacity of his mills were 
taxed and his company was seeking a site for a new mill. His 
complaint, he answered a question by Examiner Disque, was 
aimed solely at the advantage in cost of production his com- 
petitor had in the east, because this advantage was largely due 
to the spread in the rates over the lake and all-rail. 


_ A. L. Burke, transit advisor, Western Weighting and Inspec- 
tion Bureau, Minneapolis, described at length the care taken to 
Police the transit arrangements on grain at that point. He said 
that, if Properly done, this policing would adequately protect 
the transit rates, and that, in addition, the records of his bureau 
were open to periodic inspection by representatives of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission. His testimony was evidently in- 
tended to controvert that put in by Mr. Wilson, of Sioux City, 
on the previous day, as to the ease with which billing could be 
sunetiiated in transit so that the proposed proportionals could 
= made to apply on shipments originating outside of the pro- 
ucing territory specified in the suspended tariffs. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions : 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter | 
ystem, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 

(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Division No.2.) The Carmack 
amendment to the interstate commerce act provides that a suit 
on a bill of lading, for loss of or damage to freight, shall be 
maintained by the holder of the bill of lading or by the party 
entitled to recover thereon. The Cummins amendment pro- 
vides that “‘holder’ of a bill means a person who has both 
actual possession of said bill and a right of property therein.” 
Under Georgia law, a bill of lading may be transferred by de- 
livery (Orr vs. Planters’ Phosphate & Fertz. Co., 8 Ga. App. 59, 
60, 68 S. E. 779; Baker vs. Central Grocery Co., 15 Ga. App. 377, 
379, 83 S. E. 504), and presumptively one in possession of such 
an instrument is the legal holder thereof. However, even if such 
be the rule under the federal statute, in the instant case, as to 
one of the cars of fruit sued for, while the petition, as amended, 
alleges that the plaintiff was the lawful holder of the bill of 
lading and was the party entitled to recover thereon, the effect 
of his evidence was to explain his physical possession of the bill 
of lading as being the legal possession of the corporation to 
which it was issued and of which he was president, and for 
which he was acting in his fiduciary capacity. Under such ad- 
mitted state of facts, the corporation to which it was issued 
being still the holder of the contract, and the plaintiff being a 
mere official custodian thereof, a suit cannot be maintained 
thereon in the name of the individual having bare physical pos- 
session, as thus explained. Accordingly, a recovery for the 
plaintiff under what is designated as count 3 of the petition was 
unauthorized.—Central of Georgia Ry. vs. Evans, 134 S. E. Rep. 
122. 

The demurrer to the petition was ineffective, and the ques- 
tion raised thereby is controlled adversely to the contentions of 
the plaintiff in error by the ruling of this court in Southern Rail- 
way Co. vs. Standard Growers’ Exchange, 34 Ga. App. 534, 130 
S. E. Rep. 373.—Ibid. 


Whether the refrigerator car actually furnished by the de- 
fendant to the plaintiff on the latter’s requisition was such as 
could and did afford standard refrigeration for the character of 
service specified when expeditiously handled and re-iced to full 
capacity at all regular icing stations en route was, under the 
conflicting evidence upon that issue, a question to be determined 
by the jury. The fact that under the rules of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the carrier might be held liable for a 
failure to provide a car of the type specified in the shipper’s 
requisition does not extinguish the common-law obligation that 
the car when thus furnished shall afford reasonable efficiency 
in the service specified, nor do such rules purport to nullify 
that obligation, but, on the contrary, rule 130 recognizes that 
reasonable protective service must be provided.—Ibid. 


' The numerous special exceptions relating to the admission 
and rejection of testimony, exceptions to the charge of the court 
and the failure to charge, as requested, have been carefully ex- 
amined; and we do not find any substantial or harmful error 
such as would authorize setting the verdict and judgment aside. 
The question as to whether the car furnished could and did 
afford proper refrigeration between the points of shipment, when 
re-iced at regularly established icing stations, was one of opin- 
ion. “Where the question under examination, and to be decided 
by the jury, is one of opinion, any witness may swear to his 
opinion or belief, giving his reasons therefor.” Civil Code 1910, 
sec. 5874. “The opinions of experts, on any question of science, 
skill, trade, or like questions, are always admissible; and such 
opinions may be given on the facts as proved by other wit- 
nesses.” Civil Code 1910, sec. 5876. Under these two familiar 
rules, none of the testimony admitted over objection is subject 
to the exceptions taken. The charge of the court, taken as a 
whole, was fair and complete, and properly presented to the 
jury the issues involved. A proper interpretation of the excerpt 
from the charge, in which the judge told the jury that he could 
not charge as a matter of law that the carrier should have fur- 
nished “this kind of a car or that kind of a car,” cannot, espe- 
cially when taken in connection with the entire charge, be rea- 
sonably taken to mean anything else but that whatever shape, 
size, or equipment the car might consist of, the question was 
whether or not it would furnish proper refrigeration for the 
character of service requested. The failure specifically to charge 
as requested that the defendant would not be liable for any 
injury done to the goods by the plaintiff’s delay in loading was 
fairly covered by the charge upon the issue made as to whether 

the goods were in good order when accepted by the defendant. 

The court, having submitted the controlling issues involved, did 
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not err in failing specifically to charge, as requested, upon the 
effect of rule 35 of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
was in evidence, and which is quoted from in the preceding 
head note; there being no issue as to whether the carrier had 
furnished a refrigerator car as contemplated under that rule, 
but the contest being solely as to whether the refrigerator car 
actually furnished would properly refrigerate the particular 
service which the plaintiff had specified. Nor did the court err 
in failing to charge that if the loss was occasioned by what was 
analogous to an act of God, but to which loss the negligence of 
the defendant contributed, the damages awarded should be 
apportioned accordingly.—Ibid. 

(Supreme Court of Idaho.) Where shipment of automobiles 
in interstate commerce with little remaining in consignor was 
refused by consignee and placed in warehouse by carrier in its 
own name, interstate character of shipment ceased, justifying 
state tax thereon despite Const. U. S., art. 1, sec. 8—The Colum- 
bia Motors Co. vs. Ada County, 247 Pac. Rep. 786. 

On failure or refusal of consignee to receive goods, carrier 
must store goods in own warehouse, or that of responsible third 
party, and hold them subject to order of consignor, whereon its 
relation to goods becomes that of warehouseman.—Ibid. 

Carriage of Live Stock 

(St. Louis Court of Appeals, Missouri.) Petition alleging 
delivery of hogs to carrier in good condition, acceptance by car- 
rier, and payment of regular freight, reciting facts and circum- 
stances of shipment and that 15 hogs were dead when delivered 
by carrier, held grounded on carrier’s common-law liability as 
insurer, notwithstanding allegation that there was delay in ship- 
ment.—Griggs vs. St. Louis & H. R. Co., 285 S. W. Rep. 159. 

Proof of delivery of live stock to carrier in good condition 
and receipt by consignee in bad condition makes prima facie 
case for recovery of damage from carrier.—Ibid. 

Carmack amendment to interstate commerce act (U. S&S. 
Comp. St., sec. 8604a, 8604aa), does not change common-law rule 
of liability of carrier for loss or damage of freight.—Ibid. 

Manager of farmers’ live stock shippers’ association, who 
attended to shipping hogs and received and distributed returns, 
held to have sufficient interest to maintain action against carrier 
for loss in shipment.—Ibid. 


Where legal incapacity to sue is not ground of demurrer 
under Rev. St. 1919, sec. 1226, because not appearing on face of 
petition, objection must be taken by answer or will be consid- 
ered waived.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
} (Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 


System, published by West Pulishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 







REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of Kansas.) The section of the statute, 
originating in 1883, authorizing the commission charged with the 
regulation of railroad rates to make a finding that a rate pre- 
viously charged was excessive, and by what amount, was re- 
pealed by having been omitted from the revision of 1923.—Great 
Western Portland Cement Co. vs. Public Service Commission of 
Kansas et al., 247 Pac. Rep. 881. 

The provisions of the section referred to in the foregoing 
paragraph was not covered by the statute authorizing various 
investigations by the Public Service Commission.—Ibid. 

Inasmuch as under the present system of regulating rates a 
carrier can charge neither more nor less than those fixed in the 
tariff schedules on file, there is no occasion for a finding by the 
Public Service Commission as to whether a rate previously 
charged in aceordance with the then existing tariff was unrea- 
sonable and unjust.—Ibid. 

(Supreme Court of Colorado.) One hauling freight by truck 
for over 90 per cent of shippers in his territory, maintaining 
storage and transfer station, insuring goods transported, and 
charging regular rates, based on weights and mileage, held a 
common carrier, notwithstanding all such shippers were mem- 
bers of “merchants and manufacturing association” organized 
by him as mere scheme to evade law, since proportion of public 
served was so large as to be “public.”—Davis vs. People ex rel. 
Public Utilities Commission, 247 Pac. Rep. 801. 

In determining whether business is that of common carrier, 
important thing is what such business does and not what its 
charter says.—Ibid. 

(Supreme Court of Idaho.) Where shipment of automobiles 
in interstate commerce with title remaining in consignor was 
refused by consignee and placed in warehouse by carriers in its 
own name, interstate character of shipment ceased, justifying 
state tax thereon despite Const. U. S., art. 1, sec. 8.—The Colum- 
bia Motors Co. vs. Ada County, 247 Pac. Rep. 786. 
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On failure or refusal of consignee to receive goods, carrier 
must store goods in own warehouse, or that of responsible third 
party, and hold them subject to order of consignor, whereon its 
relation to goods becomes that of warehouseman.—Ibid. 

Contract of transportation is presumed made with knowl- 
edge of duty of common carrier to store goods in warehouses 
after refusal of delivery by consignee.—Ibid. 

(Supreme Court of Oklahoma.) The action of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is legislative or administrative in mak- 
ing rates and charges. The order of the Commission fixing rates 
and charges for transportation has the effect of legislative acts, 
and is the law determining the rights of the parties involved in 
the controversy.—Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. vs. 
Howe-McCurtain Coal & Coke Co., 247 Pac. Rep. 986. 

The enforcement and protection of the lawful rights created 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission is a judicial function 
for courts of competent jurisdiction.—Ibid. 

Under the interstate commerce acts, if the lawfulness or 
unlawfulness of the charge or service depends upon its being 
reasonable or unreasonable, just or unjust, the determination of 
the matter involves the trial of an issue of fact. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is the exclusive trier of the question of 
fact so made. If there then remains a question among the par- 
ties, it goes to the court for protection and enforcement as a 
judicial matter.—Ibid. 

If there be no issue of-fact involved in the charge or con- 
troversy between the shipper and carrier as to its reasonable- 
ness or unreasonableness, the question is one for trial by a court 
of competent jurisdiction and not a question for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as the function of the latter is to try 
and settle issues or questions of fact which relate to the reason- 
ableness or unreasonableness of the charge or service.—Ibid. 


(Court of Appeals of Kentucky.) Practice in a court of con- 
tinuous session is governed by Ky. St., sections 980-1019a8, and 
Civ. Code Prac., sec. 364, providing when equitable actions stand 
for trial, is inapplicable—Northern Kentucky Transp. Co. vs. 
City of Bellevue, 285 S. W. Rep. 241. 


Where suit for injunction was begun December 19, and 
answer was filed February 20, and reply filed March 27, and no 
material issues of fact were made by pleadings, plaintiff was not 
prejudiced because of not having sufficient time to file additional 
affidavits, and there was no error in sustaining motion to sub- 
mit case on April 21.—Ibid. 


Compliance with Act 1924, c. 81 (Ky. St., Supp. 1924, sec- 
tions 2739j1 to 2739j29), regulating and licensing automobile 
transportation companies, is condition precedent to claim of ex- 
emptions under section 27 from local ordinances as to license 
fees, and motor bus owner, having failed to comply therewith, 
cannot claim protection thereunder.—Ibid. 


License fee under city ordinance, amounting to $50 a year 
or approximately two-thirds of a cent for each round trip made 
by motor bus averaging 18 passengers, held not unreasonable 
— of right to engage in carriage of passengers for hire. 
——E ate 

Ordinance requiring motor bus operator commencing busi- 
ness in latter part of year to pay full yearly license fee held not 
invalid.—Ibid. 

In absence of legislation by Congress, a state or municipality 
under its police power may prescribe uniform regulations for 
use of highways by motor vehicles engaged in interstate com- 
merce, and charge license fees graduated according to horse 
power of engines or weight or capacity of vehicles, so long as 
regulations and fees are unreasonable.—Ibid. 

That street over which busses traveled was paved at ex- 
pense of abutting proporty owners was immaterial as affecting 
validity of ordinance licensing motor bus travel thereon, where 
it was city’s duty to maintain street and regulate traffic.—Ibid. 





| Shipping Decisions 
| Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, —- by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


opyright by West Publishing Co.) 





(Supreme Court of Washington.) Where shipment is shown 
delivered to vessel in good condition and to consignee in bad 
condition, carrier has burden of accounting for damage.—Brod- 
— & Bascom Rope Co. vs. Luckenbach S. S: Co., 247 Pac. Rep. 

Carrier cannot exempt itself from liability for its own neg- 
ligence by terms stipulated in bill of lading.—Ibid. 

Where bill of lading exempts vessel owner from certain 
classes of damage, and damage is shown in one of those classes, 
burden is on consignee to show that it was occasioned by car- 
rier’s negligence.—Ibid. 


In action for damage to cargo from rust, mere showing that 
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rust was occasioned by sea water does not establish prima facie 
case of negligence.—Ibid. 

Where bill of lading exempted carrier from damage caused 
by rust, and it was shown carrier had furnished seaworthy ves- 
sel, evidence held insufficient to sustain consignee’s burden of 
showing negligence causing rust.—Ibid. 

Bill of lading exempting carrier from damage caused by 
“rust” covers rust caused by sea water reaching cargo, as well 
as that occasioned by atmospheric dampness.—lIbid. 

(District Court, S. D. New York.) Master, ordered by man 
in uniform not to discharge cargo at port, because under martial 
law, and to proceed to different port, held to have acted in good 
faith and in reasonable manner in proceeding to such port.— 
Frederick Blank & Co. vs. United States et al., 13 Fed. (2d) 
Rep. 394. 

"Soutien to bill of lading, having agreed to accept master’s 
opinion of possibility or safety in discharging cargo at destina- 
tion, may not question action, based on judgment exercised in 
good faith and in reasonable manner.—Ibid. 


STATE LONG-AND-SHORT-HAUL LAW 


The Missouri Supreme Court, in a decision in the case of 
McGrew Coal Co. vs. Mellon, has held that an act of the Missouri 
legislature of 1887 intended to give effect to the long-and-short- 
haul clause in the Missouri state constitution repealed a more 
restrictive statute on the same subject enacted in 1872. In a 
bulletin to members, John E. Benton, general solicitor of the 
National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, 
comments on the situation as follows: 


Courts sometimes reverse themselves. Missouri has a constitu- 
tional provision which provides: ‘It shall not be lawful in this state 
for any railway company to charge for freight or passengers a greater 
amount for the transportation of the same, for a less distance than 
the amount charged for any greater distance; and _ suitable laws 
shall be passed by the general assembly to enforce this provision. 

In 1872 the Missouri legislature enacted a statute which made it 
unlawful for any railroad “directly or indirectly (to) charge or col- 
lect for the transportation of goods, merchandise or property * * * 
for any distance, any larger or greater amount * * * than is charged 
or collected for the transportation of similar quantities of the same 
class of goods * * * over a greater distance upon the same road. 
Under these provisions of law it was unlawful to charge more for 
transportation for a given distance on a given railroad than was 
charged for a greater distance (although between other points) on the 
same road. : 

In 1887 the legislature passed another statute, without expressly 
repealing the first statute, making it unlawful for any railroad to 
charge more for transportation “for a shorter than for a longer dis- 
tance over the same line and in the same direction.’’ The questions 
arouse whether the second statute repealed the first, and whether, if 
it did, the constitutional provision was nevertheless _self-enforcing. 
In McGrew vs. Railroad, 177 Mo. 533, the Missouri Supreme Court 
held that the 1872 act was not repealed by the 1887 act, and further- 
more that, if it was so repealed, nevertheless the constitutional pro- 
vision was self-enforcing, and persons required to pay more for 
transportation in Missouri for a given distance than was contempo- 
raneously charged upon the same railroad for a longer distance could 
recover the excess. This decision has been repeatedly followed since 
by the Missouri Supreme Court, and its interpretation of Missouri 
law has been sustained in the United States Supreme Court. 

The question was presented again before the Missouri Supreme 
Court in McGrew Coal Co. vs. Mellon, lately decided. Without division 
the court reversed itself, and held that the 1887 statute by implica- 
tion repealed the 1872 statute. It further held that the constitutional 
provision contemplated legislative action before the same should be- 
come effective. Ihe judgment which has been obtained in the state 
district court, following the earlier decisions, was reversed. This 
leaves Missouri carriers subject to the limitation of the 1887 statute, 
but not to the broader limitation expected by the constitution. 

Perhaps the portion of the opinion of the court of most general 
interest is that which relates to the enactment of the public service 
commission act. Having discussed the implied repeal of the 1872 
statute by the passage of the 1887 statute, the court said: 

“However, if the foregoing considerations may fairly be said to 
leave any doubt that the 1872 act is no longer in force, what doubt 
can possibly remain since the passage in 1913 of the public service 
commission act? Section 47 * * * provides in substance that when 
the commission shall be of opinion after a hearing that the rates, 
fares or charges demanded, exacted, charged or collected by any 
railroad for the transportation of persons or property in this state 
are, among other things, ‘unjustly discriminatory,’ the commission 
shall determine the just and reasonable rates, fares and charges to 
be thereafter observed and in force. No logical conclusion can be 
reached, other than that it was the intention of the Forty-seventh 
General Assembly thereafter to leave to the commission the entire 
subject and field of rate regulation, including unjust discriminations 
and other abuses, without the commission being in anywise bound by 
previous legislative enactments upon the subject which had not been 
expressly repealed. If this is the correct view, and we doubt not 
that it is, then the 1872 act, even though not repealed by implica- 
tion by the 1887 act, and the 1887 act as well, were swept into the 
discard and were repealed by necessary implication by the enactment 
of the public service commission act.” 





FEDERAL CONTROL CASE 


A board of referees appointed by the Commission on ap- 
Plication of the Missouri Southern Railroad Company has sgus- 
tained a motion of the Director General of Railroads to dismiss 
the claim of the carrier for just compensation for the federal 
use and control of its railroad property, which it alleged had not 
been adjusted as provided in section 1 of the federal control 
act. The referees were Daniel W. Knowlton, George M. Curtis 
and Edgar M. Ebert. The carrier sought compensation for the 
use of its property in the period January 1, 1918, to March 28, 
1918, inclusive. 
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The Director General’s motion to dismiss was based on the 
contention that the carrier signed an agreement which con- 
stituted a full and complete adjustment of the matter before 
the referees. The carrier admitted the agreement was signed 
by it, but it asserted that the period from January 1, 1918, to 
March 28, 1918, was expressly excluded from its provisions; that 
the agreement did not alter the fact that the President’s procla- 
mation took the property, and that it was under federal control 
in the period for which just compensation was now claimed. 
Referring to the Director General as “respondent,” the board of 
referees, in part, said: 


Respondent contends that if there was a taking by the proclama- 
tion, the agreement estops the plaintiff from now asserting any 
rights it otherwise might have because of that fact, and relies upon 
the agreement as a bar and estoppel to the claim and our juris- 
diction to pass upon its merits. He further relies upon the agree- 
ment as a full and complete adjustment of any claim for compensa- 
tion for any federal control or use of property of the plaintiff arising 
out of the provisions of the federal control act, or otherwise. 

The federal control act did not take property. It recognizes and 
confirms takings of railroads by the President, makes provisions 
for agreements with the owners of property taken and provides for 
boards of referees to accord hearings and report the just compensa- 
tion in the absence of agreements. Provision is made in section 203 
of the transportation act, 1920, for settlement with carriers with 
which no contracts fixing or waiving compensation have been made, 
and for the right of such carriers that accept benefits under the pro- 
visions of the section to claim additional compensation before boards 
of referees, if not agreed upon. 

Section 3 of the federal control act expressly limits the jurisdiction 
of boards of referees to cases where claims for compensation have 
not been adjusted as provided in section one of that act. The latter 
section authorized the President to make agreements with carriers 
for the possession, use and control of their properties that had been 
taken by him. Plaintiff and the director general, acting for the 
President, did enter into the agreement before us. It deals with 
what was agreed to be a cooperative adjustment of the federal con- 
trol status of plaintiff’s property, and included a waiver of all claims, 
except for carrying the mails or for other services not pertaining 
to or based upon the federal control act. That act, itself, is based 
upon takings of property by the President under authority vested in 
him by the act of August 29, 1916, supra, and for which just com- 
pensation must be made. The word “services” is not defined, but 
clearly it can not mean control and use by or under direction of 
the United States of plaintiff’s railroad for which compensation is 
now claimed. 

The agreement before us is in form exactly the same as that 
under review, upon appeal, by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in St. Louis, Kenneth & Southeastern Railway Co. vs. United 
States et al., 267 U. S. 346. In that case the court said: ‘“‘The con- 
tract here in question appears to have been carefully drawn. It is 
the standard form short-line or cooperative contract said to have 
been executed by more than a hundred railroads. The language 
employed in section 3 to embody the agreement for settlement and 
release of claims is so clear and comprehensive as to leave on its 
face no room for construction. United States vs. Wm. Cramp & Son 
Co., 206 U. S. 118, 128. And we do not find in any other part of the 
contract any provision which prevents the application of the release 
clause to the claims here in suit.’”’ Following this decision, it is 
our opinion, and we so find, that the release clause of the agree- 
ment in this case is a bar to plaintiff’s claim before us, and that 
because of the limitations of section 3 of the federal control act, 
we are without jurisdiction to hear and report upon a claim clearly 
adjusted by agreement. Defendant’s motion to dismiss is sustained. 


COAL SHORTAGE DAMAGE CASE 


The supreme court of Iowa, in an opinion written by Justice 
Evans, in No. 698, 37259, L. C. Smith, assignee of Consumers’ 
Consolidated Coal Co. vs. Louisville & Nashville, appellant, 
added considerably to the relatively small amount of jurispru- 
dence on “scale tolerance” and “evaporation” in connection 
with shipments of coal. The case was an action at law, in five 
counts, for the recovery of damages for shortage in shipments of 
coal, from Kentucky mines to Des Moines. The case was tried 
without a jury.. Judgment was rendered in favor of the plaintiff, 
who claimed about $80 on account of a shortage in five carloads 
of coal as shown by the weights of the originating and deliver- 
ing carriers. The Louisville & Nashville was the originating 
and the Minneapolis & St. Louis the delivering carrier. The 
appellate court affirmed the court of first instance, the case hav- 
ing been certified to the supreme court on account of the im- 
portant law points involved. 

This decision differs, in fact, from the case of G. I. Crail, 
doing business as the P. McCoy Fuel Co., vs. Illinois Central, in 
that the plaintiff used as the measure of his damage, the value 
of the coal at the mines. In the Crail case the value at destina- 
tion was used as the measure. However, the court observed that 
the plaintiff, by waving his right to ask damages measured by 
the value of the coal at Des Moines, did not prejudice the de- 
fendant. 

So many points of vital concern to both railroads and ship- 
pers are involved in the case that it probably will be taken to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Justice Evans’ opinion, 
in full, is as follows: 





Evans, J. The plaintiff’s assignor was a coal dealer engaged in 
business in the city of Des Moines. The plaintiff was its traffic man- 
ager. The defendant is a railroad corporation organized under the 
laws of Kentucy and engaged in interstate transportation. In Decem- 
ber, 1922, and January, 1923, it received for shipment at various points 
in the state of Kentucky, five cars of coal, each consigned by a local 
shipper to plaintiff’s assignor as consignee. The purported bills of 
lading for these shipments came into the hands of such consignee and 
are contained in this record. The shipment was a through shipment 
and the delivering carrier at Des Moines was the M. & St. L. Rail- 
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road Company—not a party to the case. The plaintiff claims for a 
shortage in the quantity of coal delivered, as compared with the quan- 
tity delivered for shipment to the initial carrier in Kentucky. (The 
measure of damages claimed is the value in Kentucky of the amount 
of coal measured by the shortage.) The amount claimed for the 
shortage in each car as set forth in each count varies in amount from 
$10 to $30. The total amount claimed is $80. The trial court certified 
the case as a proper one for appeal in view of the questions presented 
therein. The only question we find in the record, which would justify 
a certification, is that set forth in assignment of error No. 12. The 
point there made appears to have been the prominent reason that 
stimulated a defense in the case, and that justified the certification. 
But the defendant has assigned a sum total of thirteen errors and has 
devoted perhaps the major part of its argument to elementary ques- 
tions, as claimed by it, largely pertaining to the admissibility of evi- 


dence. On such major question in the case the argument is very 
brief, though well to the point. We give such question our first con- 
sideration. 


The plaintiff recalled for proof of the amount of coal delivered in 
each car, to the initial carrier, upon the respective bills of lading 
issued by such carrier, the defendant herein. At the request of the 
consignee, each car was reweighed by the delivering carrier at Des 
Moines. In each case the quantity of coal as shown by such weighing 
in Des Moines was substantially less in each car than was the amount 
shown by the respective bill of lading. The amount allowed for the 
shortage in each case was $6 a ton for the apparent shortage—this 
being the Kentucky price for the coal. / 

The issue on the question of shortage was made by general denial. 
On the trial, however, the defendant put forward what was in the 
nature of an affirmative explanation of the shortage in some degree. 
This explanation may be stated in two parts: , 

(1) That certain experiments made by the Bureau of Mines of 
the Department of Interior of the United States show that a car of 
Kentucky coal in the course of shipment from Kentucky to Des 
Moines will lose a substantial part of its weight by evaporation. The 
amount of such evaporation is found to be variable and dependent 
upon existing conditions, and ranging in degree from one-half per 
cent to 4 per cent. The defendant contends that the amount of short- 
age indicated by the scale weights should have been reduced by the 
amount of such evaporation. It assigns error because the trial court 
allowed it no consideration. It contends that it ought to have been 
allowed credit for at least 1 per cent. ‘ ’ 

(2) It contends further that it is not practicable to obtain exact 
weights of cars of coal because of a normal variation as between dif- 
ferent scales. It calls this variation a ‘‘scale tolerance,’’ ’and con- 
tends that this ‘‘tolerance’’ or difference runs from 500 to 1,000 pounds 
as between different scales in the weighing of a carload. It contends, 
therefore, that this ‘“‘scale tolerance’? should have been considered by 
the court and that the shortage in each case should have been deemed 
accounted for by such ‘“‘telerance’’ to the extent of at least 1 per 
cent of the weight of the carload. Taking up the second point first, 
no reason is suggested by the appellant why the “scale tolerance’’ 
should be deemed as uniformly working a shortage. Assuming such 
“scale tolerance’’ to be a normal condition or result and beyond the 
control of the human will, then the law of probabilities would tend to 
distribute it equally on each side of the correct line. To assume that 
it would work only on the “short’’ side, would be to attribute to it 
the human frailty of partiality. The respective weights were made 
both at the shipping and at the delivering end by the carriers, and 
must be deemed as presumptively correct. 

It is further to be noted that under the rules of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, ‘‘scale tolerance’’ is not to be tolerated beyond 
a difference of 100 pounds. We are clear that the trial court did not 
err in refusing to allow the appellant for a “scale tolerance.”’ 


The other point herein made presents a somewhat different ques- 
tion. The only question of law, however, presented thereby, is 
whether the fact thus alleged presents a partial defense to the claim 
of shortage. It is true, of course, that an “act of God’”’ is available 
as a defense to the carrier as against the claim of loss. We may as 
well concede that natural evaporation is an ‘fact of God.’’ The ques- 
tion of fact still remains as to whether the shortage claimed was 
caused in whole or in part by the evaporation. The burden in any 
event was upon the defendant to plead and to prove the defense. It 
did not plead it. Did it prove it? That question was for the trial 
court in the first instance. We can interfere with the finding of fact 
only if the evidence is conclusive on the question. Here again we 
have a variable factor. We may assume that the evaporation would 
be greater in hot, dry weather than in wet or cold weather. The 
same intrinsic quality of character, which renders coal subject to loss 
of weight by evaporation, renders it subject also to increase by 
absorption. The shipments in this case were made in the dead of 
winter. No specific evidence was offered as to the probabilities of 
evaporation or absorption under the particular weather conditions 
existing at the time of the shipment. The defendant introduced in 
evidence two bulletins (No. 123 and No. 193) of the Bureau of Mines. 
Each bulletin is a volume of about 400 pages. They purpose to set 
forth analyses of samples of coal taken from hundreds of mines in 
every coal state in the Union. These bulletins were put in evidence 
in solido as Exhibits 2 and 3. They cover experiments made between 
the years 1913 and 1919, inclusive. The particular part of these vol- 
umes which may be specially relied on by the appellant, was not 
pointed out in the court below; nor is it pointed out even in argument 
here. It would be uncandid to say that we have read these volumes; 
and equally so to say that the trial judge ought to have read them. 
Sufficient now to say that only a question of fact is presented at this 
point; that the only evidence offered in support thereof are the 
bulletins; that this evidence is not of such a nature as to be con- 
clusive upon the trial court on the issue urged by appellant. 

We hold that the trial court did not err in disregarding the claim 
that evaporation was the cause of the shortage. 


Il. The appellant complains of certain rulings on the admission 
of evidence. This complaint is directed mainly to the introduction in 
evidence of the bills of lading. We will confine our discussion to 
Exhibit ‘‘C,’’ the first bill of lading introduced. The offer of it was 
objected to by the defendant on the ground that it was not sufficiently 
identified and on the ground that its execution was not proved. The 
argument is that a bill of lading is a mere contract and is admissible 
in evidence only after due proof of its execution has been made. We 
are not prepared to accept the contention of the appellant that the 
same rule of preliminary evidence applies to a bill of lading as applies 
to an ordinary contract. Under the interstate commerce act, the 
initial carrier is bound to issue a bill of lading. It may, therefore, be 
presumed that every shipment is attended with a bill of lading. The 
hand of the consignee is the natural destination of the bill of lading. 
The delivering carrier is entitled to its surrender upon delivery of 
the shipment to the consignee. If, therefore, the delivering carrier 
accepts from the consignee a purported bill of lading issued by the 
initial carrier and delivers the shpment thereunder, this would seem 
to be persuasive evidence of the identity of the bill of lading, in the 
absence of challenge from any source. We think it sufficient prima 
facie proof to warrant its offer in evidence. The bill of lading is a 
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part of the currency of transportation commerce. 
always possible; but even so are very exceptional. If a counterfeit 
be discovered, let the discoverer speak. In such a case the issue 
would become a major one and not a mere preliminary or formal one. 

In this case, however, other circumstantial evidence appears jn 
the record. Before bringing his action, the plaintiff, as traffic man- 
ager for his assignor, presented his claim to the defendant through its 
general claim agent. In support of his claim he was required to 
furnish certain data. This data included a statement of facts by the 
agent of the delivering carrier. It was also required that the bill of 
lading should be attached to the claim and in effect certified to by 
the agent of the delivering carrier. The general claim agent of the 
defendant received this claim with its supporting papers. The claim 
was refused; upon what grounds does not appear. Before bringing 
this suit, the plaintiff wrote to the general claim agent of the defend. 
ant requesting the return of his supporting papers. This request was 
complied with. The transmitting letter of the general claim agent 
contained the following statement: ‘‘As requested, I return your sup- 
porting papers, consisting of the original bill of lading, freight bil] 
and certified copy of invoice.” Exhibit “‘C’’ was the bill of lading 
inclosed in such transmitting letter and referred to therein. It is not 
suggested that such purposted bill of lading was ever challenged or 
questioned by the defendant or by anyone in its behalf at any time. 
The sole point made is that the preliminary evidence of identity and 
execution was insufficient to support its offer in evidence. We deem 
the point without merit. What is said here concerning Exhibit “(” 
is applicable to the other bills of lading introduced. 

III. It is also urged that the plaintiff failed to prove his measure 
of damages. This assignment of error is predicated upon two grounds: 

(1) That the true measure of damage would be the value of the 
coal lost at Des Moines, and that the plaintiff offered evidence only 
to its value in Kentucky. 

(2) That the plaintiff, as a witness, was incompetent to testify 
as to the value of the coal in Kentucky for want of personal know]l- 
edge on the subject. 

It is undoubtedly true that ordinarily the measure of damage for 
a shipment lost in transit is the value of the same at the point of 
destination, rather than at the point of shipment. In so far as this 
rule differentiates between point of shipment and the point of desti- 
nation, it is intended to operate in favor of the shipper. Its assump- 
tion is that the value is greater at the point of destination than at 
the point of shipment to the extent at least of the cost of transporta- 
tion. Ordinarily the value at the point of destination is substantially 
dependent upon, if not controlled by, the value at point of shipment. 
This is peculiarly true where the shipper is a coal dealer at the point 
of destination and purchases his coal at the point of shipment for 
the purpose of resale at the point of destination. We know of no 
reason why in such a case the shipper may not waive the difference 
and reduce his claim to the value at point of shipment. If any excep- 
tional circumstances appear, such as a falling market, so that the 
value at destination would be less than at the point of shipment, the 
ruling of the court could be governed accordingly. In this case the 
shipper had no occasion to sue for cost of transportation, because he 
paid the freight only upon the corrected weights at Des Moines. The 
plaintiff testified also in substance that the value at Des Moines was 
the same as at the point of shipment plus transportation. 

It is urged, however, that the plaintiff was not shown to be quali- 
fied as a witness on the question of value in Kentucky. It appears 
that he was a resident of Des Moines and had never been in Ken- 
tucky. He was a coal dealer and had been engaged in that business 
in Des Moines for eighteen years. During that period of time he had 
been purchasing coal in Kentucky and in other points outside of the 
state of Iowa and shipping the same for resale in Des Moines. It is 
urged that all he knew and testified to on the subject of value in 
Kentucky was mere hearsay. There is a sence in which it is true 
that all purported knowledge of market values, and especially of dis- 
tant markets, is hearsay. In that sense only can it be said that the 
knowledge of this witness was hearsay. The rules of evidence, how- 
ever, recognize knowledge of market values as something substantive 
and distinct from mere hearsay. An intelligent coal dealer engaged 
in business in Des Moines, who habitually purchases his stock in 
Kentucky and in other places, must be presumed to act with knowl- 
edge. It is clearly unnecessary that he should go in person to Ken- 
tucky in order to ascertain the price at which he can purchase Ken- 
tucky coal. The market value of an article of trade is the price at 
which it can be bought and sold in the ordinary course of trade. This 
witness is a Des Moines dealer and through long course of dealing 
could properly say, as he did, that he knew the price he had paid. 
We think he was a competent witness. In the absence of other evi- 
dence, we think the defendant suffered no prejudice from the fact 
that the proof showed the price in Kentucky rather than in Des 
Moines. We think the inference was clearly justified, that it was 
worth no less in Des Moines than in Kentucky. 

For the reasons herein indicated, we think the judgment below 
should be affirmed. Judge Evans. 

Affirmed. 

Judges DeGraff, Albert and Morling concur. 


Counterfeits are 


COAL PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENT 


Production of soft coal the week ended September 4 was 
estimated at 11,002,000 net tons by the Bureau of Mines of the 
Department of Commerce. The bureau said that, while this 
was a decrease of 215,000 tons or 1.9 per cent from the revised 
figure for the preceding week, it was yet higher than the output 
in any other week since February. Anthracite production the 
week ended September 4 was estimated at 1,951,000 net tons, a 
decline of 48,000 tons from the output in the preceding week. 

Tidewater bituminous coal shipments from Hampton Roads 
the week ended September 4 totaled 655,764 net tons, of which 
175,753 tons were for New England delivery. 

Cars of coal forwarded over the Hudson to eastern New 
York and New England the week ended August 21 were reported 
as follows: Bituminous, 2,647; anthracite, 3,213. 

Bituminous coal dumped into vessels at Lake Erie ports the 
week ended September 5 totaled 850,187 net tons. Anthracite 
shipped from Lake Erie ports the week ended September 5 to 
taled 65,862. 

For the season to September 5 bituminous coal dumped into 
vessels at Lake Erie ports totaled 19,305,137 net tons, as com- 
pared with 17,175,927 tons for the corresponding period last 
year. Anthracite shipments totaled 1,961,474 net tons, as com- 


pared with 1,760,778 tons for the corresponding period of last 
year. 
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Industrial Traffic Administration 


Twentieth of a Series of Thirty-Six Articles on This Subject Written for The Traffic World, by 
G. Lloyd Wilson, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Commerce and 
Transportation, University of Pennsylvania 


Plant Transportation—Part | 


An important phase of industrial traffic management has to 
do with the control of the movement of loaded and empty 
freight cars to and from the industry’s private tracks within 
the confines of the plant and the movement of cars from place 
to place within the plant. Completely equipped industrial traffic 
departments of the larger factories and mills of this country 
have jurisdiction over the movement of materials over the rails 
within the plant as well as over shipping, receiving, local motor 
transportation, and other functions having to do with the phys- 
ical handling of freight, in addition to the rate, tariff, claim, 
routing, and other office functions of industrial traffic manage- 
ment. 

A large number of manufacturing establishments, mines, and 
distribution organizations of various types have rail trackage 
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Figure No.J. 


within the plants, together with steam, electric, or gasoline- 
driven locomotives, locomotive cranes, and private freight cars 
to perform local service inside the plant limits. Some of the 
larger industrial establishments have elaborate networks of 
private tracks, built at the expense of the owners of the indus- 
tries, as well as locomotives owned and crews employed by the 
companies. These facilities are used to initiate and complete 
the transportation service in connection with freight shipped to 
or from the industries as well as for intra-plant movements nec- 
essary in the manufacturing and assembling processes performed 
by various branches or departments of the industry. 


Types of the Plant Transportation Facilities 


There are, in the United States, thousands of miles of in- 
dustrial tracks owned, controlled, or used by industrial corpo- 
rations. These tracks, in some instances, are owned and oper- 
ated by separately incorporated common carrier roads, owned 
outright or controlled by one or several of the industries which 
they serve. In other cases, the rail facilities are owned and 
used entirely as private carriers or as plant facilities to serve 
only one industrial plant. Industrial railroads, separately in- 
corporated as common carrier roads, are not within the scope of 
the present article, for such roads are organized and function 
as common ¢arriers by rail and are not properly included in a 
discussion of industrial traffic management. Plant facilities 
owned by a proprietary industry and operated as a department 
of the plant or as a bureau or subdivision of the industrial traffic 
department are, however, properly included in a discussion of 
the functions and administration of industrial traffic departments. 


Functions 


Plant transportation facilities of this type are used for the 
following services by the traffic or transportation department 
of the industries: 


1. The placing of loaded freight cars which have been received 
from the rail carriers, at the spots where they are to be unloaded. — 
2. The obtaining of empty freight cars for loading from the rail 
carriers. 

3. The placing of empty cars at required spots to be loaded 

outbound. ; 
. The weighing of loaded inbound and outbound carload ship- 
ments. 
5. The light weighing of empty cars ordered to be loaded and 
cars after they have been unloaded in order that the tare weights 
may be verified. 5 

6. The switching of loaded or partly loaded cars from place to 
place within the plant for further loading or unloading. : 

7. The delivery of empty cars and of outbound carload ship- 


ment, 
private freight cars, and in some cases of lighters and other floating 
transportation equipment. 


ments to the interchange tracks between the plant systems and the 
lines of the carriers. 


8. The preparation of car release orders, advising the carriers 


that empty cars are no longer required. 
9 


he supervision of demurrage. 
10. The custody and maintainance of plant transportation equip- 
including plant trackage, locomotives, locomotive cranes and 


Types of Plant Transportation Organizations 


The successful performance of these functions makes it 
necessary that industrial establishments employ locomotive engi- 
neers and firemen, crane operators, and firemen, freight con- 
ductors and brakemen, switchmen, engine hostlers, watchmen, 
yardmasters, weighmasters, car clerks, and other outside and 
office workers specially trained in transportation work. 

Many forms of plant transportation organizations are to be 
found among industrial establishments. A number of industries 
have their plant transportation departments as separate de- 
partmental organizations under the supervision of a superintend- 
ent of plant transportation or a department head with similar 
title. Such departments function as separate and distinct work- 
ing units and are responsible, usually, to an executive officer 
of the corporation, such as a general manager or a vice-presi- 
dent. Figure No. 1 is an outline of a typical organization of 
this type. 

A second form of local transportation organization is super- 
vised by a superintendent or foreman who functions as the head 
of a sub-department attached to the plant or works department 
and reports to the plant manager or superintendent. 

A third plan of organization places the plant transportation 
department as a subdivision of the traffic department. The work 
of the bureau is done under the supervision of a plant trans- 
portation superintendent who is responsible to the traffic man- 
ager for the proper management of the organization. Figure 
No. 2 is a typical organization of this sort. 

As in the case of the administration of the shipping, receiv- 
ing, and local motor transportation departments, it is usually 
desirable, in the interest of efficiency, that the plant trans- 
portation department be allied closely with the general traffic 
department, so that all phases of traffic and transportation work 
may be coordinated under the direction of one responsible ex- 
ecutive head. This is generally recognized in industry so that 
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modern industrial corporations place traffic managers in charge 
of all phases of transportation with specialists in rates, routing, 
claims, tracing, expediting, receiving, shipping, motor trans- 
portation, and plant transportation in charge of sub-departments 
or bureaus under his direction. He is responsible to the heads 
of the corporation for the harmonious working of all of these 
bureaus. There are, however, a number of industrial establish- 
ments in the United States where the traffic manager does not 
have supervision over plant transportation. 

One of the largest industries in the United States, a Chicago 
packing-house, delegates every transportation duty, including 
plant transportation, to its traffic department, and the few serv- 
ices that are not directly attended to by that department are 
so closely tied up with the traffic department that the depart- 
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ments actually performing the work are independent in name 
only. 


Spotting 


Carriers that serve industries equipped with private tracks 
and with locomotives to do their own plant switching, deliver the 
incoming loaded cars and the empty cars that have been ordered 
for loading at the interchange tracks which connect the rails 
of the carriers with the plant tracks. Delivery of cars by car- 


(Form No. 1) 
A SPOT ORDER FOR LOADED CARS 


INTER-OFFICE MEMORANDUM 
SPECIALTY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Date 
Order No 
(Traffic Department) 
Please place car 
loaded with 
Due to arrive at plant 
Order number 


(initial) 
(commodity) 


(number) 


riers at such designated industrial interchange tracks consti- 
tutes notification of, delivery to the consignee.’ 

From the interchange tracks, the locomotives owned by the 
industry and operated by crews of engineers, firemen, and train- 
men, employed by the industry, pick up the cars and distribute 
them to the places where they are to be loaded or unloaded. 

Departments of the industrial establishment that are to use 
the material or require empty cars placed for loading outbound 
shipments notify the traffic department when and where the cars 
are required. The car clerk of the traffic department notifies 
the receiving and the plant transportation departments when 
the loaded cars are ready for delivery, so that employes in the 
former organization may check the contents of the cars after 
the crews of the transportation departments have placed them 
at the desired locations. 

Written orders are usually issued, so that there may be no 
mistakes as to the spots where the cars are to be placed. In- 
ter-office memoranda are addressed to the traffic department by 
the department requiring the cars to be placed. Corresponding 
orders are transmitted to the plant transportation department 
and to the receiving department in writing informing them that 
the cars enumerated which are expected to arrive at a desig- 
nated time are to be placed at certain places in the yard for 
unloading. A copy of a typical inter-office memorandum form 
is shown in Form No. 1. 


(Form No. 2) 
AN INTER-OFFICE ORDER FOR EMPTY EQUIPMENT 


INTER-OFFICE MEMORANDUM 


SPECIALTY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Atlanta, Georgia 


(Traffic Department) 
Please order the following empty cars for: 
loading outbound 
intra-plant service 
IN 7 IS 3 ran welch ies Sah ange eorotar nian dl Ole Oasar eo. &levula) evecare oieiminreme ene 


Capacity 

Date Required 

Place to Be Spotted 
Commodity to Be Loaded 
Destination 

Route 


Empty Car Order Forms 


Orders for empty cars for loading are transmitted to the 
traffic department by the shipping department or are placed 
directly with local agents of the carriers by the car service 
clerks of the shipping department or of the plant transportation 
department. In some cases, the ordering of cars for the ac- 
commodation of the outbound shipments of industries is at- 
tended to by a clerk or clerks of the shipping department, while, 
in other instances, a clerk in the plant transportation depart- 
ment attends to this. This lack of uniformity can be ascribed 
to the fact that the task is a specialized one, requiring that the 





1American Railway Association Tariff Bureau, B. T. Jones, Agent, 
National Car Demurrage Rules, Rule 4, Section C, and Rule 8, Sec- 
tion D, Paragraph 1, b. 
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man in charge of the work be familiar with the kinds of equip- 
ment that can be supplied by the carriers. He must know the 
cubic capacity of different types of railroad equipment, the 
carrying capacity of special types of equipment, the clearances 
of bridges, tunnels, and curves that will be encountered over 
certain routes, so that equipment of proper sizes and carrying 
capacities may be ordered for outgoing shipment. Freight 
charges are often based on the size of cars ordered for use, so 
that the proper ordering of cars is a necessary detail if trans- 
portation charges are to be kept at the minimum. An inter- 
office car order form is shown in Form No. 2. 


Car Orders 


The American Railway Association has recommended that 
a standard form be used by shippers in ordering cars, so that 
cars of the proper type and size may be obtained. Orders from 
industries for empty cars are sent to the local freight agent 
of the carrier, who allocates his available empty cars to the 
industries requiring them. If cars of the kind and size are not 
available at his station or in his district, he requisitions the 
necessary equipment from the division car distributor of the 
railroad. If the cars are not available in the district, the car 
distributor places orders for the cars required with the dis- 
tributor of the grand division region or system until the type 
of equipment is obtained. 

If the local agent cannot fill the orders for cars of special 
types or sizes before the required time of shipment two smaller 
cars may be furnished in place of one larger one or another 
type of car offered the shipper. Larger cars are sometimes 
offered by the carriers instead of smaller cars ordered by a 
shipper. In such cases the Commission has held that, if the 
shipment could have been loaded into or on a car of the size 
and capacity ordered, the minimum weight to govern the ship- 
ment through to destination must be fixed on the basis of the 


(Form No. 3) 
A CAR ORDER FORM 


CAR ORDER 


Please arrange to furnish uS....... car 
the consignee and on the date indicated. 
Date wanted 


Consigned to 


to be routed > to be placed at 


furnished 


Date supplied 
Date Released 





minimum of the car ordered. “It is the duty of carriers to 
provide reasonable facilities for transportation and if they can- 
not furnish equipment to move the carloads provided for in 
their regulations, it is clearly their duty to provide some other 
method for transporting as one shipment, and at the rate pro- 
vided therefor, such carload weight when tendered by a ship- 
per.’ 

If cars other than the kind ordered are used, an indorse- 
ment should be made on the bill of lading covering the shipment 
and on the carrier’s waybill, showing: 


1. The capacity of the ear ordered. 
2. The date of such order. 


3. The number, initials and capacity of the car furnished. 


The Commission has held that the rate and minimum ap- 
plicable to the car ordered apply if a shipment is loaded into 
two smaller cars furnished by a carrier in lieu of one larger 
car ordered by a shipper and that the shipper is entitled to 
all privileges in transit, reconsignment, switching, and demur- 
rage charges as though the shipment had moved in the car 
ordered.’ 

Car order forms such as Form No. 3, now generally used by 
industrial traffic departments, contain sufficient information that 
the carriers’ agents may know precisely what kinds and sizes 
of cars are required. The form shows the kind of cars, whether 
box, gondola, flat, stock, refrigerator; the number of each kind 
of car; the sizes; the date required; the spots on which the 
cars are to be placed; the goods to be loaded into them; the 
destination and the route to be used in connection with each 
shipment. The information as to destination and route is 
needed by the carriers, so that, whenever possible, cars of for- 
eign line may be routed in the direction of the home road. 

A shipper in Atlanta, Ga., requesting a car for a shipment 
destined to Dallas, Tex., would receive, if possible a car of a 





2Administrative Ruling 66, Interstate Commerce Cimmission. 

3Interstate Commerce Commission, Conference Ruling 339, see also 
General Chemical Co. vs. N. & W. Ry., 15 I. C. C. 349; Milwaukee Falls 
Chair Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry., 16 I. C. C. 217; Noble vs. B. & O. 
nx. BR. BL Cc. Cc. a8. 
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road that served Dallas. Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards 
and the American Railway Association are aiding in keeping 
ears loaded in the general direction of the road that owns them 
or towards home, so as to reduce empty car mileage. Cars ur- 
gently needed are sometimes ordered by telephone calls, and 
written confirmations, shown to be such, are sent to the agents 
of the carriers that have furnished the equipment. 

A record is usually kept of car orders placed in an index 
file so that the orders may be repeated and marked as second 
requests if the orders are not filled promptly. Car orders are 
sometimes made in duplicate, the original being sent to the 
agent of the carrier and the duplicate filed in the live order file 
until the car is placed, and then transferred to a record of car 
orders filled filed for future reference. 


Intra-Plant Switching 


Movement orders are issued to the plant transportation de- 
partment for the movement of cars from place to place within 
the plant. Goods in the process of manufacture often must be 
moved from shop to shop so that further manufacturing pro- 
cesses may be undergone. “Move orders” are made up and sent 
to the plant transportation department by the work order clerks 
in the works or manufacturing departments. These orders are 
transmitted to the crews to perform the switch movements by 
the car clerks of the plant transportation department. ; 

Plants are usually arranged so that the goods may move in 
one direction from shop to shop so that cross routings may be 
avoided as much as possible. Large industrial plants must do 
a great deal of shifting every day and, if this work is not ar- 
ranged so that an even flow of traffic moves in one direction, 
the result is chaos. Movements are arranged in sequence, as 
far as possible, to avoid duplication of movements. Move orders 
are placed the day before and the time that the cars will be 
ready the next day is shown on the orders as well as the places 
from which and to which the cars are to be moved. The orders 
are turned over to the crews several times a day, so that their 
work may be concentrated in different parts of the yard, at 
different times of the day. Yardmasters are used to distribute 
the work to be done among the crews and to supervise the 
performance of the work. Movement records are kept by the 
car record clerks. ; 

Cars are sometimes moved for short distances or in emer- 
gencies by locomotive cranes. These moves are regulated in 
the same way by the plant transportation department. Cranes 
and crews are requisitioned to load and unload cars by the ship- 
ping and receiving departments through the plant transportation 
office. In this way, the cranes may be used wherever needed 
in the plant and used to the maximum efficiency. 


BOARD OF MEDIATION WORK 


Samuel E. Winslow, chairman of the United States Board 
of Mediation, created by the Watson-Parker law, was one of 
the speakers at Babson’s thirteenth annual national business 
conference at Wellesley Hills, Mass. What he said in connec- 
tion with the work of the board, it is understood, is the view 
of that body as to the work it is to accomplish and the methods 
by which the ends sought are to be attained. After outlining 
the history of legislation which culminated in the creation of 
the Board, Mr. Winslow, in part, said: 


No compulsory Federal labor laws have ever been enacted 
and Congress has consistently refused to pass any law with 
“teeth” in it and probably for the reason that not only has 
public opinion, for the most part, been opposed to such an 
idea but also because no plan has ever been suggested which 
appeared to be workable. The aim has always been, as appar- 
ently emphasized in*the present Act, to bring about a desire and 
method for having adjustments made by the parties to disputes 
voluntarily, if possible, without outside assistance or pressure, 
or through some government agency whose findings would be 
accepted as fair all around. 

It is to be hoped that the execution of the methods pro- 
vided in the present law, or as it may be hereafter developed, 
may point the best way to settle all industrial disputes whether 
in the field of transportation or in other commercial lines. 

Any technicalities or unsatisfactory provisions which may 
appear in the Railway Labor Act ought to be duly and in an 
orderly manner worked out satisfactorily. ; 

If the best is to be accomplished each party must give and 
take in the interest of all, including of course, the public, and 
the law should be developed and operated so as to meet chang- 
ing economic conditions. 7 

While previous legislation has failed to accomplish all that 
has been desired a forward movement has constantly been ap- 
Parent. At all times sober thought has been the same in re- 
spect of the underlying principles of mediation and arbitration 
although the laws and methods employed have been different. 

The Watson-Parker Bill was drawn and passed as a result 
of an earnest desire on the part of railways and their employes 
to profit by the experiences growing out of past unsatisfactory 
laws and for the purpose of creating a plan for the adjustment 
of differences in an intellectual way as contrasted with more 
Volcanic and violent proceedings which have too frequently 
Marked railway labor discussions hitherto. ‘ 

It would not be surprising if, in the not too distant future, 
a new and more equitable plan of determining and fixing wages, 
ete., should come into being. : 
he government, by way of Congress, is but the agent of 
the people and must go to the greatest possible extent, wisely 
and firmly, to safeguard public interests, which means the well 


pens of the greatest number. Even so, the fewer laws the 
er, 
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The Railway Labor Act will accomplish its most useful 
purpose in proportion to the minimum number of direct services 
rendered by the Board of Mediation and other boards created 
under the law. 

The more the voluntary settlements made by carriers and 
employes without recourse to other agencies, the better. 

The Board of Mediation can render no better service than 
by contributing to the development of an all around good will 
between the employes and their employers. 

The proponents of the bill before its passage and since have 
insistently represented that they wish to live and serve under 
peaceful labor conditions established through peaceful negoti- 
ations. 

Congress and the public are more than willing to take them 
at their word and will gladly and helpfully give their approval 
and wishes for a successful operation of the law. 

The obligation of railways and employes to the country 
it not only moral but economic and human as well and as they 
recognize and meet these responsibilities so will the law become 
workable and effective. “More strength to their arm!” 

Neither employes nor employers can properly claim exclu- 
sive credit for the Watson-Parker Bill. To each group is due 
equal praise for its participation and its avowed good inten- 
tions and to each the same commendation should be given for 
constructive accomplishments thus far. Consure and its at- 
tending consequences must inevitably and properly fall on those 
who fail to support generally the letter of the law and particularly 
the spirit of it. 

The Board of Mediation has been functioning about two 
months. The work of organizing and setting up the physical 
features of headquarters occupied about one half the time. In 
spite of this fact the consideration of cases has been under way 
and conferences have been held at which members of the Board 
have been in attendance. These have been at various points 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Of necessity the work of mediators must be highly confi- 
dential and all those who have to deal with them must come to 
respect and trust the Board of Mediation and extend to it and 
its representatives all possible information. A breach of com- 
plete confidence on the part of the mediators would be fatal. 

While there is every reason to believe that employes and 
employers appearing before the Board of Mediation will gener- 
ously support this mediation work it can be happily said, with- 
out any breach of confidence, that thus far the negotiations 
entered into under the Railway Labor Act have been of high 
order. There have been no recriminations, no unfriendly refer- 
ences, nor any manifestations of hostility on the part of those 
representing the various interests. 

No one, probably, would care to guarantee a complete and 
satisfactory solution of every case’ which may be eonsidered: 
nevertheless if good will, as thus far manifested, and a desire 
to make the law a success prevail, there is reason to expect good 
results, and at all events more satisfactory conclusions than those 
which have ordinarily been reached in the past. 

In thinking of this law and in working out its provisions 
the public and all interested persons and organizations may well 
agree that we should look forward and not back. 

It is not to be expected that the law as it stands today is 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


POSITION WANTED—Industrial traffic manager, ten years’ prac- 
tical experience, both industrial and railroad circles, married, age 33. 
Student advanced traffic, fully qualified. Address W. W. W. c/o 
Traffic World, Chicago, Il. 

















FOR SALE—AIl copies of Traffic World, unbound, indexes and 
bulletins, since July 1, 1912. Low cash price. S. L., care Traffic 
World, Chicago, Il. 


JOHN F. LENT 
TRANSPORTATION SPECIALIST 


CONSULTATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Experienced as 
Shippers’ Traffic Manager 
Railroad Traffic Executive 
Steamship Manager 
Barge Line Operator 


FREIGHT RATE SURVEYS 
SHIPPING ANALYSIS 
ADJUSTMENTS 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


Serving a National Clientele 
COMMISSION PRACTICE 


for Twenty Years 





Complete, Practical and Personal Instruction in 


(1) Advanced Traffic Management 
(2) Traffic Law and Practice 


Both Courses Available Through Resident and 
Resident-by-Mail Training. 


No Theory — No Tedious Book Reading 
You Learn by Actual Practice 


Write or phone today for full particulars, advising 
course in which interested. 


COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 


Dept. “D” 608-618 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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perfect. By its omissions and commissions weak spots are 
likely to be discovered. If employers or employes are of a 
mind to see advantages through technicalities which the short- 
comings of the law may afford it will be possible but exceedingly 
unfortunate. If, on the contrary, the parties in interest are 
serious and earnest in a desire to develop and establish the 
principles set out in the law through co-operation as to its 
spirit rather than, maybe, as to its letter, there would appear 
to be no reason why in an orderly manner from time to time 
the law should not be improved and ultimately not only bé- 
come easily workable but, of more importance, establish a good 
fellowship and an intellectual method of discussing and solving 
problems. 

The Board of Mediation interprets the action of Congress 
in passing the Watson-Parker Bill as an expression of genuine 
desire on its part to have the present existing legislation taken 
up on new lines as contrasted with previous efforts on the part 
of the government, and so help bring about prompt and fair 
adjustments of railway labor disputes. 


WAGE STATISTICS 


Class I railroads in June had 1,833,621 employes, to whom 
total compensation of $249,055,495 was paid for the month, 
according to compilations of the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Commission. The number of employes represented an increase 
of 24,893, or 1.4 per cent, over the number for May, and the 
total compensation showed an increase of $2,518,261, or 1 per 
cent, as compared with the preceding month. As compared with 
June, 1925, there was an increase of 2.9 per cent in the number 
of employes, and an increase in compensation of 3.8 per cent. 
The greater percentage increase in compensation was due prin- 
cipally to an increase in the average number of hours worked 
per employe, the bureau said. 


—— —____ 


JULY OPERATING RESULTS 


The Commission’s official statistics on operating revenues 
and operating expenses of Class I steam railroads, for the 
United States as a whole, for July, 1926, and 1925, and for the 
seven months ended with July, 1926, and 1925, follow: 








1926 1925 
Average number of miles operated. 236,879.54 236,594.77 
Revenues: 
I, drvasdh Gk csi wicien ocak ate Sse, kv ea $ 408,644,952 $ 377,521,634 
I og aS res tla oy ek b 97, 786, 878 ce 97,966,503 
IE Gaia cele alas be tas estan io gi'a/ Sod catgran a bie eek 7,809, 707 7,789,870 
IU «in oi. dies wid aileve ere tine 4 drnieiaiece eee 10, 919,088 9,972,337 
All other transportation............ 18,127,159 17,090,835 
I 5 aie anos 6516 "GK lie aa 0a) Le le-e.06 6: 12,462,106 11,436,928 
Joint facility—Cr 1,227,847 827,831 
I PNET oo ccccceccwsccesac 462,797 121,757 
Railway operating revenues...... 556,514,940 522,484,181 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures. 80,335,653 75,035,380 
Maintenance of equipment........ 106,634,089 105,258,040 
athe dh ak arcs e'a le tevin ove 014° S Wie 6 bree 9,871,084 9,0: 59,832 
nen 179,685,545 175,229,948 
Miscellaneous operations........... 5,075,413 1,922°269 
oi aie ao dea a iat Sid tisha es 15,313,893 14,620,302 
Transportation for investment—Cr.. 1,621,813 1,200,982 
Railway operating expenses...... 395,293,864 382,924,789 
Net revenue from railway operations. 161,221, 076 139,559,392 
BEtEWEY COE BCOPURIE. ... ccccccccccce 34,669,495 30,748,106 
Uncollectible railway revenue........ 133,212 136,879 
Railway operating income....... 126,418,369 108,674,407 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance........ 7,290,174 7.028.552 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance....... 2'232'883 1,977,243 
Net railway operating income.... 116,895,312 99 668.612 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per ; : 
WEY Aacanenneveedavawescueees 71.03 73.29 
SEVEN MONTHS 
Average number of miles operated... 236,875.38 236,592.48 
Revenues: 
et ca adres Gio tracelk wale iee oe 00 0$2,649, 218,994 $2,498,260,803 
roe oee@ 602,427,298 f 596,910,282 
ead ai a ors 5th ts eas OW blanca eras al Ba 55,221,501 55,880,320 
rer re 81,157,197 79,462,783 
All other transportation.. 118,199,529 113,595,611 
coi a avero a-6si-al or igi e aia oie ai eienenee 73,687,389 69,806,450 
SONNE BOOT —CPF oe ccccceccccccees 7,605,968 5,969,192 
Joint facility—Dr..........--.seee- 2,777,959 - 1,378,942 
Railway operating revenues...... 3,584,739,917 3,418,506,499 
Expenses: 
aintenance of way and structures. 493,407,502 463,360,172 
Maintenance of equipment......... 747,442,390 735,387,456 
ESS Se ya a eran meas 65,764,611 60,737,016 
IUINEOGED, 6 0c c6c0ws cecetiveedus 1,256,763,669 1,237,479,048 
Miscellaneous operations .......... 32,390,542 30,493,863 
SERS ee 107,858,999 101,491,322 
Transportation for investment—Cr-. . 8.825.975 6.650.723 
Railway operating expenses..... 2.694.801.738 2,622,298 154 
Net revenue from railway operations. ~’g99'999"179 "7196 208 345 
Railway tax accruals................ 217 128 465 199°658.107 
Uncollectible railway revenues....... 952'552 1'001.107 
Railway operating income....... 671 857-162 595.549 131 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance........ 16. 138.434 43,071,352 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance....... nippy 95 3° 993'73 
Net railway operating income... 13,865,095 _ 13,293,733 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 611,853,633 539,184,046 
| Ree Dace eae ae se 75.17 76.71 


a Does not include Boston & Albany, the revenues and expenses 
of which are included in New York Central Report. 

b Includes $3,774,885 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 

c Includes $3,527,074 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS 
According to telegraphic reports received today by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, from 369 of the 
larger softwood, and 144 of the chief hardwood, mills of the 
country for the week ended September 11, the 351 comparably 
reporting softwood mills show decreases in production, ship- 
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ments and new business, when compared with reports from 
347 mills for the week earlier, due to mills closing for Labor 
Day. In comparison with reports for the corresponding period 
a year ago, the decreases in all three items are due to the fact 
that 1925 Labor Day did not fall in the compared week. 

The hardwood operations (allowing for the great disparity 
in the number of mills reporting) show no noteworthy change 
when compared with reports for a week ago. 

The following table compares the national softwood move- 
ment, as reflected by the reporting mills of seven regional 
associations for the three weeks indicated: 


Corresponding Preceding Wk., 


Past Week Week, 1925 1926 (Revised) 
351 346 


I Ris orion Sin ks ata 347 
PYOGUCHIOR «2.050: sic0'00 216,267,126 238,486,631 236,460,519 
SHiMeNtS «occ ce vccs 210,768,349 229,681,546 245,512,678 
ee er 209,814,807 227,974,968 244,191,210 


The following revised figures compare the softwood lumber 
movement of the same seven regional associations for the first 
thirty-six weeks of 1926 with the same period of 1925: 

Production 


8,560,800,078 
8,583,396,948 


Shipment 
8,762,815,511 
8,530,821,046 


Orders 
8,786,538, 983 
8,404,592,375 


PASSENGER REVENUES IMPROVING 


After five years of almost steady reduction in railway pas- 
senger traffic and revenues, generally attributed to the increase 
in the use of the automobile and to bus competition, statistics 
published by the Commission show that in the first half of the 
present year passenger revenues exceeded those for the like 
period of 1925, $504,254,107, as compared with $498,526,256. An 
examination of the Commission’s traffic statistics shows that, 
while the number of passengers carried is still slightly below 
that for the corresponding period of last year, the average jour- 
ney per passenger has increased, indicating that the increase in 
long-haul traffic has begun to offset the loss in the short-haul 
traffic. 

Excluding commutation traffic, the average miles per pas- 
senger per road, in the first half of 1926, was 66.12, as compared 
with 62.26 in the corresponding period of 1925. Including com- 
mutation charges, the average was 39.46 miles, as compared with 
38.04 in the last two periods under comparison. As a result, the 
total revenue passenger miles amounted to 16,864,310,000 in the 
first half of 1926, as compared with 16,735,266,000 in the first 
half of 1925. 

This increase in the passenger traffic has been going on 
since September, 1925, although the year 1925, as a whole, shows 
a decrease as compared with 1924. 

However, for the month of June, 1926, there was another 
slight decrease in passenger revenue in comparison with the 
same month in 1925. Passenger revenues for June, 1926, were 
$92,223,779, a decrease of $242,000 as compared with June, 1925. 

Revenue traffic statistics compiled by the Bureau of Statis 
tics of the Commission from reports representing 172 Class I! 
railroads, exclusive of switching and terminal companies, for 
June and the six months ended with June, 1926 and 1925, show 
the following: 


Revenue tons carried—207,366,000 for June and 189,642,000 for 
June, 1925; 1,111,605,000 for six months ended with June and 1,051,210,- 
000 for same period of 1925. 

Revenue tons carried one mile—35,713,317,000 for June and 32,784,- 
151,000 for June, 1925; 205,000,798,000 for six months ended with June 
and 191,726,313,000 for same period of 1925. 

Freight revenue—$395,820,162 for June and $365,564,171 for June, 
1925; $2,236,636,352 for six months ended with June, and $2,117,182,602 
for same period of 1925. 

Revenue per ton-mile—11.08 mills for June and 11.15 mills for 
June, 1925; 10.91 mills for six months ended with June and 11.04 mills 
for same period of 1925. 

Revenue per ton per road—$1.91 for June and $1.93 for June, 1925; 
aay for six months ended with June and $2.01 for same period ot 

Revenue passengers carried—70,794,000 for June and 72,888,000 for 
June, 1925; 427,406,000 for six months ended with June and 439,927,000 
for same period of 1925 

Passenger revenue—$92, 223,779 for June and $92,465,952 for June, 
1925; $504,254,107 for six months ended with June and $498, 526,266 for 
same period of 1925. 

Revenue per. passenger-mile—2.836 cents for June and 2.817 cents 
for June, 1925; 2.99 cents for six months ended with June and 2.979 
cents for same period of 1925. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of leading lines of fruits and vegetables the 
week ended September 11 amounted to 26,114 cars, as compared 
with 25,431 (revised) the preceding week, according to the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. 
Shipments were reported as follows: 


Apples, 2,373 cars; cauliflower, 34 cars; cabbage, 598 cars; 
cantaloupes, 901 cars; celery, 194 cars; cucumbers, 101 cars; 
grapefruit, imported from Cuba and Porto Rico, 134 cars; grapes, 
7,716 cars; green peas, 21 cars; lemons, 116 cars; lettuce, 887 
cars; miscellaneous melons, 365 cars; mixed citrus fruit, 20 cars; 
mixed deciduous fruit, 204 cars; mixed vegetables, 558 cars; onion, 
586 cars; oranges, 544 cars; peaches, 2,382 cars; pears, 1,570 cars. 
peppers, 72 cars; plums and prunes, 457 cars; string beans, 10 
cars; sweet potatoes, 741 cars; tomatoes, 914 cars; watermelons, 


502 cars; pototoes, late crop, 4,216 cars; early crop, 33 cars; Can- 
ada imports, 4 cars, 
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CANADIAN RATE HEARING 
The Traffic World Ottawa Bureau 


At the final session in Montreal of the commission investi- 
gating the claims of the Maritime Provinces, September 10, Sir 
Henry Thornton gave the attitude of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways towards the question. He said the burden of affording 
relief should not rest on the Canadian National. Some assistance 
should be tendered the Maritime, but the cost should be borne 
by the whole of Canada. The problem is primarily a railway 
one and most of the witnesses heard in Montreal were railway 
officials. 

W. U. Appleton, general manager of the Atlantic region of 
the Canadian National, touched on the difficulties of railway 
operation on Prince Edward Island and suggested ways by which 
conditions might be improved and better service rendered. 
While he did not regard railway conditions on the Island as 
wholly satisfactory, he said that, in some respects, the standard 
of equipment on the Island was higher than on the main land. 
If he were laying out the road anew, he would not lay it out as 
at present. He gave $3,000,000 as a conservative estimate of 
the amount required to equip the road to give adequate service. 

Sir Henry Thornton said that so far as the Canadian Na- 
tional was concerned, it was limited as to the assistance it 
might render. ‘‘The mandate to the administration of the Cana- 
dian National was to operate the system in such fashion as 
would reduce the burden on the country, and with the ultimate 
object of removing it altogether,” he said. He understood that 
the limitations placed on the administration would not permit 
large rate reductions; he felt it to be in the interest of Canada 
as a whole and of the Maritime Provinces themselves, that the 
Canadian National should be operated as a business proposition, 
but, if such administration did not afford the necessary relief, 
he felt that the whole burden should not rest on the Canadian 
National, but should be so distributed that the whole country 
should participate. 


An important factor contributing towards the responsibility 
which the rest of Canada should feel towards the Maritimes, 
he said, lay in the fact that they possessed the only all-the-year- 
around Canadian ports on the Atlantic seaboard. This was an 
extremely important factor which could not be ignored in its 
relation to national and industrial security. It was inconceiv- 
able that the people of Canada should contemplate isolation 
from the seaboard in the winter months. An obligation, there- 
fore, rested on every Canadian citizen to see to it that those 
ports maintained their shipping supremacy. They were not at 
present enjoying the traffic their strategic positions justified, 
and, while he did not think any particular group could be held 
responsible for the condition, he believed all should contribute 
towards a solution of the difficulty. 


To a great many people in the Maritimes, he said, the solu- 
tion lay in transportation, and this would necessarily imply a 
reduction in freight rates or its equivalent. Yet to do this 
would result in inciting a demand for similar reductions in 
other parts of the country, and it might seriously affect the 
freight structure, not only of Canada but of the whole North 
American continent. Another solution might be found through 
a subsidy, but this would impose a burden on the whole of 
Canada and there was no means of telling what the feeling of 
the other sections might be. The average business man would 
condemn the subsidy suggestion as unsound, as everyone would 
want to “step up to the free lunch counter.” 


Later, when discussing with the chairman the need for the 
Canadian National being operated on a self-supporting basis, 
Sir Henry was asked if he meant to imply that the public trade 
policy of Canada should not be confused with the administra- 
tion of the railways, and he replied that it would be fatal to the 
railways if they were to operate without reasonable regard for 
deficits and the national situation. He denied that, because the 
Atlantic region was operated at a deficit, discrimination was ex- 
ercised against the Maritimes. Regional divisions, he explained, 
were made only for the purposes of efficient operation and had 
nothing to do with rates. 


CANADIAN RAIL FIGURES 


A Canadian government bulletin gives increased density of 
traffic as the chief reason for this year’s increased earnings 
by the two big Canadian railway companies. The average train- 
load on Canadian railways as a whole was increased by 42.9 
revenue tons and the revenue per train-mile was increased by 
22 cents, or 4 per cent. The number of passengers per train 
increased from 61.3 to 63.1, and the revenues per passenger 
train-mile from 238 to 249. The number of train-miles per mile 
of road operated rose from 1,575 to 2,034, the figures being 
for the month of June. For the first half of the year the gross 
revenue of all the roads included in the monthly reports showed 
an increase of $26,035,106, or 13.6 per cent, for an increase of 
17.3 per cent in the revenue ton-miles. For the same period, 
the number of passengers carried showed an increase of 2 
per cent, and the passenger-miles an increase of 8.5 per cent. 
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Operating expenses were increased by $8,022,421, and net reve- 
nues by $18,012,684, or over 117 per cent. 

The monthly figures issued from the headquarters of the 
two railways are not computed on exactly identical bases, but 
the report of the Bureau of Statistics gives the result of the 
two railway systems for the first half of the calendar year on 
a common basis. According to this report, the gross operating 
revenue of the Canadian National Railways for the six months 
was $120,989,008; the operating expenses, $106,132,347; the net 
operating revenue, $14,856,660; and the operating income, $11.,- 
810,373. For the Canadian Pacific Railway, the gross operating 
revenues were $84,783,410; operating expenses, $70,684,137; net 
operating revenues, $14,099,273; and operating income, $13,956,- 
687. The above returns include the results on the lines of both 
companies in the United States as well as in Canada. 

In the analytical tables connected with the report there are 
some further comparisons between the two roads, limited to 
the Canadian lines. The number of tons of revenue freight 
moved one mile per mile of line in June on the Canadian Na- 
tional was 1,997, and on the Canadian Pacific 2,068. The oper- 
ating revenue per mile of road on the Canadian Pacific was 
$37.69, with operating expenses of $30.52; on the Canadian Na- 
tional the operating revenue was $30.10 per mile of road, with 
operating expenses of $28.57. The average operating expense 
per train-mile on the Canadian National was $3.91; on the 
Canadian Pacific, $3.26. The average number of tons per loaded 
freight car was 24.6 on the Canadian National and 25.1 on the 
Canadian Pacific. The number of employes on the Canadian 
National was 92,502, and on the Canadian Pacific, 69,851. The 
ratio of the pay roll to operating revenues on the Canadiar 


National was 60.3 per cent and on the Canadian National 53.3 
per cent. 


TRAMP CHARTERING AT MONTREAL 
Tramp chartering, according to reports made to the Mon- 
treal Harbor Commission, is better at present than at any time 
since early in June. On September 10, 25 ships were shown 
as being chartered for loading in the next three months. 


CANADIAN RAIL EARNINGS 

Traffic earnings of the Canadian Pacific Railway for the 
ten days ended August 31, were $5,182,000, an increase of $279,- 
000. Earnings of the Canadian National for the same period 
were $7,260,592, an increase of $500,870. 

Increases aggregating $2,735,907 are shown in the traffic 
earnings of the railways of Canada for August. The Canadian 
Pacific increase was $1,217,000, while that of the Canadian 
National was $1,518,907. 


CANADIAN WAGE INCREASES 


The Traffic World Ottawa Bureau 


Substantial increases in pay are being asked for by con- 
ductors, brakemen, and baggagemen on the Canadian railways, 
and a Board of Conciliation is now hearing evidence. The in- 
creases were asked for some time ago, and were rejected by 
the railway companies. The employes then asked for the pres- 
ent board. 

Representatives of the railways presented an elaborate state- 
ment maintaining that the present cost of living and rates of 
pay do not justify increases. Existing rates were established 
by a board of conciliation in 1921, since which time the railways 
have suffered substantial reductions in passenger and freight 
rates, while the cost of living has decreased. They point out 
that the existing scale is the outgrowth of war conditions and 
outline how the course of increases in Canada followed that in 
the United States, beginning with the McAdoo award. After 
1920, material decreases in the cost of living occurred and pres- 
sure was exerted to bring about a downward revision of wage 
rates. This was brought before the United States Railroad La- 
bor Board, and certain decreases were made effective for all 
classes of employes in July, 1921. Further decreases were made 
in 1922, but not to employes in train service. 

Two important changes in conditions resulted in increases, 
the railways say—the adoption of a basic eight hour day in 
1917, and the payment of time and one-half for overtime in 
freight train service. The final and heavy increases in rates 
of pay in 1920 were regarded by managements of United States 
roads as extreme. By this time, Canadian roads had already be- 
gun to feel the effects of reduction in passenger and freight 
rates to an extent beyond all reductions made effective on 
United States roads and further decreases began to be made 
effective throughout 1922, so that, towards the end of that year, 
freight rates in Canada had been decreased 22.6 per cent as 
compared with one general reduction of ten per cent on the 
United States roads. In 1924, the general improvement in bus! 
ness and traffic conditions in the United States secured a 5!x 
per cent increase for conductors, engineers and firemen 0 
American roads, “but it was recognized that conditions in the 
two countries were entirely dissimilar and the increase was not 
duly pressed for in Canada.” 

With regard to the present application, the railways Say 
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that the classes concerned are among the highest paid classes 
of railroad employes in the Canadian service and they point out 
that the application is identical, in all respects, with those al- 
ready submitted to and declined by the railroads in the United 
States. 

“When it is recognized that increases in rates of pay ap- 
proximating twenty cents an hour have been applied for,” the 
statement of the railroads says, “and that the application of an 
increase of even one cent an hour to all classes of employes on 
Canadian railroads would mean an amount of $3,672,000 per 
annum, it will be seen how serious the question is in view of 
Canadian economic conditions at the present time.” 

The railroads filed a comparison of Canadian and American 
rates of pay with figures as to the changes in the cost of living 
as shown by official returns. The population per mile of rail- 
ways is 222 in Canada, as compared with 454 in the United 
States, the gross earnings in Canada per capita being four dol- 
lars less than in the United States, while the gross earnings per 
mile of road are more than double in the United States. West- 
ern Canadian rates are lower than those in the United States, it 
is asserted, while operating costs are higher. Had the Cana- 
dian railways received the same rate a hundred pounds of grain 
products to the head of the lakes in 1925 as was and still is be- 
ing paid to American carriers over similar distances, Canadian 
carriers would have earned that year an additional sum of $34,- 
679,000. It is added that the freight rate structure in Canada 
is recognized as being the lowest in the world. 

A joint memorandum was presented to show that the pas- 
senger revenue per mile on the Canadian National had fallen 
from 2.70 cents in 1922 to 2.62 cents in 1925, and on the Cana- 
dian Pacific from 2.91 in 1921 to 2.54 in 1925; while freight rev- 
enues per ton mile on the Canadian National had fallen from 
one cent in 1922 to .96 cent in 1925, and on the Canadian Pacific 
from 1.19 cents in 1921 to .97 in 1925. 

A statement was submitted showing the Canadian Pacific 
operating results from 1914 to 1917, the years preceding the 
adjustment of wage rates of 1918-21, and also for the five year 
period from 1921 to 1925. For the last five year period, the aver- 
age net earnings amounted to only $1,377,635, as against an 
average net surplus of $11,804,389 in 1914-17, a decrease of 87.92 
per cent. On the basis of the United States Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s “fair rate of return,’ the average surplus 
should have been $17,296,046, instead of the actual average of 
$1,377,635. It means that the company’s average net operating 
income of $37,073,892 provides only a “fair rate of return” at 
five and three-quarters per cent on an investment of $644,- 
745,948, or that the system has an investment of $276,841,926 on 
which no return is received. 

The conclusion of the railroads, based on the above data, 
is that the present demand for increased wages is not justified. 


U. S. AND CANADIAN MARINE PLANS 


President Dalton, of the Fleet Corporation, on return from 
a visit to the ports of Portland, Me., Boston and New York, 
announced that plans would be worked out for more regular 
calls by Shipping Board vessels at Portland. He said this would 
be done particularly in view of the fact that the Canadian gov- 
ernment merchant marine had adopted the policy that shipments 
from Canadian ports should go in Canadian vessels. He said 
that that policy would have an immediate effect on the situation 
at Portland and that, following a similar policy, American prod- 
ucts should logically be shipped in American flag ships. 


RATE CONFERENCE PROTESTS 


President Dalton, of the Fleet Corporation, has received a 
letter from the North Atlantic Freight Conference “deploring” 
the action of the Fleet Corporation in approving withdrawal by 
the American Palmetto Line from the South Atlantic rate con- 
ference. Mr. Dalton said this expression from the North At- 
lantic Conference would have no effect on the action taken, as 
it was the policy of the Fleet Corporation to protect its oper- 
ators and to demand for Shipping Board vessels just and equita- 
ble treatment. It was pointed out at General Dalton’s office 
that the North Atlantic Conference had thirteen members and 
that a majority of them operated foreign flag ships. 


SHIPPING BOARD INQUIRY 


Commissioner Teller, of the Shipping Board, has sent out a 
questionnaire in connection with the preparation of the report 
on the merchant marine called for by the Jones resolution. The 
questionnaire follows: 


On June 23, 1926, Senator Jones of Washington submitted the 
following resolution in the Senate of the United States (S. Res. 262), 
which was, in due course, adopted: 

“Resolved, that the United States Shipping Board be, and it is 
hereby, requested to prepare and submit to the Senate not later than 
January 1, 1927, comprehensive and concrete plans for building up 
and maintaining an adequate merchant marine for commerce and 
national security (1) through private capital and under private 
ownership and (2) through construction, operation, and ownership 
by the government.” 

The United States Shipping Board respectfully requests an an- 
swer to the following questions to assist it in formulating the con- 
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crete plants called for by the resolution. It requests that the answers 
be typed on sheets the size of this and marked A-B-C-, as the case 
may be, and that this sheet be used as a cover. 

A. Do you favor an American merchant marine operated 

(1) through private capital and under private ownership, or 

(2) through construction, operation, and ownership by the gov- 
ernment? 


What method do you advocate for the purpose of enabling 


American flag ships to compete with foreign flag ships in commerce 
to and from the United States? 


In addition to the foregoing please submit any other or further 


suggestions or data you deem pertinent to the issue presented by 
the resolution. 


CANAL TRAFFIC IN AUGUST 


In August, according to the Panama Canal Record, 464 com- 
mercial vessels and seven small launches passed through the 
canal, the total tolls being $2,055,041.91, $27.87 having been 
contributed by the launches, 

The daily average number of transits of seagoing vessels 
for the month was 14.96, and the daily average tolls collection 
$66,291.67. The average amount of tolls paid by each of the 
commercial transits was $4,438.54. 

August was the fourth month in the present calendar year 
in which tolls collections have exceeded $2,000,000. 

Of the 464 commercial vessels transiting in the past month, 
226 were northbound and 238 southbound. 


SHIPPING BOARD ACTION 


The Shipping Board at its meeting September 13 approved 
the advertisement and the terms and specifications for the sale 
and/or charter of the United States Lines and the combination 
passenger and cargo service of the American Merchant Lines, 
the specifications to be ready for issuance September 15. The 
advertisement was to be published September 20. Bids will be 
received November 8. 

The board also adopted a resolution authorizing Commis- 
sioner Benson, in his discretion, to accept the bid of Standard 
Underground Cable Company for the furnishing of 156,800 feet 
of electric cable, which is in connection with the Diesel con- 
version program heretofore authorized by the board. 

The board further directed the president of the Fleet Cor- 
poration to advertise for sale the tanker “District of Columbia” 
yaa sold “as is, where is,’ for conversion to Diesel electric 

rive. 


PARCEL POST REGULATIONS 


W. Irving Glover, second assistant postmaster general, has 
issued the following: 


Effective at once the following transit rates will apply with re- 
spect to parcels addressed for delivery in Katanga Province, Belgian 
Congo, via Cape Town: 

1 to 3 pounds, $1.32; 4 to 7 pounds, $2.58; 8 to 11 pounds, $3.84. 

The postage and transit charges must be prepaid by postage 
stamps affixed to the parcels at time of mailing. 

The above modifies the transit rates as shown under the item 
“Belgian Congo, Katanga Province only (via Cape Town),’’ appearing 
on page 242 of the Annual Postal Guide for 1926. 


R. S. Regar, third assistant postmaster general, has issued 
the following: 


The postal administration of Mexico has brought to the attention 
of this office the fact that, due to the insecure packing and wrapping 
Cc. O. D. articles are being received at the Mexican exchange offices 
in a damaged condition. Postmasters are therefore cautioned, when 
accepting articles of a fragile nature for C. O. D. service to Mexico, 
to ascertain if they are properly prepared and wrapped to withstand 
handling in the mails, and when making inquiries as to the contents 
and manner of packing, as required in article 150, page 138, of the 
July, 1926, Postal Guide, the senders should be advised that neither 
country assumes liability for loss arising from improperly packing or 
wrapping of C. O. D. parcels for Mexico, and that the responsibility 
of properly packing, wrapping and indorsing such mail rests with the 
senders. All fragile parcels for Mexico must be marked ‘‘Fragile.” 

In this connection particular attention is invited to paragraphs S 
11, 12, 18 and 57 of the Detailed Instructions for the C. O. D. Service 
with Mexico, published in the August, 1925, Postal Guide. 


OCEAN RATES AT HIGHER LEVEL 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The market for full cargo ships in the last week has de- 
veloped into a runaway affair, with daily advances in rates, now 
at the highest level since 1921. ‘Continuance of the heavy coal 
movement and the sudden increase in grain activity at both 
Montreal and New York have exhausted the supply of vessels 
for September and owners are holding their October and Novem- 
ber ships at figures that, in the summer, would have been con- 
sidered exorbitant. Shippers who have delayed covering their 
requirements in hope of a reaction have been forced to come into 
the market and pay prices asked. The breadth of the present 
market is indicated by the fact that fifty trans-Atlantic ships 
were chartered in London alone last Wednesday, with rates as 
high as 25 to 27 shillings a ton for coal. It is believed in many 
quarters that the figure of $7 a ton may be reached. 

The advance was of such proportions that some brokers 
advised their clients to show caution in making forward com- 
mitments, on the theory that a reaction was inevitable. They 
admitted, however, that, if the British mine strike was not set- 
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tled by the first of October, existing rates might seem low. 
Memories of the swift rise in freights two years ago are still 
vivid and shippers who will need space within the next two 
months are uncertain whether to charter ships now or wait for 
a slump, if this is to come. 

United Kingdom shippers snapped up all available Septem- 
ber and first half of October vessels at the highest rates, paying 
22s. 3d. to 23d. per quarter on grain ships from Montreal. Rates 
for grain from Montreal to the Continent advanced to 17 cents 
a 100 pounds. The average level of grain rates was as follows: 
from Montreal, October loading, 1914 cents to Antwerp-Hamburg, 
and 22 to 23 cents to the Mediterranean; from the Gulf, October 
loading, 4s. 6d. per quarter to the United Kingdom, 19 to 20 cents 
per 100 pounds to Antwerp-Rotterdam, 20 to 21 cents to Antwerp- 
Hamburg, 23 to 24 cents to the Mediterranean. The lumber and 
sugar trades showed only a limited activity. The time charter 
market was restricted by the lack of vessels due to the demands 
of the full cargo trip markets. 

Further changes have been announced by several confer- 
ences. The United Kingdom-Irish Conference has fixed rates 
on acetone at 70 cents, grain or wood alcohol, 70 cents; bean 
meal in bags, 25 cents, all per 100 pounds; apples in cartons, 
packed in wooden boxes, double strapped and not exceeding 3 
feet 2 inches in cubic feet, ordinary stowage, 60 cents per box; 
cranberries in boxes not exceeding 2 feet 2 inches, ordinary 
stowage, 75 cents per box; agricultural implements, machinery 
and parts, including engines used for agricultural purposes, but 
not exceeding 10 h. p, each, 25 cents per cubic foot or 50 cents 
per 100 pounds, ship’s option; kitchen cabinets now at furniture 
rates of 30 cents per cubic foot, or 60 cents per 100 pounds; 
bed springs, 25 cents per cubic foot. In refrigerated stowage 
new rates have been established on apples in cartons in wooden 
boxes, double strapped, not exceeding 3 feet 2 inches cubic 
measurement, $1.00 per box; cranberries in boxes not exceeding 
2 feet 6 inches cubic measurement, $1.00 per box. After Janu- 
ary 1, 1927, the United Kingdom Conference will make rates 5 
cents per cubic foot higher on freight packed in fiber boxes than 
the same goods packed in standard wooden or other containers. 

The Trans-Atlantic Continental Conference has fixed rates on 
butcher blocks, unfinished, at 45 cents and 50 cents; same, fin- 
ished, at 70 cents and 75 cents; graphite grease, 60 cents and 65 
cents; graphite powder, 55 cents and 60 cents; sulphate of 
potash, 45 cents and 50 cents, all per 100 pounds; agricultural 
implements, machinery and parts, including engines for agri- 
cultural purposes, $8.00 and $9.00 per ton, weight or measure- 
ment. The higher rates in each instance apply to Hamburg and 
Bremen, and the lower to Antwerp, Amsterdam and Rotterdam. 
Ethyl acetate will be open until December 11, 1926. 

Lines to the Red Sea, East Africa and India have changed 
cloves extended or spent up to 160 cubic feet per 2,240 pounds 
to India ports of call $15 and $17 per long ton; same packed to 
exceed 160 cubic feet per 2,240 pounds now $18.00 to Bombay, 


Karachi, Calcutta and Colombo; $20.00 to Madras and Rangoon, 
all per weight ton. 


Parcel space for lumber from North Pacific to Atlantic 
ports is being closed at $14 for October loading, according to 
advices from Seattle. September business has been done at $13, 
but shippers find tonnage rather scarce. 


As a result of the rate war between the Kawasaki Kisen 
Kaisha and the Transpacific Conference lines, the conference 
has announced new rates on tea. The new schedule is: Freight 
on tea to be shipped within fixed periods, for Pacific coast ports, 
$4 a ton; American Atlantic coast ports, $9 a ton, and Montreal, 
$11 a ton; other freights, Pacific coast, $4; Atlantic ports, $10, 
and Montreal, $12. Much lower rates have since been quoted by 
the Kawasaki Line with the result that it is getting much of 
the tea-carrying business between Japan and the United States. 

The Brazilian minister of finance has issued instructions to 
the customs authorities not to impose the fine provided by the 
1926 budget law when the consular invoice covering shipments 
of goods to Brazil arrives unaccompanied by the required com- 
mercial invoice, according to a cablegram received by the De- 
partment of Commerce from Acting Commercial Attache A. 
Ogden Pierrot in Rio de Janeiro. The importer is to be allowed 
to clear the goods under bonds for the later presentation of the 
commercial invoice. The failure to furnish the commercial in- 


voice at the earliest opportunity, however, will cause the fine to 
be invoked. 


With a view to developing a better market in Brazil for 
Canadian milled flour, an experimental cargo of 5,000 tons has 
been started from Montreal to Santos on the steamship Harting- 
ton. Part cargoes from Canadian ports have been moved here- 
tofore on the ships of the regular lines and a considerable vol- 
ume has also moved to Brazil by way of New York. 

Shippers to Colombian ports are advised by the Panama 
Railroad Steamship Lines that no freight for Buenaventura 
which is cleared from port of crigin after September 15, 1926, 
will be accepted at Cristobal or at Balboa, C. Z., for transship- 
ment until further notice. This embargo applies to all Buenven- 
tura shipments from any country and is imperative in order to 
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avoid at the Isthmus a congestion which will militate against 
the interests of shippers to all ports. 

The Steamship Association at Rio de Janeiro, according to 
a cable message from the American Chamber of Commerce in 
that city, addressed to the American Exporters’ and Importers’ 
Association here, has requested the Brazilian government to 
defer the enforcement of the proposed tax on imports. This tax, 
which amounts to approximately 60 cents per 1,000 kilos, varying 
with the rate of exchange, was to be collected on all imports 
passing through Brazilian custom houses and was imposed for 
the purpose of defraying the cost of harbor improvements. 

It is understood that the Brazilian government had expected 
that the import tax would be absorbed by the steamship com- 
panies, but, instead of this, the companies have notified shippers 
that the tax would be collectible in advance. The result has 
been that the shippers have notified the Brazilian importers that 
the cargo would be included in their invoices. The importers in 
turn have planned to pass the tax along to their customers, thus 
arousing a general protest against the whole plan. 

A rate of 25 cents per 100 pounds on tinplate, in suitable 
packages, is announced by the American Hawaiian Steamship 
Company, effective immediately, and in effect until April 1, 1927, 
subject to such United States government action as may possibly 
occur. The rates are effective from all the American Hawaiian 
Atlantic ports to Pacific Coast ports. 

Restoration of the California coastwise rates in effect prior 
to November 1, 1925, has been asked by five coastwise steamship 
companies in an application to the California Railroad Commis- 
sion. The lines represented in the application are the Los 
Angeles Steamship Company, McCormick Steamship Company, 
Nelson Steamship Company, Pacific Steamship Company, and 
the White Flyer Line. At a hearing before Examiner W. P. 
Geary last week it was stated that losses in excess of $250,000 
were suffered in the first five months of this year through the 
competition of the Los Angeles Dispatch Line, which entered 
the coastwise trade with one steamer and quoted rates so low 
as to indicate an intention to disrupt the trade rather than 
make any money. 


AMERICA’S MARITIME HOPES 


Addressing his host and fellow guests at a luncheon given 
for him at the Carleton Hotel, London, September 15, T. V. 
O’Connor, chairman of the Shipping Board, outlined the mari- 
time aims of this country, as he understood them, to a gathering 
of notables, including public officials, shipping and financial men. 
Among the guests were: Duke of Connaught, Duke of North- 
umberland, Duke of Sutherland, Lord Justice Merrivale, the 
Earl of Balfour, Viscount Lord Inchcape, Lord Kylsant, Lord 
Ritchie of Dundee, Honorable Lord Maclay, Lord Inverforth, 
Sir Alan Garrett Anderson, Sir Kenneth Anderson, Sir John 
Ellerman, Sir Thomas Royden, Sir Frederick Lewis, Sir Walter 
Runciman, Sir Ernest William Glover, Sir August Cayzer, Bart.; 
Sir John Latta, Sir Herbert A. Walker, Sir Charles Hipwood, 
Sir Phillip Cunliffe Lister, Sir Durton Chadwick, Sir Westcott 
Abell, Sir George Higgins, Sir Felix Pole, Sir John Biles, Sir 
John Esplen, Sir Joseph Ishewood, Sir William J. Noble, Sir 
William H. Raeburn, Sir James H. Warrack, Sir Halford Mac- 
kinder, Sir Bonnop Guthrie, Sir Charles Parsons, Vice-Admiral 
G. R. Mansell, Right Honorable T. P. O’Connor, the Right Hon- 
orable Walter Runciman, F. C, Allen, Walter Burnett, H. M. 
Cleminson, John Denholm, E. A. Eva, Harrison T. Hughes, 
Philip Runciman, Harold Sanderson, Major Gilbert Szlumper, 
H. R. Miller, H. B. G. Larkin, Herbert Scrutton, C. F. Torrey, 
R. D. Holt, March Turnbull, Benson Taylor, Eustace R. Pulbrook, 
J. Havelock Wilson, Charles Dewolf, Vincent Barnett, W. H. 
Patchell, Comm Officiale Paolo Scerni, Frederick A. Sterling 
C. S. Dorand, A. B. Houghton, Andrew W. Mellon, Horace Lee 
Washington, F. E. Powell, John Denholm, Gordon Selfridge, 
William Anderson, W. P. Fayre, Wilson Cross, Daniel B. Grant, 
Capt. Paul Grening, Capt. W. F. Purdy, Capt. Robert Dollar, 
Senator Walter E. Edge, Representative Davenport, Tarlton 
Winchester, L. E. Anderson, G. B. Moore, J. E. Dockendorf, 
Harry Watson, John F. Petrie, J. L. Carozzi and E. J. Choloner. 

Mr. O’Connor said: 


With every maritime nation promoting and in some way aiding its 
merchant marine, world shipping has become a matter of competition 
between nation and nation. People sometimes carry tales between 
nations, just as they carry tales among each other. It is safe to 
assume, therefore, that the ambitions of the United States with re- 
spect to its merchant marine have been misrepresented and confuse 
upon this side of the water. The fact is that our established policy 
provides for a merchant marine large enough to carry only one-half 
of our own commerce. We do not concern ourselves with commerce- 
carrying between other nations of the world. ; 

How much less could any nation aspire to, if it would adequately 
protect its farmer and its manufacturer, to say nothing of the national 
defense? It is gratifying to know that other nations have seen our 
position and accepted it in the same friendly manner as we accept 
and respect the needs and maritime advancement of other nations. 

The question has sometimes been asked even in our own country— 
“Why does the Government go into the shipping business?” The 
answer is simple. Because of our long dependency upon ships which 
other nations were good enough to send to our shores when we ha 
none of our own, the private American ship-owner is not now in 


a position to take up where he left off when America abandoned 
the sea. 
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PANAMA MAIL S.S.CO. 


Fast Freight and Passenger Service 


Scheduled Sailings via Panama Canal 
From—SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES 
To—HAVANA AND NEW YORK 


EASTBOUND SAILINGS 


From San Francisco From Los Angeles 
= S.S. COLOMBIA............. October 2 October 4 
ERCHANDESE kun ips» = S.S. VENEZUELA .......... October 23 October 25 
‘ STORAce S.S. ECUADOR............. November 13 November 15 
Also regular sailings for Mazatlan, Manzanillo, Champerico, 
San Jose de Guatemala, Acajutla, La Libertad, La Union, 
Corinto, Amapala, Puntarenas, San Juan del S.r and Balboa, 
Cristobal (Panama) and Buenaventura. 
Trans-Shipment at Panama for South American and European Ports 


OFFICES 
350 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 2 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
10 Hanover Sq., New York, N. Y. 548 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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GENERAL MERCHANDISE, FURNITURE and COLD STORAGE 
Quick Service, Efficient Handling,. Low Rates. Send us your Merchandise 


THE GREAT LAKES WAREHOUSE CORP., Hammond, Ind. 
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Southern Steamship Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 


FROM PHILADELPHIA EVERY WEDNESDAY 
FROM HOUSTON..... ....EVERY MONDAY 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 











FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
Free Switching to Warehouse. We specialize in the DISTRIBUTION of 
local and pool car shipments. Insurance rate 15c. Negotiable Warehouse 


Receipts Issued. The Weicker Transfer & Storage Company. 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


WAREHOUSE 
““Service That Will Satisfy’’ 










































THE MERCHANDISE STORAGE CO. 


U. S. BONDED 





Tripp Warehouse Company COLUMBUS, OHIO 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Centrally Located in Shipping District 
Motor Truck Delivery No Trap Car Delays 


“Service That Satisfies’’ 
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a from ships’ holds to warehouse, by means of electric conveyors, with one handling :—No trucking, switching or draying. 
—Re-inforced concrete and steel,—equipped with automatic sprinkler,—insurance 12c per —— dollars per annum. 
With our long experience in the warehouse business, we are familiar ee ee ts necessary to the proper handling of your shipments. 
Complete record of all shipments mailed same day of movement. Daily stock reports furnished, if desired. 
Your shipments can be financed through our negotiable warehouse receipts. 


BINYON SHIPSIDE WAREHOUSE CO., Inc., HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Until our private owners are able to successfully negotiate the 
business of an American merchant marine the Government itself will 
conduct this operation. It will be recognized that we are following 
closely the policy and the procedure of older nations which have 
ey fostered their own shipping through direct and indirect 
aids. . 

We are bound as a nation to guarantee to our farmers and to our 
manufacturers, transportation of their commodities under any and all 
conditions and at a reasonable. rate. We cannot permit future 
disturbances in other parts of the world to put our cotton growers, 
our wheat growers, and our manufacturers in a position where they 
will be deprived of the ocean service to which they are entitled. There 
have been times when our docks were piled high with cotton and 
grain and other commodities. The world wanted to buy these com- 
modities and America wanted to sell them but there were no ships 
available for their transportation. Both the seller and the buyer 
suffered. This must never happen again. 


I have frequently taken occasion in public addresses to Americans 
to mention the policy of foreign nations with respect to their ships. 
I have never mentioned the policy as a target for criticism but always 
as a model to be copied. 


I should like now to call your attention to one or two present 
day problems in the shipping business, the solution of which lies not 
with Government but with shipowners—problems which cannot be 
solved by speeches or by flag waving but by the deliberate business 
judgment of the men familiar with conditions in ocean commerce. 


When the shipowners of the world are ready, regardless of flag, 
to sit around a table and discuss present conditions upon the oceans, 
I wish to assure you that, if invited, we will be glad to take our 
place at the table. 

There was a time within your memory and mine when a man’s 
business ability was measured by his ability to stifle competition and 
drag his rival into the courts of bankruptcy. The rules of commercial 
conflict were briefly contained in the one word ‘‘Win.’’ To slaughter 
the weak was the purpose of the strong. 

To do this, however, became more and more difficult on account 
of the increasing strength of the weak. A man who in other times 
would have been considered weak on account of his private financial 
resources was able to go to bankers who, if they believed in the man’s 
industry and his integrity, would furnish him with the cash and the 
credit to make him strong. 

Gradually, wise business men began to see that conflicts involved 
a waste which they were unable to stand. When strong business men 
respect the strength of their opponents and find that the battle will be 
of long duration, they begin to talk adjustment and seek to find a 
way in which they can have peace with a reasonable profit not 
endangered by ruinous competition. 

It is safe to say that most of the world’s greatest industries have 
in the last generation made the discovery that their strength lies in 
a fair division of the trade, rather than a ruinous conflict for all of it. 
Business men are no longer willing to be sent to a hospital for the 
satisfaction of sending their rivals to the mortuary. No business 
can stand waste and this self-evident truth is generally recognized 
upon the land. 

Let us examine for a moment some essential differences between 
the railroad business on land, and the shipping business on the water; 
and when I say the railroads upon the land I mean England, 
America, the Continent or any part of the world where industry is 
intelligently managed. In the first place, ships are common carriers 
and are in reality public utilities rendering general service to all of 
the industries of their respective flags and exacting therefore a 
reasonable compensation. 


In our own country, railroads have been subjected more and more 
to Government supervision through the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The general testimony of business men is strongly in favor 
of this Government supervision. When the railroads were going it 
alone in strenuous competition for passengers and freight it was not 
uncommon to see a freight car of 50 tons’ capacity rolling across our 
prairies carrying 10 tons. If there are many empty cars or cars partly 
filled, we have a waste which can be paid in only two ways—assess- 
ment of the stockholders with ultimate failure of the railroads, or an 
increase freight rate to industries with serious injury to industry. 
Government working hand in hand with railroads has removed a great 
deal of this wasteful conflict and no longer is a railroad compelled 
to furnish a car to some shipper who wishes to send a few crates of 
onions to the market. If a shipper wants a car he must take the 
whole car, unless the railroads are able by an assembly of freight to 
allot him space on a pro rata basis. 


On the land, common carriers are monopolies and for the very 
reason that they are monopolies rates for transportation are limited 
by law. No intelligent Government organization, be it city, state, 
nation or empire, will give to individuals a monopoly in transportation 
unless certain rate-making restrictions are imposed. 


On the oceans, however, we have common carriers subject in a 
general way to good or bad legislation, but not subject to the 
restrictions or prohibitions of other governments. Ships of various 
nations are still subject to the wasteful losses which long ago have 
disappeared from the industries of the land. 

Ships half empty are plying between the same ports carrying 
the same cargo at the same rates and at practically the same dates. 
Yet we are told that to offer any suggestion to remedy this waste we 
are interfering with that great law known as the law of supply and 
demand. One would think to hear some people talk that if all life 
upon this earth came to an end the law of supply and demand, like the 
law of gravity, would remain eternally. 

The fact is that while demand creates a supply, just as often 
a supply creates a demand, and the whole business is subject to the 
ingenuity of mankind. Was the safety razor supplied to satisfy a 
demand or did the supply come first and the demand come afterward? 
Was it the law of supply and demand which took from the flag of 
Holland the commerce of the oceans and transferred it to the flag 
of Spain? Was it the law of supply and demand which in turn took 
the world commerce from the flag of Spain and put that commerce in 
the holds and on the decks of British ships? Or was it the far-sighted- 
ness and the courage of the Dutch, the Spanish and the British, 
backed by a sympathetic Government which knew that the benefits of 
ocean trading were universally if not equally distrituted among the 
entire population of the ocean trading nation. 

It gives me a very fine feeling to realize as I speak that many 
of you are the grandsons and the great grandsons of the far-sighted 
pioneer ancestors who founded the companies of which you are now 
the directing forces. 

Knowing your perseverance in the past, we on the other side of 
the Atlantic know full well that you will continue in the future to 
develop your ocean trade with all the ingenuity at your command. 
I am wondering, however, if you have the same confidence in the 
ability and the will of the United States to stick it out upon the seas, 
It should be clearly understood that the American Congress has 
declared for a permanent merchant marine, privately owned if pos- 
sible, but a merchant marine anyhow. The American people more 
than ever before stand squarely behind that policy. Our declared 
purpose is to carry half of our exports and half of our imports. This 
purpose has been enacted into law for our commercial safety in 
times of peace and for our national preservation in time of war. 
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Congress has charged the United States Shipping Board with the duty 
of carrying out this marine policy. r 

If the great nations of the world are to persevere in their ocean 
industry, something must be done to stop the waste upon the oceans 
which I have mentioned. Changing slightly an earlier expression, let me 
repeat that no po ape company should be willing to go to the 
hospital for the sake of sending its rival to the mortuary. In the 
shipping world it is a common saying that it is the last thousand 
tons of cargo that make the profits of a voyage. 

Shipowners cannot raise rates to any great extent without injury 
to other industries upon the prosperity of which we must rely. It 
follows that to improve the situation we must divide the business of 
the world in such a way that most of our ships most of the time wil] 
be carrying full cargo both wdys, at a rate which will pay a fair 
return upon the investment and at the same time encourage agri- 
culture and manufacture wherever a man is able and willing to work 
for a living. 

As you doubtless know, it is three thousand miles from our 
Atlantic coastline to the Pacific. It is perhaps half that distance from 
our northern boundry to the Gulf of Mexico. Our land is covered by 
a network of railroads. We have a law which would permit our 
railroads to give a preferential freight rate to goods which were 
consigned for shipment to foreign ports in ships carrying the American 
flag. I need not dwell upon the benefits to American shipping if we 
attempted to invoke the law of which I speak. We have not invoked 
that law. 

I personally wish good luck and good fortune to every craft upon 
the ocean, regardless of the flag it flies. From time immemorial the 
departure of every ship has been accompanied by prayers for the 
safety of its voyage. We shipping men are given to prayer not only 
for the safety of a voyage but for the profit of a voyage. I sincerely 
wish that every ship on every ocean and upon every voyage could 
show a balance on the right side of the ledger. 

World waste is a crime. To avoid this waste is a public duty. 
The world is better served when a single ship carries a full cargo at 
a high rate of speed with a profit to the owner, than when two ships 
half full and at a slow speed are headed for the rocks of bankruptcy. 

I came over here as a shipowner in a representative capacity to 
look around. I hope that in the near future some of you gentlemen 
who are real shipowners and in your own right will come to our 
shores, so that our people may have the benefits of your views upon 
problems of ocean commerce, 

I am greatly indebted to you gentlemen for this most cordial 


— agreeable gathering. I appreciate it from the bottom of my 
eart. 


R. R. FUEL ECONOMIES 


Class I railroads were the most efficient on record in the 
use of fuel by locomotives the first six months this year, the 
Bureau of Railway Economics announced September 14. 

“An average of 142 pounds of fuel was required in the first 
six months in 1926 to haul one thousand tons of freight and 
equipment, including locomotive and tender, a distance of one 
mile,” the bureau said, continuing as follows: 


This was the lowest average ever attained by the railroads since 
the compilation of these reports began in 1920, there having been an 
average of 144 pounds in the first half of 1925 and 170 pounds in 1923. 

Similar efficiency in the conservation of fuel was also realized 
in the passenger service, the average amount used in that service 
in the first six months having been 16.3 pounds to move each pass- 
enger train car a distance of one mile. During the corresponding 
period in 1925, the average was 16.6, while in 1922 it was 19.2 pounds. 
In 1920 it was 19.6 pounds. 

Class I railroads during the first six months this year utilized 
for road locomotive fuel a total. of 49,935,063 net tons of coal and 990,- 
537,707 gallons of fuel oil. These amounts were somewhat greater than 
during the corresponding period in 1925, coal consumption being 5.3 
per cent greater and fuel oil consumption nine-tenths of one per cent 
greater. This increase in the aggregate consumption of fuel was 
due wholly to the increased traffic handled. 

Factors contributing to this increased efficiency in fuel consump- 
tion by the railroads during the first six months this year included 
improved locomotives built with a view of increasing the tractive 
power while at the same time reducing the amount of fuel needed 
to operate them; educational programs carried on by the various 
roads to instruct firemen as to the proper method of stocking |loco- 
motives and to encourage fuel conservation; closer inspection of coal 
purchased by the carriers in order to obtain a better grade of fuel 
than formerly; increase in the length of “runs’’ of locomotives and 
greater expedition in the handling of trains through terminals and 
also along the lines. 


STEAM AND ELECTRIC RAIL CARS 


The Department of Commerce announces that, in 1925, ac- 
cording to data collected at the biennial census of manufac- 
tures, the establishments engaged primarily in the manufac- 
ture and repair of railroad cars, not including railroad repair 
shops, built 2,121 steam-railroad cars for passenger service (il- 
cluding baggage, express, and mail cars), valued at $54,940,000; 
89,916 steam-railroad cars for freight and other non-passenger 
service, valued at $184,460,000; 1,624 electric-railroad passenger 
cars, valued at $15,098,000; and 53 electric-railroad cars for 
freight and other non-passenger service, valued at $305,000. 
These establishments also reported products, other than cars, to 
the value of $58,673,000, and repair work valued at $65,031,000. 
The total value of products, $378,507,000, shows a decrease of 
37.4 per cent, as compared with $604,350,000 in 1923, the last 
preceding census year. 

The combined output of- steam and electric railroad cars 
decreased from 169,688, valued at $396,110,000, in 1923 to 93,714, 
valued at $254,803,000, in 1925. - The rates of decrease in nul- 
ber and value were 44.8 per cent and 35.7 per cent, respectively. 

The figures given above do not include data for cars made 
in steam and electric railroad repair shops and by a few estab 
lishments engaged primarily in other industries. The output of 
cars in 1923 by railroad repair shops and other establishments 
not engaged primarily in the building of cars comprised 15,062 
steam-railroad cars, valued at $24,236,337, and 383 electric 
railroad cars, valued at $3,523,648. The corresponding figures 
for 1925 are not yet available, but will be shown in the final 
reports of the present census. 
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Ship by Water 


“DIFFERENTIAL RATES” via 


WILLIAMS LINE 


San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Oakland, Seattle and Tacoma 


Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York and Norfolk 


SAILINGS EVERY 14 DAYS 
Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 


For rates, dates of sailing and other information apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CO., Inc. 


Moore and Water Streets, New York, Telephone Bowling Green 7394 
timore, Md. Philadelphia, Pa. _‘ Pittsburgh, Pa. Norfolk, Va. 
s South{St. Seendl ttle, Oli liver BI Bldg. Law Building 
And at our Branch Offices at ports of call, etc. 
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U 


LF LIN% 
SAILING EVERY SECOND SATURDAY 


MOBILE and NEW ORLEANS 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco 
Oakland, Portland, Seattle 


and Tacoma 


Through bills of lading issued to Hawaii, Australia, 
New Zealand and Dutch East Indies for trans- 
shipment at San Francisco. 


Calls are made at Tampa and San Diego as Cargo offers 
THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINE, INC. 


GENERAL GULF AGENTS 
424 Whitney-Central Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINE, INC. 
15 Moore Street New iad nu. F. 


SWAYNE & HOYT, INC., Pacific Coast 
430 Sansome Street San a Calif. 


H. H. KENNEDY, General Western Agent 
106 Merchants pn Building St. Louis, Mo. 


HARRY ROGERS, Commercial Agent 
715 Straus Bldg., 310 , he. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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Be Your Customers’ Neighbor 
in Los Angeles 


You actually become your customers’ 
neighbor in Los Angeles when you have 
a stock of goods stored in the Metropol- 
itan Warehouse, ready for delivery on a 
moments notice. 

The warehouse is constructed of rein- 
forced concrete and is located in the 
heart of the wholesale and retail districts. 

The insurance rate is 17c. 


METROPOLITAN 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


Merchandise Storage Drayage Pool Car Distribution 
1340-1356 East Sixth Street 


LOS ANGELES 


MriNesN 


MUNSON-McCORMICK LINE 
INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


From Baltimore and New York Weekly 
(EVERY SATURDAY) 


*From Philadelphia and Boston Bi-Weekly 
(ALTERNATE WEDNESDAYS) 
DIRECT TO 
LOS ANGELES HARBOR—SAN 
FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, PORTLAND, 
SEATTLE and TACOMA 


Through Bills of Lading issued to other 
Pacific Coast Ports; Hawaii, Far East and 
British ‘Columbia 


*Differential Rates from Philadelphia and Boston 


MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE 
Munson Building, 67 Wall St., New York 


~ Branch Offices 
Mobile, New Orleans ; 





McCORMICK STEAMSHIP Co. 


GENERAL PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 
























































BIG ROAD FIGURES 


Class I railroads, with annual operating revenues _ above 
$25,000,000 each, had an aggregate net railway operating income 
of $517,012,406 in the seven months ended with July, as com- 
pared with $454,322,595 in the same period of 1925, and of $97,- 
173,908 for July as compared with $83,280,618 for July, 1925, 
according to the monthly statement prepared by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Commission on operatnig revenues and op- 
erating expenses of large steam roads. 

The detailed figures as to operating revenues, operating ex- 
penses, net railway operating income and operating ratio, for 
the individual roads, for July, 1926, and 1925, follow: 


Net Oper- 

railway ating 

Operating Operating operating ratio 
revenues expenses income % 


Total—Roads reported: 
1926 $468,838,171 $334,653,288 $97,173,908 ‘1. 
1925 441,903,461 325,482,621 3,280,618 73. 
New England Region: 
Boston & Maine— 




























1926 6,965,082 5,137,922 1,313,599 73.8 

1925 7,014,616 5,290,130 1,193,867 75.4 
New York, New Haven & Hartford— 

1926 11,599,441 8,565,868 1,984,477 73.8 

1925 11,588,595 8,609,197 2,018,872 74.3 


Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson— 
1926 4,325,909 2,890,664 1,391,550 66.8 
1925 4,043,135 2,969,745 977,733 73. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western System— 
1926 7,892,669 5,324,038 1,907,306 67. 


ol 


nol 





$925 7,789,128 5,389,849 1,790,606 69. 
Erie (including Chicago & Erie)— 
1926 10,526,211 8,439,492 1,390,803 80.2 
1925 10,600,132 8,088,680 1,745,783 76.3 
Lehigh Valley— 
1926 7,335,439 5,168,998 1,644,203 70.5 
1925 7,070,389 5,071,318 1,531,947 71.7 
Michigan Central— 
192 8,018,858 5,648,081 1,762,039 70.4 
1925 7,887,715 5,186,354 2,096,387 65.8 
New York Central (including Boston & Albany)— 
1926 34,208,492 24,686,329 6,779,663 72.2 
1925 32,430,541 23,564,273 6,394,495 12.7 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis— 
1926 4,403,102 3,263,482 699,935 74.1 
1925 4,350,018 3,135,031 760,309 72.1 
Pere Marquette— 
1926 3,883,316 2,675,800 837,835 68.8 
1925 3,401,509 2,489,634 606,893 13.2 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie— 
1926 2,932,000 2,284,460 761,202 77.9 
1925 2,499,938 2,011,366 662,274 80.5 
Wabash— 
1926 6,023,006 4,614,782 905,701 76.6 
1925 5,899,650 4,363,176 999,797 74.0 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio— 
1926 21,754,668 14,980,985 5,609,773 68.9 
1925 20,023,565 14,527,128 4,197,143 72.6 
Central of New Jersey— 
1926 5,530,171 3,657,434 1,333,905 66.1 
1925 5,286,427 3,339,606 1,111,388 68.8 
Chicago & Eastern Ilinois— 
1926 2,333,163 1,810,657 241,680 77.6 
1925 2,136,113 1,748,144 139,205 81.8 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis— 
1926 7,911,445 5,991,210 1,434,369 75.7 
1925 7,512,759 5,608,975 1,266,512 74.7 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern— 
1926 2,288,400 1,451,347 529,295 63.4 
1925 1,940,882 1,471,448 188,564 75.8 
Long Island— 
1926 4,052,137 2,341,802 934,716 57.8 
1925 3,887,935 2,107,189 1,240,830 54.2 
Pennsylvania— 
1926 59,231,293 44,415,469 9,859,836 75.0 
1925 57,181,073 42,587,020 10,362,472 74.5 
Reading— 
— 1926 7,935,750 5,960,218 1,688,562 75.1 
1925 7,962,367 5,887,648 1,807,991 73.9 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio— 
1926 11,767,501 7,628,567 3,585,453 64.8 
1925 10,543,927 7,339,275 3,008,262 69.6 
Norfolk.& Western— 
1926 10,930,854 5,967,654 4,260,062 54.6 
1925 8,985,810 5,947,010 2,622,105 66.2 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line— 
1926 6,943,710 5,716,058 726,812 82.3 
1925 6,046,773 5,033,740 624,719 83.2 
Central of Georgia— 
192 2,930,909 2,604,867 641,514 70.5 
1925 2,506,290 1,945,243 414,773 77.6 
Illinois Central— 
1926 13,006,907 10,002,332 2,151,294 76.9 
1925 11,932,443 9,540,736 1,656,883 80.0 
Louisville & Nashville— 
1926 12,353,539 9,021,015 2,690,705 73,0 
1925 11,639,720 8,812,285 2,275,989 75.7 
Seaboard Air Line— 
1926 4,895,348 3,624,770 871,082 74.0 
1925 4,488,814 3,381,513 800,965 75.3 
Southern— 
1926 12,941,987 8,915,170 3,147,810 68.9 
1925 12,149,032 8,644,840 2,738,926 71.2 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley— 
1926 2,282,209 1,955,184 98,108 85.7 
1925 2,679,066 1,972,711 461,959 73.6 
Northwestern Region: 
Chicago & North Western— 
1926 13,869,739 10,380,464 2,448,707 74.8 
1925 12,779,585 9,705,163 2,230,895 75.9 
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Operating 
revenues 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul— 


1926 13,602,534 
1925 13,529,272 


2,198,711 
1925 2,185,304 


Great Northern— 


1926 10,327,012 

1925 10,090,147 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 

1926 4,212,190 

1925 4,198,865 
Northern Pacific— 

926 8,246,303 

1925 8,074,052 
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expenses 


11,094,904 
11,718,314 


Chicago, St. rot, eee & Omaha— 


1,876,482 
1,797,448 


6,479,146 
6,634,111 
Marie— 
3,091,552 
3,074,218 


5,849,586 
5,875,973 


Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co.— 
1 


926 2,531,719 
1925 2,254,709 


Central Western Region: 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe— 
1926 20,355,749 
1925 17,257,180 
Chicago & Alton— 
1926 2,680,803 


1925 2,672,454 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy— 
1926 13,450,753 
1925 13,517,004 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific— 
1926 12,488,310 
1925 10,819,787 
Denver & Rio Grande Western— 
1926 2,864,471 
1925 2,805,187 
Oregon Short Line— 
1926 2,810,646 
1925 2,690,434 


Southern Pacific (Pacific System)— 
1 


926 19,370,188 
1925 18,187,142 


1926 9,592,374 
1925 8,702,225 


Union Pacific— 


Southwestern Region: 


1,931,813 
1,957,315 


11,463,472 
11,781,824 


2,137,505 
1,897,660 


9,887,789 
9,642,663 


8,634,304 
8,209,352 


2,057,569 
1,964,569 


2,191,838 
2,235,054 


12,827,578 
13,126,159 


6,776,276 
6,361,263 


Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio— 


1926 2,380,053 

1925 2,280,356 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe— 

1926 3,504,326 

, 1925 2,434,297 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas— 

1926 3,319,786 

1925 3,069,423 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas— 

1926 2,032,572 

1925 1,702,687 
Missouri Pacific— 

1926 11,115,984 


1925 10,935,242 
St. Louis-San Francisco— 

1926 7,871,515 

1925 7,550,221 
Texas & Pacific— 

1926 2,803,917 

1925 2,689,526 


2,004,680 
1,911,644 


2,136,532 
1,853,329 


2,074,052 
1,865,891 


1,558,590 
1,493,016 


8,576,598 
8,630,304 


5,274,158 
5,234,393 


2,143,745 
2,149,694 


Net Oper- 
railway ating 
Operating operating 


income 
1,408,800 
427,055 


168,096 
217,868 


3,002,761 
2,595,033 


749,582 
780,524 


1,895,542 
1,750,817 


269,966 
5,575 
6,771,070 
4,137,667 


259,827 
540,168 


2,305,338 
2,626,948 


2,690,629 
1,413,780 


719,421 
707,023 


269,281 
138,474 


4,541,774 
3,237,989 


1,761,370 
1,558,224 
199,183 
212,733 


1,113,565 
357,691 


984,210 
1,048,045 


261,274 
54,221 


1,605,840 
1,465,607 


2,131,511 
1,845,700 


432,872 
339,374 


Figures for the seven months ended with July, 1926, 


1925, follow: 
Total—Roads reported: 


1926 $3,033,197,088 $2,285,284,275 $517,012,406 
1925 2,891,976,735 2,224,828,877 454,322,595 


New England Region: 


Boston & Maine— 


1926 46,547,110 35,322,368 
1925 46,082,932 36,978,506 
New York, New Haven & Hartford— 


1926 76,727,447 57,224,850 


1925 74,732,589 55,999,878 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson— 
1926 25,463,327 19,491,161 


1925 26,498,848 20,913,937 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western System— 
49,421,327 35,474,267 
51,350,619 37,743,724 


1925 
Erie (including comage & Erie)— 


$ 68,889,983 
1925 68,002,532 54,665,774 


Lehigh Valley— 


56,502,607 


1926 44,755,305 34,143,097 


Michigan Central— 
1 


1925 45,444,088 33,830,000 
55,501,590 37,715,335 


1925 51,616,051 35,659,424 
New York Central (including Boston & Albany)— 
1926 226,540,074 169,486,505 
1925 215,346,513 161,530,392 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis— 
1926 


31,377,289 22,905,112 


Pere Marquette— 


1925 30,847,166 22,484,357 


1926 25,312,654 18,047,001 
1925 22,841,121 17,423,975 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie— 
1926 


Wabash— 


19,062,916 15,537,016 
1925 18,581,548 14,900,680 


1926 40,030,055 30,536,995 


Baltimore & Ohio— 


1925 38,772,699 29,819,879 
Central Eastern Region: 


1926 139,384,222 104,717,830 
1925 129,812,024 101,370,812 


Central of New Jersey— 


1926 33,419,161 24,443,758 
1925 33,034,346 24,408,980 


7,529,051 
5,607,563 


12,743,545 
12,393,189 


5,166,618 
4,952,127 


9,905,875 
9,655,132 


7,575,007 
8,885,562 


7,289,293 
8,456,378 


13,393,005 
12,775,504 


39,949,404 
36,941,392 


5,590,583 
5,729,610 


4,975,148 
3,779,110 


4,897,832 
4,972,171 


5,591,288 
5,357,535 
26,423,356 
19,915,555 


5,314,957 
5,107,068 


ratio 
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New York—California 
Fastest Service by Sea 
1 5 days Passenger and Freight 
Itinerary: New York—Havana—Panama Canal— 
Balboa—San Diego (Westbound)—Los Angeles—San 
Francisco. 
Through Bills of Lading to or from other Pacific 
Coast ports; also European, West Indian, Canadian, 
Hawaiian, Far Eastern and Australian ports. 
Passengers’ automobiles accepted uncrated as bag- 


gage at moderate charge. All steamers equipped for 
refrigerator cargo. 


Proposed Sailing Dates 


UNCLE 
SAM 
KNOWS 


which is the quickest route between the Orient and 
the United States. The ADMIRAL ORIENTAL 
LINE is one of the official government Mail Carriers 
across the Pacific. Seapost Clerks (ocean counter- 
parts of railway mail clerks) are carried on each 
A. 0. L. ship to sort mails at sea. Express, Passen- 



























‘ ae Westbound from New York Eastbound from San FranciscoLos Angeles 
ger and Cargo Service. Sailings every twelve days, S.S. Manchuria Oct. 7 _— §.S. Finland Oct. 9 Oct. 11 
: nghai S.S. Mongolia Oct. 21 S.S. Manchuria Oct.30 Nov. 1 
from Seattle, to Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong S.S. Finland Nov. 4 S.S. Mongolia Nov. 13 Nov. 15 






Kong and Manila. 
L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent, Seattle, Wash. 


ADMIRAL 
ORIENTAL 
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INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 










Other Offices at New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Pier 61 North River, N. Y¥. C 1 Broadway, N. Y. ©. 
Portland, Ore., Tacoma, Wash., Vancouver, B. C., Victoria, B. C. (W. 28rd St.) Tel. Chelsea 6760 Tel. Bowling Green 8800 
Chicago, Boston, 84 State Street 


$27 So. La Salle St. 
Philadelphia, Public Ledger Bldg. Baltimore, Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
San Francisco, 60 California St. Los Angeles, Central Bldg. 


NEW TRAINS 


Finest 
Fastest 
Flyers 


Save a Day 


Effective (alifor nia 


Noy. 14th Magnificent 
‘Equipment 


Watch for complete details. 


Before you plan your Califor- 
nia trip, let us tell you more 
about these luxurious trains. 





SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Operating Operating 
revenues expenses 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois— 
926 15,561,409 13,260,155 
1925 14,450,403 12,565,573 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis— 
1926 53,239,253 40,065,118 
1925 51,070,498 37,805,546 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern— 
1926 15,518,113 10,044,075 
1925 14,850,203 10,284,258 
Long Island— 
1926 22,256,278 16,852,540 
1925 20,951,073 15,705,740 
Pennsylvania— 
1926 396,046,792 313,724,357 
1925 374,980,003 301,182,871 
Reading— 
1926 55,295,237 42,170,069 
1925 53,889,874 40,744,981 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio— 
1926 74,004,180 52,193,297 
1925 67,253,735 49,838,488 
Norfolk & Western— 
1926 65,495,417 40,015,193 
1925 56,422,726 38,484,903 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line— 
1926 60,443,169 41,602,305 
1925 53,835,953 36,590,383 
Central of Georgia— 
; 1926 18,432,738 14,081,314 
1925 16,580,496 13,092,953 
Illinois Central— 
1926 89,584,583 69,203,937 
a 1925 84,924,778 66,159,354 
LdSuisville & Nashville— 
1926 84,767,756 64,706,935 
1925 79,015,569 62,095,631 
Seaboard Air Line— 
926 39,990,863 29,633,925 
1925 34,626,305 26,247,248 
Southern— 
1926 89,180,474 63,302,430 
1925 83,147,861 60,248,878 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley— 
1926 17,139,960 14,025,690 
1925 17,369,793 12,846,413 
Northwestern Region: 
Chicago & North Western— 
19 86,422,444 67,653,957 
1925 80,468,015 64,821,121 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul— 
1926 88,862,737 73,709,483 
1925 87,059,242 75,204,812 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha— 
1926 14,715,469 12,350,652 
1925 14,628,335 12,094,498 
Great Northern— 
1926 57,525,063 42,486,147 
1925 56,930,453 42,317,975 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie— 
1926 25,818,600 20,763,468 
1925 25,678,180 20,412,455 
Northern Pacific— 
1926 52,304,723 40,606,549 
1925 50,212,345 40,601,393 
Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co.— 
1926 16,216,259 13,043,381 
1925 14,671,983 12,673,878 
Central Western Region: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe— 
1926 110,813,451 77,615,505 
1925 105,448,189 79,227,584 
Chicago & Alton— 
1926 17,410,291 13,845,003 
1925 17,012,425 13,192,820 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy— 
1926 88,049,414 65,698,155 
1925 85,890,470 66,330,395 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific— 
1926 72,242,774 56,991,589 
1925 69,200,778 56,048,631 
Denver & Rio Grande Western-— 
1926 17,971,357 13,412,915 
1925 17,234,922 13,351,424 
Oregon Short Line— 
1926 19,444,039 14,717,199 
1925 17,354,845 13,714,390 
Southern Pacific (Pacific System)— 
1926 119,222,633 85,876,159 
1925 114,795,306 87,714,844 
Union Pacific— 
1926 58,216,758 41,816,034 
1925 53,636,943 37,822,495 
Southwestern Region: 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio— 
1926 16,172,109 13,961,588 
1925 16,428,859 14,170,035 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe— 
1926 16,138,517 12,989,708 
1925 15,924,758 13,082,197 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas— 
1926 19,616,235 12,951,367 
1925 19,521,213 12,422,271 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas— 
926 11,704,410 9,122,712 
1925 12,175,705 9,644,587 
Missouri Pacific— 
1926 74,838,180 58,352,635 
1925 73,327,816 58,623,870 
St. Louis-San Francisco— 
1926 50,657,482 35,577,722 
1925 49,393,235 34,893,576 
Texas & Pacific— 
1926 19,445,461 15,313,105 
1925 18,650,372 14,840,088 


Net Oper- 
railway 
operating 
income 


531,114 
446,614 


9,486,900 
9,278,327 


3,510,124 
2,493,833 


2,756,704 
3,542,709 


54,427,542 
48,385,450 


11,069,431 
11,330,248 
19,331,156 
15,954,505 
21,899,060 
14,970,531 
12,693,599 
12,399,284 


3,132,878 
2,464,316 


14,505,757 
12,935,289 


15,591,351 
13,412,009 


6,432,569 
5,678,992 


18,857,504 
17,331,390 


1,352,473 
2,990,841 


23,637,260 
17,975,126 


1,620,797 
2,133,639 


14,285,244 
12,146,421 


8,218,038 
6,364,302 


3,691,764 
3,002,577 


2,481,494 
1,673,526 


21,865,408 
16,372,744 


10,561,809 
11,018,695 
921,346 
1,162,879 


1,637,036 
1,302,453 


5,378,866 
5,889,292 


1,053,371 
729,380 


10,331,630 
8,717,295 


12,386,196 
11,714,432 


2,471,284 
2,315,299 
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W. A. Clemens has been appointed manager of the export 
department of Hensel, Bruckman and Lorbacher, Inc., custom 
house brokers, with office at Chicago. 

John M. Ackerman has been made assistant general freight 
agent of the Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc., at New York. 

H. B. Johnson has been appointed controller of the Southern 
Pacific, vice G. W. Mulks, voluntarily retired after forty years 
of railroad service, thirty-five of which were with the Southern 
Pacific. 

L. T. Thoman has been made district freight agent of the 
M. K. T. at Amarillo, Tex. J. E. Scott has been appointed di- 
vision freight agent at Denison. C. W. Egelhoff has been made 
division freight and passenger agent at Galveston. H. K. Spell- 
man has been appointed commercial agent at Kansas City. 
W. P. Cox has been made district freight agent at Minneapoiis. 
J. C. Egan has been appointed traveling freight agent, and 
J. W. Wilson, commercial agent, both at Chicago. 

Paul J. Volgan, formerly service manager and account ex- 
ecutive with Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc., Chicago, is, since Sep- 
tember 1, associated with the Container Corporation of America 
as advertising manager. The new corporation has acquired the 
real estate, plants, and certain other properties of the Phila- 
delphia Paper Manufacturing Company, the paperboard and con- 
tainer fabricating plants of the Chicago Mill and Lumber Com- 
pany, and the controlling interest in the common stock of the 
Mid-West Box Company. This company will also own the 
Cincinnati Corrugated Box Company. The Mid-West Box Com. 
pany will maintain its corporate existence and will be operated 
by its present officials, J. P. Brunt, president, and E. R. Hankins, 
vice-president. Headquarters will be in Chicago. 

W. E. Gardner, manager of the Jacksonville, Fla., traffic 
Bureau, died September 16, in New Orleans. 

The board of directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
announced the following promotion and appointments: Elisha 
Lee, now vice-president in charge of operation, is appointed to 
the newly created position of vice-president. In his new work 
Mr. Lee will assist the president in the discharge of his duties. 
M. W. Clement, assistant vice-president in charge of operation, 
succeeds Mr. Lee as vice-president in charge of operation. Mr. 
Lee announced the creation of the new position of assistant 
vice-president in charge of personnel, and the promotion of 
R. V. Massey, now general manager of the eastern region, to 
fill the new position. To fill the vacancy caused by Mr. Mas- 
sey’s promotion, E. W. Smith, general superintendent of the 
western Pennsylvania division, was promoted. H. E. Newcomet 
has been appointed general manager of the western region of 
the Pennsylvania, I. W. Geer has been appointed assistant chief 
engineer at Chicago. R. C. Barnerd has been made general agent 
and superintendent of the Cincinnati division. R. E. Casey 


has been made acting superintendent of the Grand Rapids divi- 
sion. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The dates for the next semi-annual meeting of the Associ- 
ated Traffic Clubs of America have been fixed at October 26 and 
27. Milwaukee had already been chosen as the place of meeting. 
Headquarters will be at the Hotel Pfister. The directors will 
meet October 25. 


The Traffic Club of Atlanta held a luncheon meeting, Sep- 
tember 14. James A. Perry, chairman of the Georgia Public 
Service Commission, was the speaker. He emphasized the con- 
tinued growth of cordial relations between shipping and carrier 
interests, expressing his relief that the business situation in 
America today had been helped along by the cooperative spirit 
exhibited on every hand since the close of the World War, and 
in this the traffic clubs of the country had performed their. part 
toward bringing about amicable relations and an understanding 
in both industrial and railroad viewpoints. He held that any 
movement which had for its purpose the general betterment of 
American business and especially that of the delicately balanced 
transportation machine, deserved a high order of success, and 
he was satisfied the Traffic Club of Atlanta would continue to 
grow because of its constructive and worthwhile work. 


The Grand Rapids Traffic Club has changed its name to the 
Grand Rapids Transportation Club. It meets at luncheon every 
Thursday. 


The Transportation Club of St. Paul held a luncheon meet- 
ing, September 14, at the St. Paul hotel. This was the first 
meeting of the fall season. 


The Columbus Transportation Club has approved the resolu- 
tions with regard to the Arbitration Society of America, regional 
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appointments to the Commission, and political rate making, as 
well as the slogan adopted by the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America at Dallas. The Mount Vernon Traffic Forum has taken 
the same action. 





The Traffic Club of Kansas City met at the Hotel Baltimore, 
September 14, at luncheon. Charles D. Dooley spoke on the 
subject, “Reminiscence.” 





The Pacific Traffic Association held a meeting, September 
14, at the Palace hotel. C. M. Thomas, who resided in Mexico 
for many years and who recently passed a year in colonization 
and industrial work on the west coast of Mexico, for the 
Mexican government, spoke on “The Mexican Situation.” 





The Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco was addressed 
at a recent meeting by W. E. Dooling, of the American Hawaiian 
Steamship Company, who spoke on the workings of an inter- 
coastal steamship line. At the next meeting of the club there 
will be a debate on the subject of regulation of intercoastal 
rates by the Commission. 





The Joplin Traffic Club held a meeting, September 10. The 
subjects discussed were the classification rules, the importance 
of completely unloading and cleaning railway equipment, and 
miscellaneous traffic questions. 





Lee Kuempel, associate director of traffic, Minneapolis Traf- 
fic Association, has been appointed an additional member of the 
educational committee of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America. There are now 22 members. Mr. Kuempel has for a 
long time been interested in transportation education, having 
taught the subject at the University of Minnesota, extension 
division, and having given a course for the S. A. T. C., quarter- 
master’s division, and for the Y. M. C. A. schools. 





The first intercity golf tournament between transportation 
interests of Detroit and of Cleveland, held at “Ridgewood,” 
Cleveland, September 14, resulted in Detroit winning the silver 
trophy, donated by George Durham and F. P. Barr, of the 
Wheeling, by 62 strokes. Individual winners for Detroit were, 
J. W. Hill, George Main, Ken Moore, and J. H. Myler. For 
Cleveland, S. J. Ryan, C. E. Denney, E. Kluever, and C. T. 
Stripp. Seventy participated. 





The Chattanooga Traffic and Transportation Club had as its 
guests members of the Southern Traffic League at a dinner and 
meeting at the Read House, September 9. W. C. Kendall, man- 
ager of the car service division of the A. R. A., said that the 
often-applied term of “over organization” was not applicable to 
the transportation industry. He said that only through organiza- 
tion were representatives of transportation systems able to cope 
with the increasing demands of industrialists, farmers, and 
others. He described the operation and organization of the 
regional advisory boards and traced the development of the car 
service department of the A. R. A. He pointed out how it 
avoided and relieved car congestion on the railroads, and said 
that the reports of the department were a barometer of business. 
President H. W. Stigler, of the Memphis Traffic Club, and T. B. 
Curtis, of Atlanta, spoke on the purposes of the National Asso- 
ciation of Traffic Clubs and the advantages to the Chattanooga 


club of being a member. Attendance at the dinner and meeting 
was over 300. 





The Traffic Club of Tulsa has approved the resolutions with 
regard to the Arbitration Society of America, regional appoint- 
ments to the Commission, political rate-making, and the slogan 
adopted by the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at Dallas. 





Commissioner J. B. Campbell, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, regaled about 300 members of the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis with stories of his boyhood days in Minnesota, at a 
noon-day luncheon at the Nicollet hotel, September 16. In 
addition to a number of amusing stories, he outlined the growth 
of the work and the personnel of the Commission’s forces, from 
the original three members, with their personal assistants, to 
its present forces of over 1,800. He said he thought he, person- 
ally, was getting to be a good judge, because he could now 
listen to an oral argument and “look the lawyer straight in the 
face for two hours without hearing a word.” J. F. Reed, presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, and chairman 
of the Northwest Regional Advisory Board, made a plea for 
agricultural legislation. He said Congress had taken care of 
business, labor, and transportation with laws, but continued to 
refuse to help the farmer in his efforts to make the Fordney- 
Macomber tariff schedules apply on the surplus products of the 
farm. He said the farm organizations of the middle west had 
decided again to introduce legislation at the next session of 
Congress and that he expected their desires would eventually 
prevail. T. R. Martin, vice-president of the Great Northern, 
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spoke briefly on the importance of adequate transportation to 
the farmer and said that the railroads were now rendering more 
efficient service to agriculture than ever before in their exist- 


ence. C. T. Vandenover, president of the Minneapolis club, pre- 
sided. 


Ss. W. ADVISORY BOARD 

The Southwest Shippers’ Advisory Board will hold its thir. 
teenth meeting at the Baker Hotel, Dallas, September 23. Those 
attending the meeting will be guests of the Dallas Traffic Club 
and the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, September 24, when they 
will be taken on tours of the city and the golf clubs will be 
opened to them. C. C. Walsh, chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, will speak on “The Public Viewpoint.” There will be 
a complement to this address in “The Railroad Viewpoint,” the 
speaker to be announced later. 


SOUTHERN TRAFFIC LEAGUE MEETS 


The Southern Traffic League held a meeting at the Read 
House, Chattanooga, Tenn., September 9, when it was voted 
not to protest against the modification freight rates contained 
in the second supplemental report of the Commission on the 
class rate investigation in the south. It was stated that while 
members of the League felt that the present rates were entirely 
too high, they felt that in view of the time spent already in 
getting the rates changed, it would only cause further delay to 
protest the second supplemental order. 

The League also went on record as being of the opinion 
that there was no widespread desire in the south for the estab- 
lishment of a rule or requirement that contracts for sidings to 
industries must be uniform, as proposed by carriers in Georgia. 
The League voted to communicate its position to the Georgia 
commission. It was the opinion of members of the League 
that, if uniformity of contract were adopted, it would have to 
be a requirement made retroactive and would destroy existing 
contracts with regard to service to industrial sidings and, to 
that extent, would be harmful. It was also pointed out that, 
because of difference in condition of industry sidings, discrimi- 


nation might result from a strict application of any unformity 
requirement. 


SOUTHEAST BOARD MEETING 


Transportation requirements of the southern territory will 
reach a record peak level within the next three months, accord- 
ing to commodity committee reports at the meeting of the South- 
east Regional Advisory Board at Chattanooga, September 10, 
when over 500 members of the board and visitors were present. 
Increases in volume of business to be handled, according to re- 
ports, ranging from 10 to 25 per cent higher than a year ago, are 
expected in the cement, iron and steel, lumber, machinery, sand, 
stone, gravel, slag, pulp paper, and paper products industries. 
All reports indicated that business conditions were good in the 
south. 

While the railroad reports indicated that the car supply 
was generally adequate, there were several instances where it 
was shown that coal cars were needed and the carriers espe- 
cially urged shippers to load and unload the coal gondolas as 
rapidly as possible. The reason for the tightness in this par- 
ticular type of carrier was explained as being due to the heavy 
movement of coal, the railroads of the country expecting to 
move 12,000,000 tons a week for the balance of the year. 

W. C. Kendall, manager of the car service division of the 
A. R. A., speaking on the performance of the carriers, said that 
freight car loadings for the country as a whole were larger 
than for the last week of the previous year, the week of August 
28 having eclipsed all previous records, overtopping the previous 
high records made in August, 1925. He said that the peak move- 
ment used to be in October, but that now it had been moved for- 
ward. Carloads exceeding 1,000,000 a week were once consid- 
ered unusual, but now such had become an every-week affair. 


After sounding a warning against slowing up in refrigerator car - 


releases, he stated that an ample surplus of ordinary box cars 
existed to handle normal needs, with approximately 125,000 cars 
available as surplus along with some 5,500 locomotives. 

In an address as to transportation facilities in the southern 
region, R. W. Edwards, district manager, American Railway As- 
sociation, stated that, for the eight weeks ending August 14, 
the southern district loaded 1,178,548 cars of freight, represent- 
ing an increase of about 4 per cent over the same period last 
year and the heaviest loading the district had ever experienced. 
A tabulation of the movement follows: grain and grain products, 
34,461 cars, a gain of 5.6 per cent; live stock, 14,907 cars, 1.1 
per cent decrease; coal, 190,631 cars, a gain of 5.6 per cent; 
coke, 6,621 cars, a 10.6 per cent decrease; forest products, 175,- 
059 cars, a 4.2 per cent decrease; merchandise, less than carload, 
315,100 cars, or .1 decrease; ore, 11,649 cars, a gain of 9.6 per 
cent; miscellaneous, 430,510 cars, a gain of 10.5 per cent; mak- 
ing a total of 1,178,548 cars, or a gain of 4 per cent. 

The chamber of commerce committee reported general in- 
creases in 1926 over 1925 in the wholesale and retail trade, with 
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total loans, discounts, and investments of the banks in the sixth 
federal reserve district bank $40,902,000 greater in the middle of 
July, 1926, than the same time last year. Savings deposits were 
9.6 per cent greater. 

The southeastern carriers reported the following new equip- 
ment in service in the last three months: 29 passenger, 101 
freight and 30 switch engines; 2,500 box cars, 4,900 coal cars, 
and 302 miscellaneous freight car equipment. All roads reported 
a large percentage of their own equipment on their rails and a 
minimum percentage of locomotives and freight cars undergoing 
or awaiting repairs. 

J. B. Hill, president of the N. C. & St. L., spoke, urging that 
aid be given by shippers and all business men in preventing 
the enactment of laws that would interfere with the operation 
of the railroads for the public good. He also urged an even 
greater cooperation between the railroads and the shippers. He 
made an attack on those who oppose the Pullman surcharge, 
saying that, if the surcharge were legislated out of existence, 
the burden of the charge of extra accommodations on passenger 
trains would necessarily be placed on the freight shipment, mak- 
ing the shipper and the public generally the loser. 

Speaking on the subject of regulation, he said the trans- 
portation system was now under public regulation and, to a 
large extent, under public control. He said there could be no 
control without responsibility, and that it was time for the 
public to assume some part of the responsibility for the de- 
velopment of the transportation system to meet the growing 
needs. He continued as follows: 


; This need is especiatly urgent in the south. Great growth lies 
just ahead of us, growth based on the solid foundations of resources, 
climate, and, above all, the right sort of people. The southern rail- 
roads must get ready for the increased load that is coming to them. 

And that is where we ask your help. You, as shippers and 
leaders of public opinion on transportation matters, can help us 
to get this problem more thoroughly understood, so as to prevent the 
placing of undue restrictions and burdens on your railroads. 

For example, we are supposed to be allowed to earn 5% per cent 
on the value of our property. So far, as a whole, we have failed to 
do it, but if in any one year we should earn more than 6 per cent 
there must be a division with the government. As business men you 
realize that to divide the earnings of one successful year without 
averaging in the earnings of the less successful years is not a proper 
way to arrive at what is a fair return on the property. It is my 
thought that recapture of excess earnings by the government should 
be based on an average of three or more years; and that the sur- 
pluses earned here in the south, if we should be so fortunate as to 
earn any, should be used to improve our southern railroads. 

There is another respect in which I feel justified in asking your 
co-operation, although many of you who travel as well as ship may 
not agree with me. That is the matter of the Pullman surcharge, so- 
called unfortunately, I think. It is not a surcharge but a proper 
charge for a preferred service. It is a just charge, for the greater 
expense of hauling a few men in a Pullman, as compared with hauling 
many in a coach, and has been so recognized by the interstate com- 
merce commission. If it is to be abolished by action of congress 
the revenues derived from it will have to be made up from some- 
where else. 

Another matter that is continually coming up on all roads is the 
demand for heavy expenditures for nonproductive civic improvements 
at various points along the line. Expenditures which do not tend 
to reduce the cost of producing transportation or increasing its safety, 
speed and reliability cannot be justified on any economic grounds, 
and you as shippers interested in holding down the cost of produc- 
ing the transportation which you must buy and pay for, can be of real 
assistance in showing this fact to the public with whom you come 
in contact. 


IRON AND STEEL INCREASE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The increases proposed by the carriers on iron and steel 
within the Chicago switching district (see Traffic World, Sep- 
tember 11), carried in supplement No. 9 to Galligan’s Chicago 
Switching Tariff, 21-L, I. C. C. 638, are an outcome of the Com- 
mission’s decision in No. 15110, the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation formal complaint about rates on iron and steel 
from Pittsburgh to and from points in central territory. 


At the time the Galligan supplement was filed those in the 
Commission who had been handling the Jones & Laughlin case 
believed there would be vigorous protests against what was 
proposed. Their belief rested on the fact that in every phase of 
the case there had been strenuous objections. They knew no 
fact tending to indicate such a change in conditions as would 
suggest the coming of peaceful conditions in the matter of rates 
on iron and steel in the highly competitive Chicago district. 

However, they did not expect any protests prior to the filing 
of another tariff carrying rates from Chicago Heights and Gary 
to Chicago. It was their understanding, at the time the Galligan 
supplement was filed, that shortly thereafter proposals in respect 
of the Gary-Chicago Heights-Chicago situation would be filed. 

The situation in and around Chicago was carved out of the 
Jones & Laughlin case because of the agreement between the 
carriers and the shippers that no changes would be proposed in 
that switching district until after conferences had been held. 
Such conferences have been held, but, as understood at the 
Commission, there was not even a near-agreement on the sub- 
ject. The Galligan tariff, as the Commission men understood 
the situation, was offered by the carriers as the best they could 
do under all the conditions. 
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At the time the Galligan supplement was being placed on 
the Commission’s files, Examiner Koebel was holding a hearing, 
at Chicago, on I. and S. No. 2658, Iron and Steel in Illinois 
Freight Committee territory, and I. and S. No. 2713, Iron and 
Steel from Brazil and Terre Haute, Ind., to Chicago. Those 
cases also involve some phases of the situation growing out of 
the attempt the carriers made in compliance, they said, with 
the Commission’s decision in the Jones & Laughlin case. 

Although not so appearing, officially, it is understcod the 
carriers caused the Galligan supplement to be filed with a view 
to having the questions raised by the rates therein proposed 
considered in connection with the cases upon which Examiner 
Koebel held a hearing on September 9. Of course, there is no 
specific record on the latest Galligan proposals, but, in the event 
of the expected happening, the Galligan proposals can be sus- 
pended and the new case joined with the cases heard by Koebel 
and all the issues disposed of in one report, possibly. 

That suggestion that only possibly all the issues might be 
disposed of in connection with the cases on which Koebel held 
his hearing arises from the fact that, thus far, the Commission 
has found it impossible to dispose of all the issues raised on 
any phase of the troublous case in one report. All that is now 
going on was segregated from the main case because of the 
vigor of the protests against the proposals made by the carriers 
when they filed tariffs that purported to be in compliance with 
the decision in the Jones & Laughlin case. 

Veiled suggestions of bad faith have been made on prac- 
tically every phase of the case. Men of the Commission who 
have been handling the matter, therefore, have no hope of bring- 
ing about a settlement in which all the interests will be even 
reasonably satisfied with the outcome. The interests seem to 
be so conflicting that a settlement that will not leave grievously 
sore spots seems out of the question. 

The Commission, September 17, did the first of the routine 
work of bringing the odds and ends of the Jones and Laughlin 
steel case together into one matter by further suspending the 
schedules involved in I. and S. No. 27138, relating to the Brazil, 
Terre Haute and Chicago situation, from November 25 until 
December 25. By special sixth section permission No. 78841 
it also authorized Agent Galligan to postpone the effective date 
of schedules involved in I. and S. No. 2658 until December 25. 

These steps, however, do not directly concern the question 
raised by supplement No. 9 to Galligan’s I. C. C. 63 pertaining 
to switching rates on iron and steel in the Chicago district. 
While many protests are expected, the schedules, not being 
effective until October 20, have not yet been made the target 
of shippers. They have until October 10 to file such protests 
as they desire to make. The thought is that the Commission 
will suspend those schedules, though that is not a certainty. 
It may allow them to become operative and try to bring the 
related sehedules in the cases hereinbefore mentioned into con- 
formity with the Galligan proposed rates. 





Hearing in I. and S. 2658, iron and steel between points in 
Illinois Freight Committee territory, was deferred, following 
the request of F. E. Webster, of the C. & E. I., September 10, to 
withdraw the rate of 8 cents from Chicago Heights, published 
by the carriers in line with the Jones and Laughlin decision, 
and to substitute for it a rate of 5% cents for two-line hauls 
and 6% cents for three or more line hauls. The Illinois commis- 
sion permitted withdrawal of the higher rate, and permission 
was received from the Commission after a telegram was sent 
to Washington, all parties desiring to have the hearing deferred 
in light of Mr. Webster’s offering of the lower rates. 


In I. and S. 2713, from Brazil and Terre Haute to Chicago, 
interests at Terre Haute sought a modified basis of rates on 
bar, band, and wrought iron. The rate on those products as 
proposed by the carriers, according to F. E. Webster, was 19 
cents, while the present rate was 13 cents. It was the conten- 
tion of the carriers that the 19-cent rate was in line with the 
Jones and Laughlin scale. 


R. V. Pierce, for Terre Haute interests, testified that bar 
iron at that point was in competition with that manufactured in 
the Chicago district. He said that any increase in the rate from 
Terre Haute without the same increase in cents per hundred 
pounds from the Chicago district would shut Terre Haute oul 
of the market. 


Representatives of industries shipping out of the Chicago 
district have been invited to a conference with the traffic rep- 
resentatives of the Chicago Association of Commerce, Septem- 
er 22, to consider the filing of a petition for the suspension of 
rates on iron and steel moving within the district, proposed by 
the carriers to become effective October 20. The increases are 
those made by the roads in effort to align the rates in the 
switching district with the scale found by the Commission to be 
proper in the Jones and Laughlin case. It is the belief of shiD- 
pers in the district that, if the proposed rates are allowed to 
go into effect, it will establish a precedent of relating the switch- 
ing rate to the line haul rate and will, in time, affect all other 
commodities moving in the district. 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 


on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. 


A traffic man ot long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 

blems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
tm him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this department any 
question, legal or traffic, that it may — to us unwise to answer 
or that involves a situation too complex for the kind of investigation 
herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 





Damages—Telegraph Charges 

California.—Question: Kindly Iet me have your opinion 
as to the handling of the following claim: 

A certain large packing corporation ordered a refrigerator 
car from originating carrier to contain 120,000 pounds of canned 
goods. The originating line being unable to fill the order, placed 
two 36-foot cars at shipper’s disposal, which is in line with the 
tariff. On arrival of this shipment at a southern destination, 
the inspectors at that point set up the cars to the minimum 
weights on each car. The consignee not knowing just exactly 
how the matter should be handled wired the shippers collect 
and the shippers replied to them giving instructions as to how 
the matter should be handled, but at the same time taking it 
up with the railroad companies. 

Shippers have filed claim which covers only a small amount 
for the cost of the two telegrams involved in this transaction, 
and there has been a great deal of discussion as to whether 
this claim could or could not be legally paid by the railroads. 
The amount of money involved is not the question at issue; 
it is a question of whether or not such claims can be legally 
assumed by the claim department of a railroad or should the 
shipper be forced to cover this expense themselves, which, to 
my mind, in this instance was due entirely to the action of the 
carriers in not being conversant with the tariff and thus setting 
the cars up, which caused the expense to the shipper. 

Answer: As to the recovery of telegraph charges as an 
element of damage, see the Commission’s opinion in Schulz Co. 
vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 20 I. C. C. 403. In this case the 
Commission on pages 404 and 405 said: 


When this shipment arrived at destination the consignee, assum- 
ing that the freight charges had been fully paid, began to unload 
the car. After the car was partly unloaded the delivering carrier 
notified the consignee that, owing to a mistake in classification, ad- 
ditional charges in the sum of $398.45 must be paid, and when the 
consignee declined to pay such additional charges insisted that that 
portion of the carload which had been already removed should be 
returned to the car. This the consignee did, and the expense of 
taking out and putting back this portion of the carload was $29, 
which sum the complainant afterwards paid. 

After considerable correspondence the camplainant finally in- 
structed the consignee to pay the additional charges above named, 
and also $17 demurrage, which had in the meantime accrued; and 
these sums were paid to the defendants by the consignee upon ac- 
count of the complainant. Telegraphic charges amounting to $4.14 
accrued in the course of the correspondence in reference to this 
matter. These sums the complainant now seeks to recover, in ad- 
dition to the excessive freight charges above stated. 

The Commission has held that where a shipper is compelled to 
pay demurrage charges through the fault of the carrier, the carrier 
must refund the charges so exacted. Porter vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. 
Co., 15 I. C. C. 1; Munroe & Sons vs. M. C. R. R. Co., 17 I. C. C. 27. 
These demurrage charges accrued because the defendants improperly 
refused to deliver this car to the consignee, and the complainant is 
therefore entitled to the $17 paid on that account. 

The expenditure due to removing and re-storing a part of the 
carload was the dirrect consequence of the unlawful act of the de- 
livering carrier in declining to deliver this carload. It was a part 
of the transaction and inseparably connected with it. In our opinion 
these damages are of such a character that jin this case they can 
properly be, and should be, covered by the order of this Commission. 

It might possibly be the right of the parties in the exercise of 
good judgment to resort to the telegraph as a means of correspondence 
in case of an emergency like that which existed, but it does not 
appear that in this case the result justified the outlay, since at least 
17 days must have elapsed while demurrage was accruing. This 
amount should be, in our opinion, disallowed. 


Under the Commission’s findings in the above case, the re- 
covery of telegraph charges as damages is dependent upon 
whether or not the purpose sought to be accomplished by the 
use of the telegraph justified the outlay therefor by the shipper. 

It is not apparent from the facts given whether the use 
of the telegraph was warranted in the instant case. 


Freight Charges—Liability of Commission Merchant 


Maryland.—Question: A commission merchant dealing in 
livestock receives several cars of cattle for account of the 
shipper and makes settlement in accordance with the terms of 
the livestock act within 24 hours after their sale. He paid 
freight to the carrier on the basis of freight bill as rendered 
and remits to shipper balance due him. The carrier subse- 
quently comes back with an undercharge claim which the com- 
mission man refuses to pay, claiming that the carrier should 
sue the shipper as he had no funds of the latter in his hands. 
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Which one is liable? Also, if some of the shipments are cop. 
signed to A as shipper, care of B, the commission merchant, 
is the answer any different than where the shipments are cop. 
signed merely to B? 

Answer:. With respect to the liability of the commissioy 
merchant where goods are consigned to him as consignee, gee 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in Nn, 
Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co. vs. York & Whitney Co., 256 U. s 
406. In this case the Supreme Court said: 


Commission merchants often receive from strangers shipments of 
perishable articles for sale at market prices. Under a trade custom 
such things are promptly disuosed of and the net proceeds remitted 
to the consignors. Successful conduct of the business requires 
prompt settlements. The court below held that whether York & 
Whitney Company impliedly agreed to pay the rates imposed by law 
was a question of fact to be determined upon consideration of all the 
circumstances. It accordingly approved a judgment, entered upon a 
verdict, favorable to that company as to charges upon one carload 
(No, 280), and in behalf of the Railroad for those claimed on account 
of eight carloads (No. 281). 

We think the doctrine announced in Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Ry. vs. Fink, 250 U. S. 577, (November 10, 1919,) is 
controlling, and that the liability of York & Whitney Company was 
a question of law. The transaction between the parties amounted 
to an assumption by the consignee to pay the only lawful rate it had 
the right to pay or the carrier the right to charge. The consignee 


could not escape the liability imposed by law through any contract 
with the carrier. 


As to the liability of B, the commission merchant, where the 
goods are consigned to A, the shipper thereof, in care of B, the 
commission merchant, see our answer to “Indiana,” on page 
1684 of the June 19, 1926, Traffic World, under the caption 
“Freight Charges—Liability of Warehouse Company Where 
Goods Consigned in Its Care,” citing Emerson Coal Mining Co. 
vs. C. & N. W., 3 Fed. (2d) 525, and in In re Tidewater CoalEx- 
change, 292 Fed. 225. 

Tariff Interpretation—Rates Applicable Regardless of Lack of 
Concurrence of Necessary Participating Carrier 

Maryland.—Question: Conference Ruling No. 347 states 
that an error in stating a concurrence number does not invalidate 
the tariff concerned. If A, an issuing carrier, puts out a 
tariff containing joint rates with several lines and omits the 
concurrence of one of them, is the ruling bearing on this ques- 
tion in line with the above quoted ruling or is there another 
decision which may affect it? The concurrence in question was 
lawfully given, merely not published. 

Answer: Where rates are published in a tarriff to points 
located on lines which are not parties to the tariff carrying 
the rates, the failure to name such carriers as participating 
carriers in the tariff does not affect the legality of the rates. 
See Ridge Coal Mining Co. vs. M. P. R. R. Co., 62 I. C. C. 259, 
263-264; Casey-Hedges Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. Co., 50 I. C. C. 240; 
Louisville Board of Trade vs. I. C. & S. Traction Co., 34 I. C. ¢. 
640; E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. vs. Wabash R. Co. 
os I. ©. C.. 507. 

We assume that the points of destination in question are 
not located on lines parties to the tariff. 

Freight Shipped Subject or not Subject to Uniform Bill of 
Lading 

Maryland.—Question: The Cummins Amendment 4s 
amended forbids limitation of values unless supported by appro- 
priate released value orders. The Consolidated Classification 
in Rule 1 states that the carrier’s liability is limited except 
in so far as shipments pay an increase of 10% over the regular 
rates. So far as I can see, this is a limitation of liability with- 
out the necessary support. Will you kindly enlighten us ol 
this question? 

Answer:—On pages 679, 680 and 681 of its opinion in Docket 
4844, 52 I. C. C. 671, the Commission shows the distinction be- 
tween the liability of the carrier when goods are carried sub- 
ject to all of the terms and conditions of the Uniform Bill of 
Lading and its liability when the shipper elects not to accept all 
of the terms and conditions thereof. 

Strictly speaking, goods delivered to a carrier for trans 
portation are never carried at owner’s risk. : : 

However, the carrier’s liability is restricted to a certall 
extent under the terms and conditions of the Uniform Bill of 
Lading, and this is the basis for the option which is offered the 
shipper under the provisions of Rule 1 of the Consolidated 
Classification to ship goods at rates which apply when goods 
are carried subject to the terms and conditions of the Uniform 
Bill of Lading or at the rates which apply when the carriers 
liability is limited only as provided by common law and by the 
laws of the United States and of several states in so far 4 
they apply. . 

Provisions of the Uniform Bill of Lading which are modi- 
fications of the common-law liability of the carrier are those 
contained in Section 4. ; 

Such limitation of the carrier’s liability as is accomplished 
by the contract termS and conditions of the Uniform Bill of 
Lading is not, in our opinion, that which is prohibited by the 
provisions of Section 20, paragraph 11, of the Interstate Com: 
merce Act (Cummins Amendment) which merely provides that 
there shall be no limitation of liability or limitation of the reco’ 
ery except such as is authorized by the provisions thereof relating 
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to declared or released valuation. As is pointed out by the 
Commission on pages 680 and 681 of its report in the Bill of 
Lading case, 52 I. C. C. 671, the restriction of limitation of the 
risk of carriage which is affected by the provisions of the 
Uniform Bill of Lading Contract terms and Conditions is based 
upon a consideration in the form of the reduced rate which is 
offered under the provisions of Rule 1 of the Consolidated 
Classification. F 

The Commission, in its reports in Docket 4844, Domestic 
Bill of Lading and Live Stock Contract, 64 I. C. C. 357, and 
Export Bill of Lading, 64 I. C. C. 347, has prescribed forms of 
bills of lading based largely upon its findings in its report in 
In the Matter of Bills of Lading, 52 I. C. C. 671. It is there- 
fore apparent that the reduced rates which are accorded ship- 
pers where the shipper elects to ship under the terms and 
conditions of the Uniform Bill of Lading have been authorized 
by the Commission. See, in this connection, its report in Silk 
Association of America vs. P. R. R., 50 I. C. C. 50, on page 
53 of which opinion the Commission said: 

Counsel for the defendants frankly state that the report pro- 
posed must be sustained unless we recede from the_ interpretation 
we placed upon the second Cummins amendment in Express Rates, 
Practices, Accounts, and Revenues, supra; Live Stock Classification, 
supra, and Williams Co. vs. H. & N. Y. T. Co., supra, but earnestly 
contend that those decisions are wrong and should be reversed. As 
we are content with the conchisions reached in those cases, it is 
unnecessary to repeat the reasoning or conclusions therein contained. 
The conclusion of the examiner that our decision in Silk Association 
of American vs. P. R. R. Co., supra, furnished the defendant car- 
riers express authority from the Commission to establish and 
maintain rates dependent upon the value declared in writing by the 
shipper or agreed upon in writing as the released value of the prop- 
erty, is in line with our previous informal rulings, which have been 
acquiesced in and have become a part of the transportation practice 


of the country. We are today holding to the same effect in Buckeye 
Cotton Oil Co. vs. G. M. & N. Ry. Co., 50 I. C. C. 32. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 


The Ardmore, Vernon & Lubbock Railway Company has 
applied for a certificate of public convenience and necessity to 
construct a new railroad from Ardmore, Okla., to Lubbock, Tex., 
a distance of 265 miles. The financing plan is to issue first 
mortgage 20-year 6 per cent bonds. There is no estimate of cost 
nor engineering plan showing the exact route. The plan, how- 
ever, calls for the line to pass through Ardmore, Wilson, Rand- 
lett, Grandfield and Davidson, Okla., Vernon, Thalia, Crowell, 
Grow, Chalk, Dickens, Crosbytown, Ralls, Lorenzo, Idalou and 
Lubbock, Tex. The application is signed by L. K. Johnson, pres- 
ident of the company, an Oklahoma corporation. It asserted the 
company had no connection with any railroad or financing house. 

The Fordyce & Princeton has applied for authority to con- 
struct an extension of five miles from a connection with its 
present line, to Midway, Ark. The extension is to accommodate 
logging traffic of the Fordyce Lumber Company. The applica- 
tion also requests authority to abandon a line extending south- 
westerly from the present line at Trigg, Ark. 


APPLICATIONS TO ABANDON 


The New Holland, Higginsport & Mt. Vernon has asked for 
permission to abandon the operation of its line from New Hol- 
land and Wenona, N. C., a distance of 35 miles. The applicant 
asserts that operation was abandoned, in fact, before the present 
company acquired the property but that it intends to rehabili- 
tate the line sufficiently to permit its operation, for a limited 
period, as a private carrier. Later it intends either to amend 
its existing charter or obtain a new one and make application to 
acquire and operate the line as a common Carrier. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in No. 18513, Little Rock Chamber of Commerce vs. 
Cc. R. I. & P. Ry. et al., assigned for September 17,, at Little 
Rock, Ark., before Examiner Peck, was postponed to a date to be 
hereafter fixed. 

Argument in finance No. 4723, in the application of Grand 
Rapids and Indiana R. R. Co. and the Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 
for authority to abandon the Jennings branch and the Michel- 
son branch of Grand Rapids & Indiana R. R. Co., assigned for 
September 20, at Washington, D. C., was canceled. 


RATES ON SCRAP 

Hearing was held this week, at Chicago, before Examiner 
Carter, in docket 18085, Hyman-Michaels Company against the 
Norfolk & Western et al., involving rates on battleship scrap 
moving from Port Norfolk, Va., to McKees Rocks, Pa., the loca- 
tion of the complainant’s concentration yard. 

C. W. Wolf, for the complainant, testified that the com- 
modity in question was scrap iron and steel, such as bolts, 
davits, pieces of rings and rods used in the construction of 
ships. He said the compainant had bid for it from the govern- 
ment, had its bid accepted, shipped the scrap to its concentra- 
tion yard, and there sorted and sized it to be sold to steel mills. 
He said the carriers had charged classification rates on the 
different pieces, whereas they should have taken the scrap iron 


and steel rate, because that was all the different pieces were 
used for. 





G. T. Daly, for the Pennsylvania, testified that the freight 
bills described the material shipped as bolts, davits, etc., and 
that, therefore, the rate on those things was assessed. He said 
the materials should have been billed as scrap if they were to 
take the scrap rate. 








HEARINGS DEFERRED 


The hearing in Docket 18549 the Old Ben Coal Company 
against the Burlington, set before Examiner Carter this week 
at Chicago, was dismissed’ when A. Rauch, for the complainant, 
withdrew the allegations in the complaint. Two other coal 
cases, both involving the Saline County Coal Company, Docket 
18365, against the Milwaukee, and Docket 18560, against the 
Chicago & Northwestern, were deferred until September 22 
to enable W. Y. Wildman, representing the Illinois Coal Traffic 
Bureau and the complainant, to appear. It was stated that ill. 
ness prevented him from doing so this week. 


RATES ON CANNED MILK 


Hearing was begun this week in 17906, National Canners’ 
Association against the Ann Arbor and others, before Examiner 
Carter, at Chicago. E. S. De Pass, appearing for the complain. 
ant, said the national association had adopted a policy of ap- 
pearing Only where the general interests of its members were 
concerned and that, because the case here involved the Wis- 
consin interests, primarily, it could not appear as party to the 
complaint. The withdrawal left the Wisconsin Traffic Associa- 
tion and the Evaporated Milk Association as the complainants. 

Mr. De Pass said that the rates complained of were those 
on canned milk from Wisconsin via the car ferry route over 
Lake Michigan to points in the east. He said the reason they 
continued high was because of the insistence of the eastern 
lines on having their division of the full class rates on canned 
milk, though they take a division of lower rates on canned vege- 
tables. He said that this was in spite of the Commission’s 
statement at one time that canned milk should take no higher 
rate than other canned goods. He went into the history of the 
rates to show how the adjustment came to be built up. 


RATES ON HOSIERY 

Hearing in Docket 18358, the Bear Brand Hosiery Company 
against the Illinois Central and others, was held before Ex- 
aminer Carter at Chicago this week. The complaint was as 
to the rates on less than carload shipments of hosiery into the 
_ and southeast, from the complainant’s plant at Kankakee, 

E. F. Green, for the complainant, testified that there was a 
steady and large volume of hosiery shipped into the territory 
involved, and said that the complainant contended that, instead 
of the proportional rates it paid on the southbound shipments, 
the rates should be no higher than the commodity rates it had 
northbound. The complainant entered exhibits comparing the 
rates and earnings on the rates on hosiery and knitted goods with 
those on other commodities, tending to support the contention 
that the commodity rates northbound would be a reasonable 
adjustment southbound. 

R. F. Morris, for the L. & N, testified that the commodity 
involved was light loading, and was generally in less than car- 
load movements. He said the carriers contended that the pres- 
ent adjustment was a reasonale one and that they saw no 
reason for making lower rates. G. F. Potter, for the Southern, 
entered exhibits comparing the adjustment on hosiery in the 
territory involved with that in other sections of the country 
for the purpose of showing that the adjustment directly in- 
volved was not unreasonale. ’ 





. NEW COMPLAINTS FILED 
No. 18392. Sub. No. 1. National Lead Battery Co., Dallas, Tex., vs. 
C...m,. & Bt. ¥F. et al. ” ” 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 6 of the act, on four cal- 
loads of storage batteries from St. Paul, Minn., and Kansas City, 
Mo., to Dallas, Tex. Asks reparation. Complainant also sets forth 
that it is unjust to have a fourth class rate on storage batteries 
in straight carloads and to allow a lower rate of Class -A on gen- 
erators, engines and switch boards combined, etc., as provided in 
Consolidated Freight Classification No. 3, page 157, item 10. 

- 18623, Sub. No. 1. Waite Carpet Co., Oshkosh, Wis., vs. Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on rags in machine pressed bales 
from Akron, Barberton and East Akron, O., to Oshkosh; also 
unduly prejudicial and preferential, and in violation of the aggrTe- 
gate of intermediates part of the fourth section. Asks for just 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 

18667. American Rolling Mill Co., O., vs. The 

unduly prejudicial and unjustly _dis- 


Pennsylvania et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, oe 
criminatory rates on iron and steel sheets and plates from Middle- 
town and Zanesville, O., and Ashland, Ky., to destinations 12 
Central Freight Association territory. Asks for just and reason- 
able rates in accordance with a scale set forth as an appendix 
to the complaint. 

18668. American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O., VS. 
Pennsylvania et al. , ‘al 

Unjust, unreasonable, unduly prejudicial and unduly preferentia 
rates on iron and steel sheets and plates from Middletown, O.; to 
points in Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana. 
Asks for just and reasonable rates not exceeding rates contem- 
poraneously maintained from Newport, Ky., the location of a 
competitor, and other points in the Cincinnati territory. 
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Note. items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cafcel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change In 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 

September 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Devoe: 

* Finance 5547—In the Matter of the Application of the D. & S. lu 
Ry. Co. for authority to issue stocks and bonds. 

* Finance 5548—In the Matter of the Application of the D. & S. L. 
2y for authority to acquire and operate the line of railroad of the 
D. & &..L. BR. RB. 

* Finance 5773—In the Matter of the Application of the D. & S. L. 
Ry. Co. to acquire control of the Northwestern Terminal R. R. 

* Finance 5730—In the Matter of the Application of the Northwestern 
Terminal R. R. for authority to acquire and operate the line of 
railroad of the Northern Terminal Ry. 

* Finance 5731—In the Matter of the Application of the Northwestern 
Terminal R. R. for authority to issue stock and bonds. 

September 20—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Parker: 

18367—Harlem & Morrisiana Transportation Line, Inc., vs. N. Y. N. 

mm. & HB. H.R. 

* |. and S. 2760—Bait, Fish, from and to points on New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad. 

September 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

Finance No. 5656—Application Delaware & Hudson Company for 
authority to acquire control by lease of the railroad of the Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry. 

September 20—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Kettler: 

1. & S. No. 2724—Absorption of Switching Charges at North Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

1. and S. No. 2724 (first supplemental order)—Absorption of Switch- 
ing Charges at North Kansas City, Mo. 

September 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 

18455—N. Lieblich et al. vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. R. et al. 

September 20—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Sharp: 

18270 (and Sub. No. 1 and 2)—Joseph Samuel Co., Inc., vs. A. T. 
& S&S. F. Ry. et al. 

18356—Ship Supply Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 

September 20—Bellingham, Wash.—Examiner Weems: 

18298—Campbell River Mills, Ltd., vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. et al. 

September 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Johnston: 

Valuation No. 808—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Colorado and Wyoming Ry. 

September 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Way: 

Valuation No. 820—In re tentative valuation of the property of 
Arcata and Mad River R. R. 

September 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Roberts: 

Valuation No. 825—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Midland Continental R. R. 

September 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Marchand: 

Valuation No. 394—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Franklin & Abbeville Ry. (Further hearing.) 

September 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

13823—Virginia Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. A. & R. R. R., et al. 

12635—Cooperative Oil & Paint Co. et al. vs. Director General, as 

Agent, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et al. 

September 20—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Flynn: 
18300—Motor Bus and Motor Truck Operation. 

September 20—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hall: 
15833—-Keokuk Shippers’ Association et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
(further hearing). 


September 21—Lansing, Mich.—Michigan Public Utilities Commission: 
Finance No. 3548—Application Detroit & Mackinac Ry. for authority 
to abandon its Lincoln Branch. 
Finance No. 5557—Application Detroit & Mackinac Ry. for authority 
to abandon its Ausable River Branch. 
Finance No. 5558—Application Detroit & Mackinac Ry. for authority 
to abandon its Rose City Branch. 
September 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 
Finance No. 4400—In the Matter of the Application of the New York 
Central R. R. for authority to acquire control by lease of the 
Hudson River Connecting R. R 


September 21—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Sharp: 
1. & S. No. 2752—Manure from New Orleans, La., to points in Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. 
September 21—Omaha, Neb.—Nebraska State Railway Commission: 
Finance No. 5514—Application of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
cae Company for authority to abandon its Chalco-Yutan Cut- 








September 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boyden: 
Valuation No. 754—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Pullman R. R. Co. 
September 21—Washington, D. C.-—Examiner Walsh: 
Valuation No. 807—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Union and Glenn Springs R. R. 
September 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walter: 
Valuation No. 811—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Live Oak, Perry & Gulf R. R. 
September 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14800—Allied Packers, Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
15610—Farrel Foundry & Machine Co. vs. A., B. & A. Ry. et al. 
September 21—Washington, D. C.--Examiner Haley: 
Finance No. 3754—Excess Income of the Gulf Coast Lines. 
September 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 
18514—Acme Coal Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
September 22—Fort Worth, Tex.—Examiner Peck: 
18420—Standard Battery Manufacturing Co. vs. K. C. S. Ry. et al. 
September 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
16438—Hersey Manufacturing Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 
16409—Congdon & Carpenter Co. vs. N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. et al. 
16396—International Paper Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
16444—Federated Metals Corp. vs. N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 
September 23—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Parker: 
18427—Detmer, Bruner & Mason, Inc., vs. Bush Terminal R. R. et al. 
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September 23—Galesburg, Ill—Examiner Johnson: 
18395—Purington Paving Brick Company et al, vs. Ahnapee & West- 
ern Railway et al. 
September 23—Fort Worth, Tex.—Examiner Peck: 
Fourth Section Application No. 12523 filed by Agent F. L. Speiden, 
September 23—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Parker: 
18020—Ward Baking Co. et al. vs. Penna. R. R. et al. 
September 23—Argument at Washington, D. C. 
16078 (and Sub. 1 to 6 incl.)—Waggoner-Gates Milling Co. vs. A. 7, 
& S. F. Ry. et al. 
16016—Savannah Traffic Bureau, Inc., vs. Savannah & Atlanta Ry. 
16376—California Growers’ and Shippers’ Protective League et a] 
vs. American Ry. Express Co. 
September 24—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hall: 
18090—Swift & Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. et al. 
18435—John Morrell & Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. et al. 


September 24—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Sharp: 

18136—Jackson Traffic Bureau vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 

Portions Fourth Section Application Nos. 601, 703, 542, 1573, 1548, 
1952, 3965 and 1561. 
September 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 

8034—The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. et al. vs. A. C. R. R. et al. 

18034—New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. et al. vs. C. R. R. 
of N. J. et al. (cross-complaint). 

September 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

Finance No. 5760—Joint Application of Bell Telephone Co. of Penn- 
sylvania and Farmers Telephone Company for a certificate that 
the acquisition by the former company of certain properties of 
the latter company will be of advantage to the persons to whom 
Service is to be rendered and in the public interest. 

* Finance No. 5764—Joint Application of Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and Whitesburg Telephone Company for 
a certificate that the acquisition by the former company of the 
properties of the latter company will be of advantage to the 
— to whom service is to be rendered and in the public in- 
erest. 

Finance No. 5765—Joint Appliction of Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and Eastern Kentucky Home Telephone Com- 
pany for a certificate that the acquisition by the former company 
of the properties of the latter company will be of advantage to the 
persons to whom service is to be rendered and in the public 
interest. 

September 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

16787—United Zinc Smelting Corp. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

16789—F. W. Tunnell & Co. vs. Penna. R. R. 

16805—Cairo Syrup Co. et al vs. A.C. L. R. R. et al. 

September 24—Topeka, Kans.—Examiner Kettler. 
ba gg ig A Charles Wolff Packing Company vs. Arkansas Western 
y. et al. 
September 24—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Flynn: 
18300—Motor Bus and Motor Truck Operation. 
September 25—Peoria, Ill—Examiner Johnson: 
18412—The Keystone Steel and Wire Company vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 
September 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

16825—United Paperboard Co. et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 

17211—United Paperboard Co. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 

17370—The Meridian Fertilizer Factory vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 

Fourth Section Application No. 542 et al. 

16867—Gulfport Fertilizer Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 

17049—United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 

No. — Paperboard Company, Inc., vs. C. & E. R. R., 
et al. 


September 25—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Parker: 
12550—The Barrett Company vs. Director General, Pennsylvania 
Railroad et al. (further hearing). 
September 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brennan: : 
* 1. & S. 2757—Vegetables from Virginia to Central Freight Associa- 
tion Territory. 
September 27—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Johnson: 
1. & S. No. 2738—Class rates between Gary, Ind., and Indiana and 
Michigan points via E. J. & E. Ry. 
1. & S. No. 2746—Spelter from Blackwell, Okla., to Greencastle, Ind. 
September 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Quimby: ’ 
Valuation No. 740—In re tentative valuation of the properties of 
the Missouri, Oklahoma and Gulf Ry. Co. et al. 
Valuation No. 769—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. Co. of Texas. 
September 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kephart: 
Valuation No. 828—In re tentative valuation of the properties of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. et al. y 
Valuation No. 814—In re tentative valuation of the properties of 
the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Ry. Co. of Mexas et al. 
Valuation No. 759—In re tentative valuation of the property of 
the Wichita Falls & Northwestern Ry. Co. 
September 27—Raleigh, N. C.—Corporation Commission of North Caro- 
lina: 
Finance No. 5537—Application of Black Mountain Railway Company 
for a certificate of public convenience and necessity. 
September 27—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Parker: 
18334—-The Texas Company vs. Santa Fe et al. 
September 27—Fort Worth, Tex.—Examiner Peck: 
18293—Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Company vs. G. C. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
September 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 
16160—Kanawha Black Band Coal Company et al. vs. Kanawha 
Central Ry. et al. (further hearing). x 
13546—Kanawha Black Band Coal Company et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. 
et al. (further hearing). ; 
September 27—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hall. 
17573—Chas. A. Krause Milling Company vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
1. & S. No. 2748—Soap, Soap Powder, between points in Western 
Trunk Line and Illinois Classification Territory. 
September 27—Wichita, Kans.—Examiner Kettler: 
18259—Ziegler Brothers, successors to Ziegler and Dalton Construc- 
tion Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. 
18273—The Vickers Petroleum Company vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. et al. 
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It is so much easier to do 
things the second time even, 
than it is the first, that you 
will readily understand why 
Trans-Continental Freight 
is so well equipped to 
handle shipping after 28 
years of uninterrupted ex- 
perience. 


You may profit by this ex- 
perience if you consult our 
nearest branch. They know 
the way. 


Trans-Continental Freight Co. 


General Offices: 7 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Eastern Offices: 393 Seventh Ave., New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Boston, Mass. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio Portland, Ore. 
Denver, Colo. St. Paul, Minn. 
Detroit, Mich. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Kansas City, Mo. San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Consolidators of machinery, merchan- 
dise, household goods, automobiles, 
etc., for more than 28 years. 
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A CITY that Distribution Built 
Geared to Distribute Your Goods Swtfily 


Atlanta is eager for investigation by two men in particular, 
in each big concern in America: 


The Sales Manager—to see for himself how important 
a market Atlanta serves— 


The Traffic Manager—to see for himself how eco- 
nomically Atlanta serves it. 


Distribution—transportation built Atlanta. Eight railroad 
systems centered here with fifteen radiating lines. The city 
followed. 


Nearly six hundred of the country’s best known concerns 
have located Southern sales organizations in Atlanta. Their 
goods are produced in branch plants—or warehoused here. 5#nd for this Booklet 
Their salesmen shoot back volume orders from all parts of the — Comtining the actual 


a . experiences of some of 
busy and growing South—and out they go, swiftly, as part of the _ the 600 concerns that 


have chosen to serve 


huge volume of traffic that keeps Atlanta’s terminal rails shiny. tne south from At- 





lanta. 


Failing the opportunity to come to Atlanta yourself, get a 
special Industrial Survey of the situation, as it applies particu- 
larly to your business, from the Industrial Bureau of Atlanta. 
The facts will all be there—thoroughly authenticated, entirely 
trustworthy. 


Your correspondence will be held in strictest confidence. Write to 
INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 


‘ 2238 Chamber of Commerce 


Industrial Headquarters of the South — 
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WHY A ROUTING ORDER? 


ron crt 


-TLLINOIS 


BARC ESTER 


When you place a routing order with an Electric Railway 
Representative, you insure the Speedy Delivery of your Goods. 


Representatives are maintained at all important points on the 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 
IN INDIANA, OHIO, KENTUCKY AND MICHIGAN 


The map shows the territory covered. 


For information address 


L. E. EARLYWINE, Chairman 


Central Electric Traffic Association 
308 Terminal Building, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Internationals have 
been purchased by 
Brink’s Express 


The bodies of these trucks are 
made of two thicknesses of 
bullet-proof steeland the wind- 
shields of many of them are 
made of bullet-proof glass. Each 
truck contains a steel chest 
bolted to the floor and each is 
trailed by a rifle squad in an- 
other car. 


Excerpt from Recent Letter: 


“We doubt that it is neces- 
sary for usto tell you what 
we think of International 
Trucks. Our valuable car- 
goes amounting to nearly 
fifty billions of dollars in 
actual worth every year re- 
quire the most dependable 
transportation on the mar- 
ket. We expect that kind 
of equipment from the 
Harvester Company and 
we are not disappointed.” 
(Signed) 


BRINK’S EXPRESS 
COMPANY 








EREare the most exciting cargoes 

in the world — money, money, 

and still moremoney. Wealthlike that 

of all the Indies rides in the armored 

Internationals of Brink’s Express. Did 

you ever think of the tremendous and 

dangerous haulingproblem presented 
by money in the mass? 


That is the problem that Brink’s 
Express has been solving for more 
than a quarter-century. In more than 
a score of metropolitan cities, Brink’s 
Express transports the coin and cur- 
rency of commerce and industry. 
Last year the trucks in Brink’s formi- 
dable fleet, closely followed by expert 
rifle squads in automobiles, delivered 
over five million pay envelopes. In 


THE TRAFFIC. WORLD 


Brink’s Fleet carries 
thirty million dollars a day 
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twelve months theycarried overseven 
billion dollars, in cash, and over forty 
billions more in bank clearings, secu- 
rities, and other valuables. Today 
they are the oldest and largest in 
the business. 


And for the transportation of all 
this money they need the most de- 
pendable trucks that money can buy. 
They choose Internationals. To date 
Brink’s Express has purchased 176 
International Trucks — 75 of them 
since the first of this year. 


International Trucks will serve 
your hauling needs as faithfully as 
they are serving Brink’s Express and 
as they have served industry for over 
twenty years. 


The International line includes the Special Delivery, 1-ton and 1'4-ton Speed Trucks, Heavy-Duty Trucks 
ranging from 1'4-ton to 5-ton sizes, Motor Coaches for all requirements, and the McCormick-Deering Indus- 
trial Tractor. Served by the world’s largest Company-owned truck service organization—120 branches in 


the United States and 17 in Canada. 


Write for complete descriptive literature. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. of America 


(Incorporated) 
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Chicago, III. 
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TIONAL 
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Great Northern Railway 


Offers 













An Unsurpassed Transportation Service 
7 t Between 


St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior, 
Sioux City, Billings and North 
Pacific Coast Points 


ay With Rail and Steamer Connections to and 
uf from Points Beyond 


. The New Oriental Limited 


The Finest Train to and from the Pacific Northwest 
No Extra Fare 


A. J. Dickinson 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn. 


M. J. Costello 
Western Traffic Manager 
Seattle, Wash. 


G. H. Smitton 
Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn. 


H. G. Dow 
Assistant General Freight Agent 
New York City 


Great Northern Railway 






@® MEMPHIS @® MEXICO CITY @ NEW YORK CITY—FGT. DEPT. @ OKLAHOMA CITY @ PHILADELPHIA @ SALT LAKE CITY @ST. LOUIS 


Exchange Bldg. Ave. Cinco de Mayo, No. 32 165 Broadway Room 909, Packard Bldg. 41 South Main 8t. 312-14 No. 6th St. 
® MINNEAPOLIS @ MONTERREY @ NEW YORK CITY—PASS. DEPT. Colcord Bldg. ® PITTSBURGH @ SEATTLE @ TONOPAH 
Metropolitan Life Bldg. Escobedo & Padre Mier Sts. 165 Broadway Park Bldg. 314 Union 8t. Mizpah Hotel 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


OFF LINE STAFF 
SOUTHERN Paciric LINES 
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